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G-AZETTEER 

op a;iiE 

BALASORE DISTRICT. 


OHAPTEE I. 

PHYSICAL ASPECTS. 

Bai,asore, the northern district of the Orissa Oommissionership Gbnebai, 
or Division, is situated between 20° 44' and 21° 67' north 
latitude, and between 86° 16' and 87° 29' east longitude. It 
contains an area, according to the latest survey, of 2,085 square 
miles, and a population, as ascertained by the census of 1901, of 
1,071,197 souls. The principal town, which is also the adminis- 
trative headquarters of the district, is Balasore, situated on the 
western bank of Burabalang river. The name is said to be a 
corruption of Baneswar, and to be derived from a temple in the 
town dedicated to Mahadeo Baneswar, t.e., Siva, the Lord of the 
Forest, a title v?hioh points to the time when the populous town 
of Balasore and the surrounding country were covered by virgin 
forest. 

The district is hounded on the north by the district of Bonn - 
Midnapore and the Tributary State of Mayurbhanj ; on the east darfe*. 
by the Bay of Bengal ; on the south by the district of Cuttack, 
from which it is separated by the river Baitarani ; and on the 
west by the wooded' hills of Keonjhar, Mayurbbanj and Nilgiri. 

It consists of a long strip of alluvial land between the hills OonUgwa- 
and the sea, somewhat like an hour-glass in shape, very narrow 
in the centre, but growing broader towards the north and south. 

This tract varies in breadth from about 30 miles at the north- 
eastern extremity to 10 miles at the narrowest or central portion 
and 40 miles in the south. The district, thus hemmed in by 
a surf-heaten coast on one side and a harrier of hills on the other, 
comprises three belts of country extending from north to south 
in lines roughly parallel to the coast and rising slowly as they 
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xeoede from it. The first is a narrow maritimo strip of land, in 
many pkoea impregnated with, salt and unfit for cultivation, 
■wfiioh has been formed by the silt-laden rivers debouching from 
the hills and tho sand-burdened currents of the Bay. The second 
is the delta proper, an alluvial plain teeming -with inhabitants and 
covered with great stretches of rice, which constitutes tho greaiior 
poart of the distriofc. The third belt oonsists of tho western border- 
land, running along tho foot of tho hills and bordering on tho 
Q-arhiats, an undulating tract which gradually ascends into the 
wooded glous and hills of the Tributary States. 

Natuval Balasoro is thus naturally divided into throe well-defined 

divisions, tyaoia — the salt tract along the coast, tho ar’ablo tract or rioe 
country, and the submontane tract or jungle land. These three 
tracts appear as if they had been divided off artificially from 
each other by the Coast Canal, Trimlc Boad and railway line 
respeofcively. 

The salt The salt tract runs tho whole way down the coast, and forma 

tract. n, narrow strip, from 2 to G nailes broad, traversed by sluggish 
brackish streams creeping along between banks of black mud. 
Towards the bcaob this desolate region rises into sandy ridges, 
from SO to 80 feet high, sloping inland and covered with a 
growth of scrubby vegetation seldom or never rising above tho 
height of a man; on the verge of the ocean are sandhills 
clothed with oreepors and wild oonvolviilus, on which deor and 
antelope love to feed. Fxu’ther inland, tho pdain spreads out into 
pmairies of coarse long grass and scrub jungle, throughout which 
there is scarcely a village, but only patches of rioo cultivation 
and sparse groups of houses on the biglier ridges, enclosed by 
palm, ooooa-nut and betel-nut groves. The low lands near' these 
ridges are xitilized for grazing purposes, but here and there 
certain portions have been brought under the pdough. The west- 
ern boundary is fringed with long lines of villages, fi’om which 
every moraing herds of cattle are driven to its saliferous plains to 
graze. This tract is purely alluvial ; towards the coast, the soil 
has a distinotly saUne taste, and salt manufacture used to bo 
carried on to a considerable extent. 

Tu« arable arable tract lies beyond the salt lands, and includes muoh 

tract. the greater pari of the distriofc. It is a long dead level of rice 
fields, with a soil light in colour, friable, and apt to spfiit up into 
small oiihes. A noticeable feature of this region is the 
■ litefally the “ oups ” or depressed lands near the river hanks. They 
produce the finest crops, and are probably tho sites of marshes that 
have partially silted up by the yearly overfiow of tho rivers. Tho 
arable tract is sparsely wooded except round the villages, whith 
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are encircled hy fine mang'o, pipa^, banyan, and tamarind trees, 
and interseoted witb green shady lanes of bamfiob. A. few 
palmyras, date palms and screw pines also dot the expanse, or run 
in lines between the fields. 

The submontane tract is an undulating country with a red soil, Tbe «ub- 
miioh broken up into ravines along the foot of the Mils. Masses S^*,*”* 
of laterite, buried in hard fevruginous clay, crop up as rooks' or 
slabs. At KopSri aborrt 2 square miles axe almost paved with 
such slabs, dark red in colour, perfectly flat, and highly polished, 

Here the mountain torrents have scooped out for themselves 
picturesque ravines clothed with fi, dense, fresh verdure of prickly 
thorns, stunted gnarled shrubs, and here and there a noble forest 
tree. Large tracts are covered with sal jungle, wbioh nowhere, 
however, attains to any great height. Near the hills there are 
patches of cultivated land, and the soil is often of great fertility 
on aoooimt of the rich vegetable matter brought down by the 
mountain torrents. 

The district is watered by six distinct river systems, viz., pro. Riv*a 
Deeding from north to south, those of tlie Subamarekhs, P&noh* 
para, BurSbalang, Jamka, Kansbans and Baitni’ani. During the 
hot weather the upper cbaunels of these rivers dwindle to insig- 
nificant streams dotted here and there with stagnant pools; but 
in tlie rainy season they bring down an enormous mass of water 
from the hills in which they take their rise. They drain a large 
areaj and the rapidity of the current acquired among the moun- 
tains sweeps down a vast quantity of sUt in suspension. As soon, 
however, as the river leaves the broken hilly region for the level 
delta, its current is chocked, and being unable to carry down the 
sand with which it is charged, it depositsit initsbed^ By degrees, 
therefore, the channel becomes shaUow'er, the bed is raised, and the 
liver flows at a higher level than the surrounding country. The 
rivers and their various channels consequently become less and less 
able to carry ofi the water-supply to the sea, and frequently prove 
inadequate to furnish an outlet for the volume of water with 
which they are charged during the rainy season. The result is 
that, though in the cold and hot weather they are small streams 
winding through long expanses of sand, in the rains they are 
formidable torrents which often overflow their banks and flood 
the coimtry far and ■wide. 

The following is a brief description of each of these principal 
rivers with their most important tributaries and oflishoots. 

The Subamarekha takes its rise 10 miles south-west of Eanohi TheSu^r 
in the Ohota Nagpur plateau. It flows towards the north-east, 
leaving the main plateat), in a picturesque waterfall, and thw 
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forms the boundary with Hazaribagh, its course being eastwards 
to the ,trij unction point with the Manbhum. district. From this 
point.-the river bends southwards into Singhbhilm, then' passes into 

■ the State of Mayurbhanj, and afterwards enters Midnapore from 

the. north-west. It traverses the jungle in the western part of 
. this district till it reaches Balasore, through which it flows for GO 
miles in- a tortuous southern oourso, udtli groat windings east and 
west, until it finally falls into the Bay oE Bengal, in 21? 34' N, 
and 87“ 21' E., after a oourse of 296 miles, during which it drains 
an area of 11,800 sqirare miles. The river banks arc high and 
steep on the enter curve of the' bends, against which the water 
cuts, and flat or sloping on the inner. It has no tributaries within 
the diatriot, except a small si ream, the Q-uohida, which joins it at 
Bhograi; and although studded by islands as old as our oldest 
maps, it has long ceased any operations of diluvion or alluvion 
on a;^ large scale. The country along the banks is cultivated to 
within a few miles of the sea, where it enters the saline tract. 
The SiibamarekhS is nowhere fordable within the district during 
the rainy months^ and it is liable to heavy floods, whioh inundate 
the surrounding country on either hank for a distance of about 
4 miles, and have been known to penetrate 12 miles inland. 

This river carried the early European trade in the Province 
from and to the porl. of Pipli, wliich was oconpied by the Portu- 
guese at the end of the 16th century. Tim silting up of the 
mouth of the Suhamarekha during the next century led to the 
downfall of.tlie port, of which no vestige now remains. The river 
is still, however, navigable hy country craft as far as Kalikapur 
about 16 nules from its mouth, txp to which point it is tidal; 
26 miles further up it is spanned by the railway bridge and the 
Orissa Trunk Eoad at Eajghat. It eommnnioates with the Coast 
Canal .at Jamkunda lock, and is largely used by country boats ; 
small vessels can make their way up to the boundary of the 
district, and during the rains far into Mayurbhanj . The name 
Suhamarekha, which means a streak of gold, is said to he derived 
from the fertility of the land on either bank. Others, however, 
trace the origin of the name to the particles of gold occasionally 
found in its sandy bed. 

The - The intermediate country, on the south of the Suhamarekha, 

PanebpSra^ and north of the Burabalang, forms an elongated drainage basin 
running south-east from the trijimction of Midnapore, Ehalbhum 
and Mayurbhanj. It is watered by a number of small streams, 
of whioh the principal are the Jamira, Bans and Bhainngi, 
which .imite, bifurcate and reunite, until the great river which 
.fchey^eventually form enters the sea under the name of the 
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PSnolapaiu. This name, "wliioli means the five villages, was given 
to the river because there were once five villages at the spot 
where it enters the sea. The tide runs up only 10 miles j and 
although the interlaoings of these streams constantly spread out 
into shallow swamps, one of them, the Bans, is deep enough 
at oeitain parts of its course for the passage of boats of 100 
maunds burden all the year round. 

South of this network of rivers is tho Burabalang, whiqh rises fri,o umB. 
among tho Mayurhhanj hills. After receiving two small tribu- takiig-. 
taries, the G-angShar and Sunai, it winds its way into the sea 
near Ohandipur after a course of 05 miles through the district. 

In the upper parts of its course the hanks are sandy, steep and 
cultivated; in the lower part they are of firm mud, covered to 
high-water mark with black ooze and surrounded by jungle or ' ' 

open grassy plains. It is tidal, and brigs, sloops and small 
steamers can navigate its tortuous course as far as the town of 
Balasore, hut the saud-bar across the mouth of the river renders 
the entrance difficult. It is liable to floods, but the area exposed 
to immdation, which lies to the north and north-west of the town, 
is not large. The name Burabalang, which means literally 
the Old Twister, has been given to this river because of the 
extraordinary way in whioh its course winds and bends; 
thus the sea is 7 miles from Balasore as the crow flies, 
but to reach the coast by this river entails a journey of about 18 
miles. , . 

On the south of the Burabalang, a second network, of rivers, 
known as the Jamka, find their way down from the Nilgiri Hills, Janiks 
and enter the sea by many channels along the coast of the 
Dasmalang pargana. There is little or no navigation, as their 
mouths have,, been closed up by the eonstmotion of the Coast 
Oanal and are very difficult to enter ; there is no maritime traffic 
on their hanks ; and the most important of these channels,- fhe 
Jamka, has a sluice built about a mile from its mouth. , 

..The Kansbans is so. called from a jungle, of. 
bam.bops, . amid which it rises in Ambahata,.in the -Tributary bSna. 
States. . .,It , runs, in a south-easterly direotion, at first ■ alnibst 
parallel with the.Nilgiri Hills, and receives from them amumber 
of nameless drainage streams on its northern bank! Mterjassing 
under .the tripile bridge on the Trunk Road .near Som,.it .bifmeates 
at B.irpara, the northern 'branoh-retaming itp origina].. n.ame _n.ud 
flowing into the soa 30 ■ miles from the point whera #\^enters 
the . clistrict. It is navigable only a few miles : up, ; But .it is 
notorious for its sudden floods and for the wide extent of. oouiitry . . • 

w;hich it submerges in tire rainy season. Near its. moutlx is 
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Laiclxan.pttr, once a frequented port, 'wliioli was closed in 188 8 
owing to the silting up of tlio river. 

The southern branch receives the name of Q-amai, and falls 
into the sea C miles south of the Kansbans. Owing partly to the 
oonstruotion of the Coast Canal, this river has rapidly silted up, 
and the passage to the sea is almost closed. Three miles from 
its mouth is situated the old port of Churaman, once an important 
centre of the export trade, but now an insignificant village. 
Like tlie Kansbans, the Q-amai is liable to heavy floods, but 
a great part of its flood water nms south-westwards along the 
old Churaman or Eioketts canal into the Matsi, which drains 
the country oast of Bhadrakh and has a course of 40 miles. 

The Baitarani rises among the hiUs in the north-west of the 
Keonjhar State and outers this district near the village of Balipur ; 
after flowing in a winding easterly course across the delta, where 
it marks the boundary line between Cuttack and Balasore, it 
passes by Chandbali and Joins its water’s with tho Brahmanl. 
It then Joins tho Dhamra 5 miles from its mouth, after a course of 
about 46 miles along tho southern boundary of the district, and 
the united stream finds its way into tho sea under tho name of 
the Dhamra river. It is navigable as far as Olokb, 15 miles from 
its mouth ; hut beyond this point it is not affected by tho tide and 
is fordable during the hot season, Tho river is subject annually 
to heavy floods, which travel inland to an average distanoo of 4 
miles, and occasionally as far as 12 miles, and cause oousiderahlo 
damage to the standing crops, Down to Akshu&padS tho loft 
bank is protected by an omhankmout, but below this tho country- 
side is exposed to inundation, while tho embankment on tho right 
or Cuttack side prevents tho disoharge of water in that direction. 
A large weir has beeU' constructed across the stream at Akshu&- 
pada in order to dam tho water during tho dry season and supply 
the portion of tho High Level Canal between that place and 
Bhadrakh. 

This river is identified by the Brahmans as the Styx of Hindu 
mythology, hut the name is possibly a coiTuption of Avitarani, 
meaning ‘‘difiBoult to cross,” Legend relates that E5ma, when 
marching to Ceylon to rescue his wife Slta from the ten-headed 
demon R&vana, halted on its hanks on the borders of Keonjhar ; 
and in commemoration of- this event largo numbers of people visit 
the river every January. The Baitaraui receives two important 
tributaries in Balasore, the Salandi and the Matfti. 

Tbe Salandl, a corruption of Salnadi or the Sal river, takes its 
name from the sar(ghorea robusta) forests which it Ira'verses, It 
rises on the southern slope of the Meghasani mountain (Hterally 
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tjie seat oi oloucls) in Mayurbliaiij, and througkout its upper course 
is a blaok-water rivor 'wiili Wgli bonis and a bottom of muddy 
sand. In January it scarcely anywhere exceeds 3 feet in depth. 
Luxuriant vegetation clothes its hanks, which in places rise almost 
to the dignity of cliffs, and for miles the river runs throngh. con- 
tinuous groves of mangoes, pealms, and bamboos. It forms no 
islands or lakes, and has no tide, but it is navigable for country 
boats as high as G milos from its junction with tho Baitarani. 

Its lower course breaks upo into a network of channels, which are 
intorlacod with those of the Matai. 

Tho Matai brings down the drainage of the country between ti,o 
the Kansbans and tho Salandi, and after a tortuous courso over a Mafcii. 
nniddy bed and between densely wooded banks enters tho Lhamra 
river near its mouth. This river attains a considerable volume at 
Ohdrbatia,, where it is joined by the Coast Canal j it runs thence 
into the Dhamra, which connects it with the port of Ohandb^. 

It is tidal as far as Euknadoipur, 8 miles east of Bhadralch, and 
is navigable up to that point by country boats. . 

Among the minor rivers of the district may bo mentioned tbe Minor * 
Haskiu’S, Saratha, Paga and Nembu rivem. Tho Hfi8kara,.Hterally''^'^«“'»- 
the dnok-swimming river, is a hill stream, which rises in Mayur- H^SBliurS. 
bhanj, and flowing across the Trunk Eoad below Eajgli5t, passes 
south over the Basta-Baliapal road to Tapopa Bulang, where it . 
communioatos through an inlet with the Coast Canal. The stream 
contains very little water during the hot weather, bitt has been 
known to cause considerable damage in the rains, when it carries off 
a large part of the flood of the Subarnarelcha. The SarathS runs The 
a parallel coui’so a few miles to the south, and passing under the Saraths. 
bridge on tho Trunk Eoad at Basta, runs into the sea at the mouth 
of the Panohpara ; it is tidal as fax as the Coast Canal 10 miles from 
the sea. Tho Paga is a small stream south of the Burahalang Thol’agS. 
with a length of only 10 miles. The name is said to bo a 
corruption of Paryag, the old name of the village near’ which it 
rises. The Nembu or Kantiaohera rises ia the Nilgiri Hills and 
runs a course of IS miles in the district. The name is said to mean Nembu. 
the lemon river, and to be derived from the lemon groves which 
formerly used to fringe its banks. 

The district has a coast-line of 85 miles through which several Estuabieb 
great rivers make their way to the sea. In sprite, however, of the haeboers. 
existence of these estuaries and of the extent of its sea face, the dis- 
trict does not contain a single harbour capable of sheltering ships of 
any great size. In the words of Sir William Hunter,* “an 

* Sir W. W, Hunter, Orlnua, 1872, 
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eternal war goes on between tbe rivers and ibe sea, tlie former 
struggling to find vent for tlieir columns of water and silt, the 
latter repelling them with its sand-laden currents/' These 
forces counteract each other, and the sea deposits a bar outside 
the river mouth, while the river pushes out its delta to right and 
left inside. These rivers oonseciuontly silt up at the mouth, and, 
though they are generally of sufficient depth, each is blocked up 
by a bar of sand or mud, which prevents the entrance of largo sea- 
going vessels except at high tide. Silt, the common enemy of 
waterways in Orissa, has been fatal to tho iwospority of almost 
every port in the district. 

In the year 1871 there were seven ports, Subarnarekha, SarathI, 
Ohanuya (Ohhauna), Balasore, Laiohanpur, Ohuraman, and the 
Dhamra, including Ohandbali. Some of these ports were, however, 
very insignificant. Saratha and Ohanuya were merely demarcat- 
ed portions of the rivers known by those names, deep slimy nullahs 
on which it was most difficult to land owing to the soft muddy 
banks. Laiohanpur, 23 miles south of Balasore, and Ohuraman, 
6 miles further on, were also parts of two nullahs, the mouths of 
which were so nearly closed that to steer a small jolly boat 
into them and out to sea again required careful watching of the 
tides, while they were so completely concealed by a dense fringe 
of jvxngle that it was almost impossible to discover tliem from 
the sea. Ohuraman was, however, once considered tho safest and 
most convenient port on the coast of Orissa, largely owing to the 
facilities afforded by the extraordinarily soft and yielding nature 
of the mud bottom of the river. Tho rice sloops penetrated as near 
the coast as high water would allow them to push their way, and the 
receding tide left tho greater part of their hulls resting securely 
-on n soft cushion of mud. It was a well-known fact on tho coast 
that, should there be any doubt as to the possibility of weathering a 
dangerous storm, tho safest plan was to run the ship straight into 
the -bay of Ohuraman, whore the thick, half-liquid mass of mud 
in solution counteracted the violence of the winds and waves. , 

Owing tathe-silting. up of the river mouths, to tho construo- 
tioh 'of the .Coast Canal, which, while .providing a, new..w.ator- 
way, faoiKtated the process, and- to ..the abandonment.of /he .Qld 
salt manufacture, many -of: these' ports. have now ceased to ..exist, 
while the position of others has been changed. ' Thus Sjubarna- 
rekha is now represented by Batanga and Mandhata on the Coast 
.Canal and.B5rahatia on the Q-uohida river ; Eanchpara has taken 
the place of ..Saratha; Ohuraman and Laiohanpur. have ceased to 
exist ; a new port has been formed at BSliapal on the Mat&i river 
and Ohandbali has absorbed the trade of the old port of Dhamra. 
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An account of the principal ports will be found in Ohapler X, 
and it will be sufficient bore to mention tbe three chief estuaries 
of the district, viz., those of the Subarnarekha, Burabalang and 
Dhamra. 

A few centuries ago the Subamarekha was a noble estuary, 'I'hc • 
which was admirably suited for a harbour, and was consequently 
ono of the first places to attract European mercantile enteiprise. rstuary. 
Hero at the close of the 16th century the Portuguese estabhslied 
themselves at Pipli; that harbour was also the rendezvous of 
the Arakanese pirates; and later the English appear to have 
made a small settlement there. But the Subamarekha, though 
exceeding all the other rivers of the district in length, in the area 
of its catchment basin and in volume of discharge, was one 
of the first to silt up. By the beginning of the 18th century 
the silting up of its mouth had ruined Pipli, and the settlement 
was abandoned. The place lingered on as a ruined and silt-looked 
village, and was known as late as the early years of the 19th 
century, but no trace of it now remains. Once the most import- 
ant port in the district, the Subamarekha is now least resorted to, 
though it is still frequented by fishing boats, which in fair 
weather sail, out in little fleets of fifteen and twenty and travel 
down the coast as far as Puri. The sands stretohiag across its 
mouth are almost bare at low water, but beyond the bar there is 
a magnificent deep channel. It is, however, quite unsafe during 
the south-west monsoon, as it presents a dead lee shore with 
breakers right across the mouth. 

Further down the coast is the estuary of the Burabalang or iho 
Balasore river. The port consists of the portion of the river “"raba- 
fronting the town of Balasore, and is about three-quai'ters of a oBtunry. 
mile in length. It is situated about 7 miles fi’om the coast in a 
direct line ; but the river’s course is so sinuous that the distance 
by water is 15 miles. From Balasore to the sea, the river itself 
has a fair depth of water ; it is at its mouth that the . difficulties 
of navigation., begin or end, according as the vessel . is bound 
outwards: or -inwards. .From .that point to. the- Balasore buoy, 
at.a:difitance .of .fi.miles,, from, the ..river’s mouth,:a narrow . channel 
leads Jaetween ..sandbanks on ..both, sides..- .The bar itself, is.half .a 
mile long, and is- a little over 2 miles from- the river’s mouth;:,: Ju 
spring tides there is only a. .depth of one foot over it at. low water, 
while high water gives a rise. of 13 feet. A project for.rendei-ing 
the course -of the river shorter, and straighter,. by outting through 
the narrow neoks of land that divide the different loops, was long 
under discussion ; and it was hoped that„this measure might add to, 
the velocity of the tides, and enable the tidal scour to deepen the 
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ohanBel over tlae bar. A out -was actually made about tbo year 
^ 1863, 'wbiob. succeeded iu shortening the course of the river by 

about a mile, but the project was eventually abandoned. 

'j ],6 The Dhamra, which forms part of the boimdary lino between 

DhBim'ii Balasore and Cuttack, is a fine estuary formed by the Junction of the 
es uar . j3rahmani and Baitarani livers. Thoro is a dangerous bar across 
the mouth, but the ontranco has' boon greatly improved of late 
years, and at flood tido vessels drawing as much as 18 foot can 
pass in with safety. IVithin this, there is absolute protection 
from the monsoon, and the diDBoulties incidont to vessels going 
up arc simply those of river navigation. Oh&ndbali, 20 miles 
from the mouth, is the most important poit in Orissa, 

Geoioqt. The district, shut in by the sea on one side and the hills on 
the other, is a deltaic alluvial flat fonned by the large rivers 
which discharge their silt-laden waters into the sea. These 
fluviatilc deposits arc stdl going on, and the peculiar outline of the 
coast is entirely duo to their advance. Blown sand drifts along 
all parts of the coast which face the south-east, and forms sand 
hills which cover a considerable area. They are generally bounded 
on each side, towards the land and towards the sea, by a low 
range, 60 to 80 foot high at the most, while other ranges more 
or loss obliterated occur further inland. On the inner range there 
is almost always vegetation, and it seems to servo as a bmmdary 
for the barren land, which is prevented from being covered with 
grass by sand being continually blown upon it by high winds from 
the sea. There can be littlo doubt that each range of sand hills 
marks an old soa coast, and it seems probable that the sea has 
retired gradually and that the land has been raised, not continu- 
ously and uniformly, but at intervals and by interrupted move- 
ments. Further to the south the small, isolated, stoop hills 
which rise from the plain to the north of Cuttack, taken in oonneo- 
tion with the bosses and whale-like ridges which stud the sur- 
rounding country present all the features of an upraised archi- 
pelago ; and lead to the belief that, at no very remote geological 
period, the sea of the -western portion of the Bay of Bengal 
dashed against many a rugged olifl and rolled round clusters 
of islands which studded what is now the province of Orissa : 
indeed, a comparatively trifliug depression of the country 
might reproduce the same phenomena. The evidences of the 
gradual rise of the land are numerous. It is probable that 
the cliif-like escarpment of the Nilgiri range and the isolated 
hills which dot the whole of Orissa have been brought to 
nearly their present form by denudation of an ancient date ; 
while it seems evident from the laterite conglomerate which is 
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found that a more recent agency lias tended to modify their 
shape. These are not evidence of a recent rise of land, but within 
the memory of man the tides came further up the rivers. This 
may be due to the raising of the delta by fluviatile deposits, hut 
it is stated by the natives that Balasoro -was once on the sea-shore, 
and it is doubtful if that can have been the ease within historical 
times. 

To the west of Balasore are the Nilgiri Hills, a group) of fine 
rooky hills pirojeoting to within 16 to 18 mUes of the shores of 
the Bay of Bengal, -which wore known to old navigators as the 
Nolligreen Mountains. Commencing from the north of Orissa, 
this range of hills runs just outside the boundary of the Province 
for 60 to 60 miles. They have their northern limits on the banks 
of the Burahalang river about 12 miles W. N. W. from 
Balasoro. From this point they rim for about 16 miles due south 
in a broken range formed by three short detached hills, in a pass 
between which the village of Nilgiri nestles. Thence their escarp- 
ment continues for about 40 miles in a W. S. W. direction 
till the hills terminate at the valley of the Baitaranl. They rise 
to a considerable height, Nilgiri hill being 1,786 feet above the 
sea, while many other summits are hut little inferior in elevation. 
On the noiihern part of the range, these hills consist of excessively 
granitic rook ; interfoliated with the gneiss there are found in 
one or two places hands of ohloritio rock approaching serpentine in 
texture, which is quarried to a considerable extent by the natives, 
A few miles W. S. "W. of Jugjuri, near the village of Psikpada, 
the rooks alter considerably, becoming a hard, tough, indistinctly 
crystallized hornblendio rook, and further to the south-west quartz 
schist comes in, well foliated and sharply oleavable. 

Between the hills and the sea the land is composed of allu- 
vium. The more noi-thern poortion extending from the Suharna- 
rekha to the Buribalang belongs geographically to the same 
country as Midnapore, being almost a perfect plain to the east, 
while towards the .west the surface is much more irregular and 
undulating, covered here and there with patches of low scrub 
jungle. The southern portion from Balasoro for about 20 miles 
to the south-west is a region of older alluvium similar to much of 
that which ooours on tho skirts of the delta of Lower Bengal. 
The newer alluvium occurs iu the river valleys, wlnle the older 
alluvium is distinguished by being more sandy, and the country 
covered by it is more undulating, the surface having been modi- 
fied by denudation. It is very frequently aooompauied by the 
nodular limestone kuo-wn as kmikav-; but this is also, though in 
a somewhat less degree, piretty generally distributed in the more 
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recent alluviiun, and in some places tlie nodules are very large. 
It is extremely difficult to separate the Iavo varieties, as they 
freq;uently pass into each other by insensible gradation, and in 
some places laterite may be found beneath the soil in a perfectly 
flat Goimtry, in which everything induces the belief that the allu- 
vium is recent. Laterite is found in a compact fornx along the 
base of the Nilgiri Hills, which it generally but not invariably 
sldrts, and from the base of which it extends in many places for 
half a mile or a mile hito the plains. But round Balasore a 
peculiar gravelly variety of this rock appears, forming a bod some 
5 or G feet thick, at a short distance below the ground. TJiis 
bed occurs in a tract of undulating alluvium, and is not oorapaot 
as near the hills, but gravelly and sandy. It does not stretch far 
to the south, and it dies away also towards the. hills, l^'urther to 
the south it occasionally recurs, generally in the dry gravelly soils 
of the older alluvium, but it is sometimes also found in alluvium 
quite indistinguishable from the recent delta deposits.* 

Along the coast as far north as the Burabalang river arc largo 
grassy plains with occasional sparse patches of cultivation and low 
jungle on the sand ridges and near the tidal streams. North of 
the Burabalang, and specially round the mouth of the Haskurii 
and Subamarekha, are numerous tidal creeks fringed with heavy 
jungle. The banks of those sluggish rivers and creeks, which 
wind through the swampy, low-lying country near the sea, exhibit 
the vegetation of a mangrove forest. Where sand dunes inter- 
vene between the sea and the cultivated land behind, a littoral 
vegetation uncommon in Bengal is met with, which includes 
SpinifeX) Uydrophylax, Geniosperum prontmlim and similar species. 
These sand hills stretching between the fertile rice plains and the 
sea constitute the only really distinctive feature of Orissa from a 
botanical point of view, and present not a few of the littoral 
species characteristic of the Madras sea-coast. The cultivated 
land which occ.upies the central alluvial tract has the usual 
ricg-fieid weeds,, while ponds and ditches are filled with floating 
Water weeds or, submerged water plants. Near human habitations 
shrubberies containing various semi-spontaneoiis shrubs are' com- 
mon... .This undergrowth is loaded with a tangled mass of climbing 
Mpnispermacm, many Apocynaoew, a&YOval 
.species .of V.iih, a number of Onourbitacew, and several Gpnyol- 
ml(jcecL\ .;.The arborescent pjortion of these village-shrubberies 
includes the red. cotton tree {Bombax mahbaricum)^ Odim Woclkr, 
djipuoindm indioa, Morinya pterygospmm, ihipipal {Fious feUgiosa), 

•* Pot' further dolaila of tho Geology of BbIrboi'C, see- Goological SWiicture of 
JUidiiaporo, OrisBtt, etc.) Memoirs, Ooological Survey of India, Vpl. i. . • : 
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the Tbanyan {Ficus bengaknsk), tlie palmyra {Bormus flabellifcr) 
and the date ipalm {Phwnks sykestm). There are no forests,- but 
in the y^eat of the, district, where the boundary approaches the 
hills apd the lands dre higher j patches of jungle ooour, inoludiug 
a little s&l [Slioi'M robusta) which rarely attains any size. The 
usual bainhoo is Bamhusa armdinacen. Open glades' are filled with 
grasses, sometimes of a reedy ehnraoter ; sodg-es are abundant, and 
ferns are fahly plentiful. 

A century ago, before the land had been so closely cultivated Pauka 
and tho canals constructed, the district abounded in wild animals. 

A traveller Avho visited Orissa in 1806 found himself in danger of 
the wild beasts which haunted the jungle from tho moment he 
entered the Province ; and between Balasore and Cuttack, in a 
coimtry which is now thickly populated and closely cultivated, he 
passed through a dense jungle infested by tigers, and req^uired a 
guard of sepoys to protect him from the dangers of the journey. 

Even as late as 1840 elephants were common ; tigers and leopards 
were found all over the district, being especially numerous in the 
heavy jungle near the coast to the .south ; while immense herds of 
wild buffalo were found near the sea, aud had become so largo 
and numerous that they did incalculable mischief and were a terror 
to tho country. Since that time oultivation has expanded very 
greatly, and the wild animals wHolr formerly ranged over the 
country-side have had to give way before the advance of the 
plough. There am still however a few survivors of the lords of the 
jungle. Wild elephants are occasionally met with in the jungly 
tracts to the west, but these are only stray visitors from the Keoh- 
jhar Hills. There are also a few wild buffaloes left ; and tigers, 
though not common, are found along the Dhamra below Ohandbali 
and in the waste tracts to the north-east round Baliapal and 
Bhograi, but the jungle is so dense that they are out of reach of 
the sportsman’s gun. The latter tract is also the haunt of leopards, 
and black bear are common near Pancbpali nnd Jamkunda. Wolves 
do some damage among the cultivators’ cattle, and byfena are 
found all over the district, wherever there is shelter for thorn in 
patches of waste land. In the sandy tracts adjoining the sea there 
are a number of deer, spotted deer, mouse deer and antelope ; - and 
here too there are large herds of wild pig, which do great damage 
to the cultivators’ crops. 

The game birds of the district include peacock, jungle fowl, Game 
bmck partridge, red partridge, snipe, golden plover, wild duck, 
wild geese, and two kinds of quail. 

A large variety of fresh-water fish are found in-the rivers ‘"Inter- pisi,, 
secting the district, and sea-water fish swarm up the tidal fivers. 
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SeaflaMng is an important industry which is confined at present 
to the foreshore. Deep sea fishing is not practised, but the 
abundance and variety of fish caught on the foreshore indicate 
the wealtli of marine life that may reasonably be looked for in 
the doep sea. There are no loss than seven fishing stations along 
the coast, the best known being Ohandipur, from which Calcutta 
derives part of its supply. The fishermen ai’e particularly keen 
in their pursuit of tlio hiks, and a flotilla of sea-going craft will 
sometimes drift along together for days, awaiting the approach 
of a shoal of that fish. When the shoal arrives, they at once 
fill theii’ boats, steer straight for shore, and convert their haul 
intosHM?«d or sun-dried fragments of fish— a favourite relish 
•with the Oriyas. Besides the //i/sS, the most common sea fish 
are the ie/ch' and (eha , and the delicious iapsi or mango- 
fish is found in the tidal waters of the Subarnarekha and 
Burabalang. 

Fishing in the estuaries is confined to the cold weather, when 
very large hauls are made. Owing to the distance of the markets 
from the scene of the fishermen’s operations, most of the fish 
caught is either dried or salted for despatch inland. In the 
inland rivers the Oriya spends all his spare time fishing, often 
standing up to his neok in water for the greater port of the day. 
The most common fresh-water fish are tire ro/ti, Ihshim and 
l&M, which are foimd in nearly every tank and river, but there 
are a great numhor of other species, wliioh form au important 
article of food in the cultivators’ daily diet. 

' Alligators and crocodiles are found in all the largoat rivers, 

and the mugger or snuh-nosed orooodiles are often very destructive. 

CniMATE. As in other parts of Bengal, the year may be said to bo 
divided into three seasons, the cold weather, the hot weather and 
the rains. The hot weather commences in March and terminates 
■with the setting in of the rains in June. During this part of the 
year the heat is tempered by a strong sea breeze from the south- 
west, which keeps the atmosphere pleasant by day and cool at night. 
A regular hot wind is rarely felt, and never continues more than 
8 or 10 days. The temperature by the sea-side in the hot weather 
is always several degrees less than at Balasore itself. The south- 
west monsoon blows steadily from the sea, and even in the months 
of April and May the morning breeze is so invigorating that a 
pankha can be ^spensed with. The coast is, however, almost 
inaccessible for vessels from the violence of the wind and surf. In 
Apr|l and May the district is occasionally visited by severe thun- 
derstorms which gather in the hills and descend upon the adjacent 
plains. The rainy season begins ha June or early in July, and 
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the rains last till the end of Septemher or the month of Ootoher, 

■when an unpleasant time of moist heat marks their cessation. 

This season is as disagreeable here as elsewhere, owing to the land 
winds, which are variable and seldom blow from any quarter long. 

The cold weather oomraonoes at the close of Ootoher, after the 
breaking rrp of the south-west monsoon. By the beginning of 
November the air begins to cool, and the mornings and evenings 
are chilly; but the climate has not the same invigorating and 
bracing effect as that of Northern India. The atmosphere ’ is 
generally clear, but tain may be expected for a few days in 
December and January ; and Portly before the beginning of the 
hot weather in’ March, there are occasional nor’-westers accom- 
panied by thunder, lightning and rain. 

The ^strict is directly on the tract of the cyclonic storms Temrera- 
whioh frequently cross Orissa during the monsoon season, and the 
extremes of climate are more marked than in other parts of Bengal. 

In April and May the average maximum temperature is 98“ ; 
while the mean temperature falls from 89° in the hot weather 
months to 83° in the monsoon season and to 74° in Pehruary. 

The average temperature varies from 47° to 94° during the months 
of December, January and February ; from 62° to 109° in March 
i:o May ; from 66° to 94° during the rains ; and from 56“ to 92° 
in October and November. During recent years the highest tem- 
perature recorded was 116° in the month of May, and the lowest 
44° in the month of December. 

Owing to the dry westerly winds which occasionally swmop Humidity, 
across the district in the hot season, and to the well marked south- 
west monsoon conditions which ocom later in the year, humidity 
undergoes oonsiderable variation, ranging on an average from 79 
per cent, of saturation in April and May to 89 per cent, in August. 

The normal annual rainfall is 60 inches, of which 6'1 fall KainMl. 
in May, 9 in June, 12 in July, 11‘5 in August, 11’2 iu Septemher 
and 0-1 in October. Cyclonic storms occasionally occur in the north 
of the Bay of Bengal in May, and with these storms weather of 
the south-west monsoon type prevails. From June to Septemher 
the monthly rainfall varies from 11 to 12 inches on an average, 
with considerable fluctuations from year to year, according as the 
cyolonio storms are more or less numerous and move in the usual 
course westward over Orissa. In October tbe rainfall depends on 
causes similar to those mentioned for May, and is similar in 
amount. Between November and April rainfall is light, and is 
usually caused by local thunderstorms. 

Statistics of the rainfall for the various recording stations are 
given below for the cold weather (November to February), the hot 
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■weatter (Maroli to May) and the rainy season (Jtme to October), 
the figures shown being the averages recorded. 


•; ■ 

SoiAXIOKS. 

Years 

reeoi'dctl. 

STovomber 

to 

February. 

Marcli 

to 

May. 

June 

to 

Ootobor. 

Annual 

avoraijo. 

... 

• 

J3AXA0OKK 

41-42 

8-14 

9'68 

6!r!)8 

08'OB 

Aksiivapaba 

10-17 

2‘64 

7-84 

47*94 

C8-.82 

Biiabbaku 

30-81 

8-00 

f)‘18 

49’20 

Cl*8!) 

CllASBBJkI.1 ,,, 

27-28 

8-60 

7-40 

G0*27 

Cl‘28 

.Tabeswak , 

27-28 

2-28 

0-92 

49-07 

68'2r 

SOBO 

27-38 

2-25 

9-20 

4V4G 

68*91 


From March to August the general direction of the wind, 
aooording to the matutinal readings, is from the south-west and 
from September to February from the north-west. During the 
latter months, however, it veers considerably, and often blows from 
the north-east. In the hot weather the breeze blows in great 
strength from the sea after mid-day, and penetrates as far as 8 or 
10 miles inland ; it is most refreshing in the evenings in the 
months of April and May, after the excessive heat during 
the day. 

The cyclones which ooour in tho mins proper (i.e,, in Juno, 
July, August and September) are generally stnall in extent; and 
the chief danger is from the devastating cyclones which oooasion- 
ally oociu' in the months which precede and follow the full estab- 
lishment of the south-west monsoon, i.e., during April and May, 
October and November. Placed at the north-west comer of the 
Bay of Bengal, Balasore is exposed to the full brunt of the 
cyclones which are generated at sea, and, travelling in a north- 
westerly course up the Bay, burst upon its shores accompanied by 
irresistible storm- waves. An account of the most notable of these 
cyclones will be given in Chapter VII. 


i*r 
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KISTORY, 

In prelaisfcorio iimos the hills of Orissa* aj)poar to haro been Favmo 
peopled by savage tribos dilfoi’ing from those whioh oooiipied the 
lowlands near the sea, while the intorvening plains wore in the 
possession of races somewhat more civilized. It is iprobable that 
several of the tribos which still inhabit the hilly country to the 
west were originally natives of Orissa ; but the absence of reliable 
data makes it difficult to separate the later immigrants from the 
early settlers. According to the traditions current among those 
tribes, the Khonds of the south, the Gonds of the west, and the 
Hos, Bhumijes and Santals of the north would apijear to have 
migrated to Orissa in historic times ; and the Savars, who still T),g 
hold a degraded position in Orissa as hewers of wood, have Savar*. 
better claims to be regarded as an autoothonpus race. They are 
several times alluded to in the Bhagavatl, the oldest saorod 
literature of the Jains, wlioro their language is referred to as one 
of the mlechohhahhd&hds or barbarous tongues; and they have been 
identified Avith the Sirari of Pliny find the Sabarai of Ptolemy. 

The JuSugs of the Tributary States, who are ono of the most Tho 
primitive races of India, would seem to he another of the early 
trihes of Orissa. Till they wore clothed by order of the Govern- 
ment, the only covering of tho females oonsiated of a few strings 
of heads round the waist, with a bunoh of leaves before and behind — • 
a practice which has given them the name of Patuas or Patrasaras 
(leaf-wearers) in Orissa ; they had no knowledge of the metals 
till the 1 9th century, when foreigners came among them ; and 

• Tha account of tho histovy of the dtatriet up to tUe time of the Muhammadan 
invasion has been pi-eparod from an article kindly supplied by iiSbu Monmohaa 
Chakravaiti, m.a,, b.l., M.u.a.s. The account of its aubsequont history hue been 
compiled very largely from an article by Mr* John Baameg, O.S., which was originally 
prepared for a District Manual of Bulasore and published imder the title of "Note, 
on the History of Orissa” in 1883 in vol. lii of tho Journal of the Asinfclc Society 
of Bengal. 

Properly spcaklngj Orissa (Sans. XJtkala, vara. OdlsS.) menns tho tmet 
in which the speakers of OriyS form the dominant poop)le. During tho period of 
British rule the name has beau applied to the tract oxtoiuUag from tho Chilka Luka 
to the river Subarnarekhu and comprising tho dietricta of Puri, Cuttack, Bulasore, 
uud Aiigul, besides 17 Tributary Stales. Hnless tho context shows otherwise, tlii» 
will be the meaning of Orissa in this chapter. 


O 
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no -woi'd existed in tiieir o^vn language for iron or any otlior Hud 
of metal. 

The Pans, -who are found spattered throughout Orissa, Singh- 
hhiim, Eanohj, and tho adjoining tracts in tho Central Provinces 
and Madras, shoixld also probably bo regarded as one of tho pro- 
historio peoples of Orissa. Evoryu'horo they rank among tlie 
lowest classes ; thoy are employed in servile occupations oven by 
suoli tribes as tho Khonds and Bhuiyas ; and in the days of 
htiman saoxiflcos, -tho IChonds selootod a Pan boy as tho boat 
saoxitloe whioh could bo offorod to luothor earth. All tlioso facta 
seem to indicato that thoy wore tho original occupants of tho soil) 
who were dispossessed and reduced to slavery hy otlior trihos. 

The sea-ooast and the lowlands behind it were presumably 
occupied hy tribes following tho occupations of flsherraon and 
boatmon. Tho Kowats, including the cognate castes, tho Oolchas 
and the Mallahs, have boon traced to very early times as the 
Kevatas of Asoka’s Pillar Edict No. V, and, in tho Sanskrit form 
of the name, as the Kaiharttas. 

The intervening plains and uplands appear to have been hold 
by tribes on a somewhat higher level of civilization. From tho 
scanty references made to thorn in later litoraturo, it would soem 
that some of theso tribes were known as Odras and TJtkalas, two 
tribes, whioh 'in course of time, Bjiread southwards, the Etkalas 
being absorbed in the larger tribe of Odras, though thoy gave 
their name to the land in Sanskrit works at least before the 6th 
century A .D. Gradually, thoy sjiread furlhor south to Kalinga, till 
that land became divided boUyeon two main spoochos, tho Oriyfi. 
and the Telugu. 

It seems probable that before the 3rd oentury" B.C., several 
of the Indo-Aryan castes, such as the Brahmans, Eshattriyas, 
Karans and others, had migrated to Orissa, whioh then formed 
part of Kalinga. In the Banclhayana Dharma Siltra it is laid 
down that the man who has visited Kalinga must olfer a saoriflee 
in penance ; in the Mahabharata pilgrims are adeed to avoid 
Kalinga, and it also says that the Kshattiiyas in Kalinga had 
become outcastes ; while a similar statement is made in the Manu- 
Sanhita regarding the Kshattriyas who lived among the Odms. 
These references appear to point to the migration of several Indo- 
Aryan castes, and among them there must have been Brahmans. 
The Mastans and the S&xnSs are probably the descendants of these 
early immigrants ; they call themselves Brahmans, and wear the 
sacred thread, though they neglect the nine sanskdras or ceremonies 
incumbent on Brahmans, and have taken to forbidden oeonpationa, 
mob as cultivating with their own hands, selling vegetables, etc. 
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As Orissa fomecl part of ICalinga before the oonciuest of Eabiy 
A soka, its early kistory is merged in the history of that country. 
Kalinga extended, aooording to the Mahabharata, sonthimids from 
the jtinotion. of the Gtangos with the sea, the river Baitaranl Kaiinj;#. 
being specially raentionod as in Kalinga j while, aooording 
to 'Pliny, it strotohed as far souUv as the promontory of Oalingon, 
wliioh lias been identified with the iiromontoiy of Ooringa at the 
moutli of the Godavari. It was an extensive, populous and fairly 
civilized kingdom. Some idea of the vast number of its popula- 
tion may be gathered from tho Pock Ediol XIII, Which begins 
with saying that when Asoka conquered Kalinga, 150,090 persons 
were oarriod away oaptivo, 100,000 were slain, and many times 
that number perished. Tho evidence of the high standard of 
civilization and prosperity attained in Kalinga is equally striking ; 
elephants Avere’ specially 'bred for the royal forces, ef which they 
formed a prominent part ; diamonds of a special kind were quar- 
ried and exported ; there ivas an entirely separate measure for 
medicines ; cloth was manufactured and exported in such quanti- 
ties that Kalinga became the word for cloth in old Tamil ; and 
frequent sea voyages svere made to countries outside India, on 
aoooimt of which the Indians came to be called lOings in the 
Malay roninsula. 

As the result of tho bloody war mentioned above, Orissa and Aioka'g 
Kalinga were incorporated in tho empire of Asoka in the nintb 
year of his reign, u'., in 262 or 261 B.O. The horrors which 
accompanied this war made a deep) impression on the heart of the 
victorious monarch, Avho reoorded on the rooks hi imperishable 
words the sufferings of the vanquished, the remorse of the victor, 
and his oonviotion that the only true conquest is that effected by 
dliai'iiia^ or the law of piiety, and not by force of arms. With these 
edicts Orissa poractioally emerges for the first time into the light 
of history. Prom them we learn that the empire was divided for 
administrative pourposes into several great divisions, with a prinoe 
in charge of each ; and it was considered. necessary to place the 
extensive and newly-oonquered ten-itories of Kalinga under a 
viceroy stationed at Tosali, which was probably some place near 
the modern Bhubaneswar in the Purl district. 

Aooording to the Puranas, the Mauryan Empoire lasted till The 
about 180-170 B. 0., and Orissa Avas therefore under the sway 
of its kings for 80 to 90 years. During this time it must bnve 
come into closer relations Avith Northern India. Its inaccessibility 
was to some extent removed by roads lined with banyan and mango 
groves, with wells and rest-houses, and by the arrangements made 
for the greater safety of Government messengers and tmveliers 

o2 
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These measiires naturally facilitated an influx not only of 
officials hut also of traders and pilgrims, some of whom ovontually 
settled in the land. Hence in the Mahahhnrata, one finds later 
versos declaring that there wore good men in ICalinga, and that 
iltilm existed in that country, thus witlrdrawing the ban laid on 
travelling there. With tho Jainas Kalingn ranked still higher as 
on Arina country, and naturally so, for one finds traces oC 
their very early residence in tho land in (ho sandstone Jiills of 
TJdayagiri and Khandgiri, 5 miles noriJi-west of llhuhanoswar, 
which are honey-comhod with their caves. 

Beign of Yrihadrath, the last of the Mauryas, was dethroned by liis 

Kliimveia. gg]i 0 ral Pushyamitra, who founded the Bnnga dynasty (cir. 

180-170 B. 0. ) ; and his overthrow having brought about tho 
disruption of the empire, Kalinga became independent. This is 
evident from an inscription at TJdayagiri dated 103 B. 0,, winch 
purports to narrate the career of Kharavola, king of Kalinga. 
This inscription shows that Kharavola made Kalinga a power- 
ful empire. One of his first acts was to assist tho king of tho 
Andhra country, <. e., the tract between the Q-odavari and tho 
Krishna, in fighting against his suzerain, tho Sunga Emperor, 
Pushyamitra, in 164 B. 0. Tho. invasion of Magadlid, i.e., 
South Bihar, later in his reign indicates that tho Kalinga king 
had become not only independent but aggressive. In tliis war 
a successful expedition into the heart Of tho empire led him to 
the capital, Pataliputra (Patna), on the hanks of the Ganges, and 
compelled the Emperor to sue for peace and acknowledge his 
independence. The inscription also affords good groimds for 
the belief that the king and his family had a leaning towards 
Jainism ; and his successors were apparently also adherents of that 
religion. 
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In the second century A. D. Kalinga appears to have been 
overshadowed and probably absorbed by the AndJiras, to whose 
active influence the introduction of Buddhism may perhaps bo 
ascribed. The Tibetan chronicles have preserved a tradition that 
the king of Otisha was converted to Buddhism, with 1,000 of his 
lubjeotS, by Nagarjuna, who is believed to have flourished, about 
2p0 A. D., at the court of the Andhras ; and the conversion of 
the people would naturally have been facilitated, if Orissa was 
subject to that powerful dynasty. 

Prom this time there is a gap of several centuries until tho 
beginning of the seventh century, when we know from an 
inscription that the country of Kongeda to tho south of Orissa had 
been subdued by SasSnka, the powerful king of Gauda. Orissa 
must also have acknowledged his sway, but shortly afterwards both 
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countries were oonquerod by Silaclitya Harsbavardbana of Eanauj, 
a devout adlierent ol Buddbism, wbo offered tbe Buddbist monk 
Jayasona tbe rental of 80 villages in Orissa, ia order to induce^ 
lum to come from Magadba to bis court and overcome tbe 
boterodoxy of tbo priests of Orissa, wbo deoiied tbe NSlanda 
dootrino as tbo “ sky-flowor ” systoin. 

It was during bis roign tliat tbe Obinose traveller, Hiuon 
Tsiang, visited Orissa (039 A. D.), and we have a short but graphic 
account of tbo country in bis records. Tbe country, be says, 
was about 7,000 li (a H is -^tb to Jtb of a mile) in circuit, tbe 
climate was hot, tbo soil was fertile and produced abundance of 
grain and fruit. Tlio people wore uncivilized, tall of stature and 
of a yellowisb-blaok complexion. They loved learning and applied 
themselves to it without intermission. Most of them believed in 
tbe law of Buddha ; and there AVere some hundred monasteries with 
10,000 priests all studying tbe Mabayana or tbe Great Vehicle, 
besides flO Dova temples frequented by sectaries of all sorts. Tbe 
capital, wbicli has been identified with Jajpur in tbe Outtaok district, 
lay 700 U soulb-Avost of Tamrabpti (Tamliik) ; on tbo south-west 
frontier was a miraculous monastery, called Pusbpagiri, situated on 
a great bill ; and on tbo south-east frontier, on tbe borders of tbe 
ocean, lay a great Availed port named Obaritra. 

On tbo death of Silaclitya, bis empire was ebamembered, and, Tb» 
according to tbo Madala !PanJi or palm-loaf chronicles of tbe temple 
of Jagannatb, Orissa Avas under tbe Kesarl or lion dynasty from 
tbe 7tb to tbe 12tb century A.D. The very existence of this 
dynasty is denied by several scholars, but in tbe Bbakti-bhagavata 
Mabakavyam, a Sanskrit poem of 1409-10 A.D., which gives a 
very brief history of Orissa, it is distinctly stated that tbe Kesari 
kings preceded tbe Gangas and that TJdyota Kesari was one of 
them ; and two inscriptions of tbo time of TJdyota Kesari have been 
discovered, one in the Nabamuni cave on tbe Klandgiri hill and 
the other in tbo Brabmeswar temple at Bhubaneswar. M. Silvain 
Levi, moreover, states that in tbe J apaneso edition of tbe OhLaese 
Tiipitaka is a translation of a part of the Buddbist Buddbavatam- 
saka Sutra, made by a monk in 796-98 A.D, on a copy of tbe 
Sutra which was sent as a present to tbo Emperor of China by tbe 
king of XJ-toba (Odra), and that this king is named in the letter 
of presentation as Sri Maliesvar or Parama Mabesvar Maharaja 
Subbakara Kesari. Another Kesari king of Orissa, Kama Kesari, 
is mentioned in the commentary of tbo bistoiical poem Bamapala- 
Obaritam as having boon defeated by Jayasingb, king of Danda- 
bbukti (Bibar) : both tbe poem and tbe commentary are believed 
to bo by tbe same author, wbo was pmobably a contemporary 
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ef the hero of the poem, Bamapala, Mag of Magadha, who 
flourished in the latter half of the 11th century. 

The palm-leaf chronioles attribute most of the great 
temples at Bhubaneswar to this dynasty, and this, if true, 
must place it among the important dynasties of India. The 
number and magnifloenoo of the remains at .Bhubaneswar and 
elsewhere make it clear that the Icings wlio orooted those groat 
works must have hold vast and popnilous dominions and boon able 
to command ample resourcos. Tiro art of architccturo and soulp- 
turo must have been well dovolopod in ouahlo such liuge and 
lavishly carved structures to he designed and conslinoted ; the 
artisans must have received a good <:raining, both meohanioally 
and artistically, before they could have moved and laid in place 
(without mortar) such gigantic stone blocks, or could have pro- 
duced the vigorous and often exquisitely carved figures, foliage 
and. arabesque patterns, Avhich lend a charm to the carvings 
adorning these shrines. 

These stately temples shoAV tJio hold which Hinduism had 
obtained in Orissa by this time, hut a few oontuiios earlier Hiuen 
Tsiang found Buddhism flourishing side by side with Hinduism, 
and his account is corroborated by the presentation of Buddhist 
scriptures to tho Chinese Emperor in the eighth century. The 
Mahfiyana typo of Buddhism, Avhioh the Ohineso irilgrim found 
in Orissa, seems to have been supplanted gradually by the Tantrik 
forms of the Magadha school, of which traces may bo found in 
tho images which are still to be seen in the Assia Hills. The 
caves at Khandgiri and XJdayagiri also hear signs of a Jaina 
revival, probably a reflex of the Jaina influence in tho "Western 
Deccan. Magnificent as are these monuments, not a single 
literaiy work of this period has as yet come to light, Buddhist 
philosophy, however, was not neglected, as otherwise tho monks 
would not have dared to challenge and decry the doctrines taught 
in the great Nalanda monastery. 

In the beginning of the 11th century, the Cholas, who had 
established a great empire in the Deccan, began to extend their 
power over Orissa ; hut theii' conquests do not ajjpear to have left 
any permanent mark on the coxmtry, being merely brief but 
successful expeditions. At the end of that century it was effectii- 
aEy subdued by the Eastern Gangas of ICalinganagara (the 
modem Mukhalingam in the Ganjam, district), and the rule of 
tlrese , monarchs lasted till 14-34-35, tho dynasty including altoge- 
ther,. 15 kings. Of these by far the most powerful was Ohoda- 
igfijUga,! Ayho .extended his dominions from the Godavari to the 
Ganges, and built the, famous temple of Jagamiilth at Puri. 
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The only EotaHe events in the reigns of the suoooeding 
sovereigns are their struggles Avith the Mnsahnans of Bengal, 
and later on vrath the Bahmani and other iSultans. In 1205 oame 
the first Muhammadan incursion, when Muhammad-i-Shirau, an 
officer of Bakhtiyar KhiI]'I, hurst do-wn upon the country, and this 
incursion "was followed hy many othors. In an inscription at 
Chateswar in Outtaolc the founder, a Brahman minister of Ananga 
Bhima Deva (i211-d8), claims to havo fought with Yavanas, hy 
■which lie prohahly means Ghias-ud-dln Iwaz, the fourth Bengal 
SultSn, and -with the lord of Tumniana in the Chodi country. 
The Tahakat-i-Nasiri. records in 12-14 first a raid made hy the 
Orissan army, and tlien a counter-raid of the Bengal king’ Tughril- 
i-Tughan Khan, •which ended with his defeat by the local levies; 
in 1245 the Oriyas retaliated hy marcliiug northwai'ds under 
Saban-tar, who took Laklinor, besieged Lakhnanti, and only 
raised the siege on the arrival of reinforcements from Ondh. and the 
Doah; and between 1247 and 1258 there were three battles 
between the Oriyas under the same leader and the Muhammadan 
forces under Malilc Ikhtiyar-ud-dln Yn;ihak-i-Tughril Khan of 
Bengal. In the last of these 'battles the latter was defeated, 
hut next year he again led his army to the south, and captured 
and sacked the capital, TTmnrdan. All this fighting took place 
during the reign of Mara Siulia Bova, who is hotter known to 
posterity as tho founder of the beautiful temple of Konarak. 

Tlio object of most of tho raids was to seoure the elephants 
for which J&jnagar, as tho Muhammadan chronicles styled 
Orissa, was famous. The foray of the Bengal governor, Tughril 
Khan, in 1279 or 1280 resulted in the capture of a great number 
of these animals; in 1323 XJlugh Khan, the son of the Delhi 
Sultan, Grhias-ud-dln Tughlik, took auny 40 of them; and 
similar results followed the inroads of the Bahmani Sultan, Kiroz, 
in 1412, and of Hushau-ud-din Hoshang, the king of Malwa, in 
1422. The most remarkable of all, however, was the invasion 
of the Delhi Emperor, Eiroz Shah, in 1860-61. Leaving the 
baggage behind, the Emperor marched on to Bihar, and then 
advanced rapidly through the jungles to Orissa. Crossing the 
Mahanadi, he occupied the royal residenoe at Cuttack, and spent 
several days hunting elephants ; and when the Oriya king seat 
envoys to sue for peace, ironically replied that he had only come 
to hunt elephants and was surprised that instead of ■welcoming 
him, the Eai had taken flight. Eiaally, the latter sent a, present 
of 20 elephants and agreed to send a certain number annually as 
tribute, and the Emperor then started on his retura journey. , It 
■was a disastrous march; the guidesi lost their ,way, the armjy 
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climbed mountain, after mountam without finding any road, and 
it was not till after 6 months that the exhausted soldiers succooded 
in making thoir way into open country. 

Tae SoW In the meantime, the Vijayanagara kings rose to power, and 
dynasty. Orissa was exposed to attack from the south no loss than from tho 
north. On tho doath of the last Qanga king, his minister, 
.TCapilendradova, aided by the nobles and the Bahmani Emperor, 
Ahmad tShah 11, seized tho throne and founded tho Stiryavansa or 
Solar dynasty in 1435. llo found tho Cortunos fd his kingdom at 
a very low ehh, but succeeded by constant wars in extending its 
limits tin it stretched from tho Granges to tlio Ponnar. In Bengal 
Shama-ud-din Ahmad Shah was striving to keep up a tottering- 
throne, and here the Oriyas extended their frontier up to tho Ganges. 
In the south Telingana was divided among a number of petty chiefs ; 
and K^apilendra overran and annexed tho country as far as tho 
Kiishna. South of this river, tho last two kings of the first Vijaya- 
nagara dynasty, harassed by internal revolt and bloody wars with 
the Bahmani Sultans, were straggling to uphold a sinking empire. 
Taking advantage of their troubles, the Oriya king annexed tho 
east coast south of the Krishna as far as Udayagiri near Nolloro, 
and then success-fully resisted tho attempts of tho Bahmani 
Sultans to crush him. In 1457 he forced their army to returo 
from the siege of Bavaiakonda, and 4 years later, on the death 
of Hxunayun, ravaged thoir territories up to Bidar. Energetic as 
was his foreign policy, he showed no loss vigour in his internal 
administration. One of the earliest measures of his roign was to 
remit the chauhdari tax paid by Brahmans and tho tax on salt 
and oo-ffries, to stop the resumption of waste and pasture lands, 
and to issue orders that all the ohiofs in Orissa were to work for 
the general good on pain of banishment and confiscation of their 
property. 

On the death of Kapilendra in 1470, a civil war ensued, but 
finally Purusottainadeva overcame bis rivals with tho help of 
Muhammad Shah II, to whom he ceded the southern districts of 
Kondapalli and Bajamaliendri. His subsequent attempt to 
recover them led to an invasion by Muhammad Shah, but the 
Oriya king appears ultimately to have regained them, and to have 
extended his kingdom at least as far as Kondavidu to the south. 
His son, Prataparudradeva, ascended the throne in 1497, and had 
at once to march to tho north to repel an invading army sent by 
the king of Bengal, Ala-ud-din, and ten years later ho had 
again to drive out another force which advanced under the Bengal 
general, Ismail Khan. In the south he was engaged in constant 
■wars -with Narasa, the founder of the second Vij’ayauagara dynasty 
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and^dtliliis famous son, Krislmaraya, till tlie straggle ended witb. 
the cession of all tho territory south of the Krishna by the Oriya 
king. His kingdom was still further reduced hy the loss of the 
tract between the Krishna and GtodaYari in 1622, when Kuli 
Kntb Shall, the founder of tho Goloonda dynasty, invaded Telin- 
gana and drove out tho Oriya army. Although, however, the 
reign of Prataxmrudradova was one of temxioral doolino, it wit- 
Eossod a great religious revival, owing to the s^n’ead of tho Yish- 
nuite dootiiues. In 1510 Ohaitanya, the great axiostlo of Vaish- 
navisin, reimired to Orissa and thorc devoted tho rest of his days 
to the xwoiiagation of tho faith ; ho is said to have converted the 
king and several of his olRoers, but his xireaching was not oonflnod 
to tho court, and tho xunity of his life and doctrines made a 
lasting iinxiression on the xieoxile generally. 

The Solar dynasty did not long survive the death of Pratapa- ne Bhoi 
rudi’adeva. The powerful minister, Govinda BiclhySdhara, killed 
his two sons one after the other, and in 1541-42 seized the throne. 

The short-lived Bhoi dynasty which he estahhshed only lasted till 
1600, and the few years it covered were sj)6nt in civil war. Pirst 
Eaghubhanja, the ne^ihew of Govinda, revolted, but was soon 
defeated and driven out of the country by liis uncle. On the 
death of his son, whose unpopular reign ended about 1557, the 
minister, Mukunda Dova, rebelled, and after killing the two last 
Bhoi kings and defeating Eaghubhanja, who had returned at the 
head of a Bengal army, secured tho throne in 1560. 

Mukunda Deva, who was a Telugix by birth, was thedast inde- 
pendent Hindu king of Orissa, which at this time was in danger Deva. 
from its powerful neighhours both on the north and south. In 
1664 Ibrahim the Goloonda king was eager for aggrandizement, 
and in Bengal iSuIaiman Karani was equally anxious to extend 
bis dominions by annexing Orissa. In 1564-65 Mukunda Deva 
conoliidod a treaty with the Emxreror Akbar, which was intended 
as a counterpoise to the ambition of the Afghans in Bengal, 
hut this measure did not long help) the Oriya king. In 1567 
Ibrahim, who had invaded Rajanxahendri imsirccessfully three 
years previoirsly, conquered the country as far north as Ghioaoole ; 
and next year Sulaiman Karani, finding AJcbar fully ocoupued by 
wars in tbe west, attacked Mukunda Deva, when ho bad marched 
to the banks of the Ganges, and forced him to take refuge in the 
frontier fort of Kotsama. Ho then detached a pxart of his force 
under his Afghan general, IHaliabad Kala Pahar, who quickly 
marched southwards through Mayiirhhanj, defeated the lung’s 
depnxty, aud ravaged Orissa. At this juncture, one of the Oriya 
chiefs raised the standard of revolt, and hearing of this, Mxikunda 
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Deva liuniecl south to save his kingdom, hut was defeated and 
slain hy ihoj rebel forces, ■svhose leader was in his turn killed by 
the Muliaminadan invaders, llaghubhanja escaped from the 
prison in whioh ho had been confined by Mukunda Dova and 
attempted to soouro the empty throne, but after some four months 
desultory fighting’, his death loft the Afghans masters of Orissa 
(1668 A. D.). 

Of the internal state of the coimtry during these five oonturios 
of Hindu sovereignty, wo have unfortunately very little record, 
Both Buddhism and Jainism wore noglooted by the Ganga and 
the Solar kings, and, if the palm-leaf records can bo believed, tho 
followers of those religions were persecuted by tho fonner lino. 
Tho Oangfas did not, however, negleot tho older Saiva worship ; 
and, thongh they did not build any temples tbcmselves, their 
rich gifts to the shrines at Bhubaneswar shew that they were tlio 
royal patrons of Saivism. At the same time, they seem to have 
been catholic in their religious tastes, as tho great Vaishnavite 
fane of Jagannath at Purl and the massive sun-templo of 
Konarak were built under their orders ; and the Sfiryavansa kings 
followed in their footsteps, liberally endowing the i'uri temple. 

The land was a land of plenty, producing abundance of grain 
and Auit, but in spite of tliis plenty, tho people wore oocasionally 
exposed to tho horrors of famine. Tho palm-leaf ehroniolos 
mention one such famine in tho reign of Kapiloudradeva when tho 
price of a bharan of paddy rose to 105 Mlims of cowries, while in 
tho reign, of Prataparudradeva it was once as high as 1.26 kdham. 
Except in times of distress, provisions were exceedingly cheap, 
cowrie-shells were the only medium of oxchunge among the people 
generally, and there was no demand for a gold or silver ourrenoy. 

The northern part of Balasorefrom the Kansbans to tbe frontier 
of Bengal appears to have still been in an undeveloped state. 
Thongb Central and Southern Orissa are full of the great stone 
buildings erected by its kings, there is a noticeable absence in the 
north of any forts, temples, palaces or bridges which can be traced to 
a period earlier than tbe 16tb century. To that time must be attiib- 
uted tbe strong chain, of forts at Baibania in the extreme north- 
ern comer of’the district, just opposite the place where the old 
Patban road crosses tbe Subarnarekba. This road, whioh runs 
parallel to the Trunk Bead but nearer the hills, and which is left 
uncultivated by tbe peasants apparently from superstitions motives, 
was made or used at about tho same time hy the Afghans during 
their expeditions to Outtacb. Further evidence of the undeveloped 
state of the juorth of the district is afforded by tho fact that 
tenures granted, for the pprpope of clearing and settling forest land 
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are numerous there, while they are hardly Imown south of the 
Kanshans, except in the hills ; that it contains a large number of 
villages whose name begins with tho word Ban or forest ; and that 
there is a marked prevalence of the aboriginal type among the 
lower classes.'* 

With tho Muhammadan oonciuest Balasore emerged from its 
former obscurity, and became the highway along whioh the 
Muhammadan armies passed and repassed and fought the'r battles. 
The first invasion of 'Kala Pahar can be traced by the tombs of bis 
captains, who fell in battle, and were tberoforo dignified with the 
title of Shahid or martyr hy the fanatical Musalmans. One of 
these captains, Ilitam Khan, was buried at Gariipada, where the 
BhuiySs enjoy a rent-free grant on condition that they keep xtp 
his shrine ; at Basta lies another, Shah Husaini Shahid ; at Eam- 
chandrapur, south of Garhijada, is a third, Muhammad Khan 
Shahid ; and at Eemuna, a foiuth, Gixlah Shah Shahid, from whom 
the large bazar of Shahji Patna takes its name. Kala Pahar did 
not, however, make a long stay in the country. In the year 
following the conquest he took his departure fi'om Orissa, and 
Sulaiman Karani outmsted the government of the country to a 
deputy. But he left heliind a large number of his turbulent 
followers, many of whom settled at Kasba, a suburb of Balasore, 
and at Bbachakh and Dhamuagar, where their descendants are still 
to he found, 

Daiid Khan, tho second son of Sulaiman Karani, who suc- 
ceeded to the governorship of Bengal, threw off all allegiance to 
the Emperor of Delhi and dedarecl himself independent. In the 
struggle which ensued, Baud Khan was driven out of Bengal by 
the forces of the Emperor Akbar under Munim Khan, and fled 
to Orissa. Here he remained some time scouring the country 
between Cuttack and Jaleswar (Jellasore),but at last Munim Khan, 
accompanied hy the celebrated Todar Mai, Akhar’s great finance 
minister, forced him to give battle. The armies met on the north- 
ern hank of the Subarnarekha near the village of Tukaroi, where 
the battle-field is well Imown to the villagers, who still call it 
Mughalmari or the slaughter of the Mughals; it runs westward 
for some 6 miles from Jaleswar towards the river. Baud Khan, 
was completely defeated and fled to Bhadrakh, and when Munim 
Khan pressed after him, continued his flight to Outtaok, where a 
peace was concluded. Baud Khan renouncing aU daim to Bengal 
and Bihar and receiving Orissa as a fief from the Mughal Emperor. 
He was left in possession of Central Orissa as far as the Baitarani, 


^Kotes OH tilt' History of Orissa, liy J, Bcauies, J. A, S, B., Yol, lii, 1883. 
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■bafc the territory comprised in the Balasore district was annexed 
to the sf(5a/i of Bengal, and placed in charge of two th&n&dan^ 
who were stationed at Jaleswar and Bhadrakh. 

For some, years after this, Balasore, lying as it does hotween 
ro 0 ons. frontier of Bengal, became tho theatre of tlio 

fighting hotween the Afghans of Orissa and the Mughal forces. 
Nono f)f tho battles wero very decisive, nor are there traces 
of tiro hattlo-fiolds, though many places with Musalnran names 
in various paiis of the district testify to tho ’sottlomont of Afghan 
and Mughal invaders. In 1575 Baud Khan again revolted 
and oven-'an Bengal ; hut next year the Afghans wore defeated, 
Baud Khan was slain, and in 1578 Orissa hecaino a prov- 
ince of Akhar’s empire. No sooner had Todar Mai, who had 
effected the annexation, left Orissa, than tho Afghan remnant 
sallied forth from tho hills in wliiclr they had taken refuge, and in 
1580 the Province again revolted. Tho sway of the Afghans was 
extended as far north as the Itiipnarayan river, hut on tho defeat 
of their leader, Kutlu Khan, in 1583, Balasore was loft unmolested 
by these turbulent adventurers. It was not, however, until Akbar 
sent another Hindu general, Man Singh, against them that any 
settled government was introduced. In a great battle, fought 
like Mughalmai'i, ou the northern hank of the Stiharnarokha, in 
1693, he crushed the Afghiius, who were thon driven out of 
Jaleswar and forced hack to Giittaok, where they submitted to Man 
Singh. From that year Orissa was regarded as a regular pai-t of 
the Empire, and the imperial commissions appointing a Govern or 
of the Lower Provinces regularly incluclo “ Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa.” 

The Afghans, though defeated, were not crushed. In 
1698 they rose under Usman Khan, during the absence of 
Man Singh, defeated the Imperial-troops at Bhadrakh, occupied 
a great portion of "Western Bengal, and again obtained possession 
of Balasore as far as the Subarnarekha. Man Singh, however, 
returned and defeated Usman Khan, who thereupon retired to 
Cuttack. Thence he again sallied forth in 1 611 with an army of 
30,000 horse, and encamped ou the hanks of the Subarnarekha. 
After a fierce struggle, which appears to have taken place among 
tho marshes near Ka jghat on the southern side of the river, Usman 
was killed, his troops fled in disorder', and Sluijaat Khan, the 
leader of the Mughals, entered Orissa as a conqueror and finally 
annexed it to tho Mughal empire. This defeat of tho Afghans 
virtually ended tho struggle between them and tho Mughals, and 
Orissa remained a province of the Empire till 1751 when it passed 
to the Marathas, 
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Puring these long years of fighting, in all their •ooJistant rntomai 
advances and retreats, the' Afghans appear to have regarded 
Bhadrakh as their frontier, while J aleswar was tlie frontier of the 
Imperialists ; and the intermediate eonntry was a dehateable 
ground, the cook-pit of the rival arraios. With the peace which 
was now eatahlislied, Balasoro began to dovolop. When the 
Afghans ceased to desolate the land, it rapidly recovered ; cultiva- 
tion expanded, and was further promoted by the grant to old 
soldiers of the ompire of jarjlrs, such as that at Dhamnagar, where 
there is a populous Mulrammadan colony, the descendants of the 
original grantees. From this lime too dates the rise of Balasoro 
as a commercial town ; the oloth woven there began to be famous ; 
and a few years later the English estahlished themselves as 
traders in the district. It was a favourite residence of the 
Muhammadan governor of Shuja-ud-din, Mir Tala Khan (1725-34) 
who built the masonry tank and reservoir, and the mosque 
and gardens known as the Kadam Easril. He is also said to have 
had a hunting place at Eenmna, 5 miles from Balasoro under the 
Nilgiri Hills, where there are extensive ruins of Muhammadan 
tombs and buildings ; the neighbourhood still abounds with game, 
and the name, which means a hunting ground, |confirms the legend. 

During the last half century of the Mughal rule Orissa again Mniiam- 
became a soeno of anarchy. The Q-overnor of Bengal, in despair 
of being able to get in its revenues by civil administrators, made 
it over to soldiers of fortune, wlio.colleolod the land tax at the 
spear point, and kept back as much of it as they dared from their 
distant master. As the latter strengthened his power, how'-ever, he 
sent his son-in-law to govern Orissa and annexed the norihem 
part to Bengal, the river Snbamarekha thus forming the frontier 
between tbe two Provinces ; but the Internal troubles which beset 
the Mughal Government prevented anything like a settled adminis- 
tration, and the peasantry were left at the meroy of a succession 
of Hide soldiers, who harried the Province and got together as 
muob plimder as their brief tenure of offioe allowed them. In 
1740 All Vardi Khan became Nawab or Yiceroy of Bengal ; and 
tbe Governor of Orissa having refused to acknowledge liis autho- 
rity, he marched south to orush him, and found his forces drawn 
up in battle array at Balasore. Mr. Beames* has identified the 
place where this battle took place with a spot about a mile north 
of the civil station, where a long ridge of high land, then clothed 
with woods, slopes down into tlie marshes between the ISTimiajoi'i 
and Burabalang rivers near the villages of Hajipnr and Dohopam. 


^ Notes on tlio History of Orissa, J, A. S, B„ Vol. lii, 1883, 
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The river surrounds this land on three sides, and in so strong a 
position Murshid Kuli Khan, the Q-overnor of Orissa, might long 
have defied his adversary, who, being cut off from the town, 
oould get no provisions and was in much distress. Murshid’s 
son-in-law, however, rashly moved out to attack the Naw'ab, and 
the result was a complete victory fur the latter. 

Mariitiiit Shortly after tliis, tlioli M'aratas burst down upon Orissa, at tlio 
iiiMisinns. jg qI xiahib, the tronohorous Diwan of the 

Governor. Driven back from Bengal by All Vardi KliSn, tlrey 
made a stand at Balasore, and a battle took place on the high land 
now occupied by the civil station of Balasore, a little to the south 
of the camp of Murshid Kull Kliau menlionod above. The battle 
went against the Marath-is, who then retreated on Cuttack, and 
thence througlr the hills to Berar, plundering everything they 
could lay hands upon. In the cold weather of 1714 Baghrrji 
sent another army of 20,000 horse into Orissa. Ali Yardi Khan 
met them in Midnaporo, and being unable to cope with them in 
the field, proposed negotiations, invited Bhaskar Pandit, the Diwan 
of Eaghuji, and the principal officers to an entertainment, and 
there murdered them. Deprived of its loaders, the army retreated 
in confusion through Balasore, Avhoro they wore much harassed 
by the peasantry, who maintained a guerrilla warfare and out off 
all stragglers without mercy. 

In 1745 Eaghuji took his rovougo. Marching down upon 
Cuttack, ho overran the country, and refused to leave unless 
he was paid three crores of rujjoes. lie then advanced to 
Katwa, but was mot and defeated there by Ali Vardi Kh5n, 
on which he returned to Berar, lelundering as usual on the 
way. After this, he was, fortunately for Balasore and Orissa, 
engaged in wars and intrigiles elsewhere, though stray bands of 
Marathas made their appearance in the country from time to time. 
Butin I7o0 Janojl Bhonsla, the son of Eaghuji, was sent into 
Orissa with Mir Habib, and the two commenced the old system of 
j)lunder and extortion. Ali Vardi IChan now lost all hope of 
resisting the marauders, and gave ux> to them the whole province 
south of the Subamarekha, as well as the paryaua of Pataspur 
north of that river, the Marathas holding the province as security 
for the Gliaiith or tribute always claimed by them from conquered 
provinces. Next year, dixring Janoji’s occupation of Orissa, the 
traitor Habib met his deserts. Ho was charged with embezzle- 
ment by Janoji, who made him prisoner in his camp at Qarhpada, 
on the borders of MayFirblianj, 15 miles north of Balasore. Habib 
having tried to escape with a few followers, was hacked to 
pieces by the guards placed over him. The place, where his amp 
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was pitched, is a small hazar and village in mrycoia G-arhpaclli, 
whioh is still hnown as Habibganj. In 1755 the whole country 
was finally and conclusively made over to the Marathas, and 
from that date till 1803 Orissa remained a Maratha province. 

Wretohed as the state of Orissa had been imder the Mughals, 3,“® 

^ * Ai A T? k 

a half-century of deeper misery remained for it under tlio jiut.h.'* 
Marathas. Tbo Maratha prince liad his capital or standing camp 
at Nagpur in Central India, and Avaged inc‘essfl.nt Avar upon liis 
neighbours. Ilis doputtos, wlio A\'ero constantly olianged, and 
imprisoned on their recall, stntggled to Avring' out of Orissa— the 
only peaceful i’roviuoo oE his kingdom— a sutlicioney to supply the 
mihtary necessities of their master. All the offices connected Avith 
raising the revenue Avere sold to the highest bidder at the Maratha 
court at Nagpur. Every dqiuty who oame to Orissa had ruined 
himself in order to huy his appointment, and he AveU haew that 
the time aUowed him for rebuilding his fortunes would he but 
short. Erom the hereditary Orissa Prince he managed to wring 
about £130,000 a year; the smaller proprietors he ousted without 
mercy from their lands ; and he laid heavy burdens uj)on the 
pilgrims oE Jagannath. By degrees those atrocities began to 
work their own cure. The peasant militia of Orissa, strong in the 
network of rivers, defied the Maratha troops ; and the collection of 
the revenue in the billy frontier simply reduced itself to an 
annual campaign, ‘in which,’ soys Mr. Stirling, ‘to say nothing 
of the expenditure of blood and treasitre, theMarathfis Avere nearly 
as often worsted as successful.’ 

There appears to be no trace of anything like a settled admin- 
istration. The Maratha cavalry harried the country at stated 
periods each year, and departed A\ith the spoil ; and the internal 
organization of the village communes formed the only sort of civil 
government. Each village bad its semi-hereditary, semi-eleotive 
head, who ruled the hamlet and represented it to the Maratha 
receiver. When the extortions of the latter passed all hounds, the 
village temporized till it could get its headman out of bis oLhtohes, 
and then the whole community decamped with their cattle into the 
jungle. But though the swamps and forests yielded an asylum 
from the Maratha spearmen, the peasantry could not fly from the 
consequences of their own flight. The land lay iintilled, and 
any failure of the rice crops produced a famine. Within seven 
years two terrible scarcities afflicted Orissa. The famine of 1770 
Avas intensified by a mutiny of foreign troops. While the people 
‘were dying by hundreds of thousands on every road side, the 

* This account of the Maratha rule is condenBocl from that given in IIuiitci'’a 
Statistical Account of Cuttaclt, , 
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Maratha soHiorj throw up tho last vestige ol control, and for 
many months ranged like wild boasts across tho country. Seven 
years afterwards, 1777, another great famine ensued ; and as tlio 
Maratha power at Nagpur dooayed, oneh party into whioli it split 
separately linrried and plundered the Province. 

From this terrible oppression tho pooplo wore delivered by tho 
conqneai'. of tho cotmtry by tho English in 1800. 'Dio Ifnglish 
wore, howovor, no si rangers in tho laird, tor they had sotilod nt 
Balasore some loO yours liotoro. Tho following account of this 
early sottlcmout is taken from Hunter’s History oC India. 

“ Tho popular story of our sottloinont in Bengal is a pretty one. 
A patriotio sbip-surgoon, Mr. tlabriel Boughton, having cured 
an imperial princess of a severe burn in 1000, would take no foe 
for himself, but secured for liis oountrymon the riglit to trade free 
of duties in Bengal. It is true tliat Mr. Boughton obtained an 
influence at tho Mughal Court, hut ho did not go there until 1040, 
and meanwhile tho Englisli had fixed themselves on tho Bengal 
seaboard by no romance of Imperial favour, but by suftorings and 
endurance of a deeper pathos. The draft-treaty proposed by 
Sir T. Eoo in IGIG had mentioned tho ports of Bengal as places 
free to the Englisli, and visions of trade with that distant province 
flitted before the Company’s servants of Surat. Bengal was to bo 
opened to us, however, not by any plunge of the Surat Oounoil 
into the Eastern (arra incoonila, but by the gradual advance of 
the English up tlie- Madras coast. The “ Coldon Phirmaund ” 
of the Q-olconda King* in lfi32 encouraged tho Masulipatam 
factory to send a trading parly northward. Accordingly in March 
1633, eight Englishmen started in a native junk, ‘ with a square 
sail, an oar-lilre rudder, and a high poop with a thatched house 
built on it for a cabin,’ and rolled up the Bay of Bengal till they 
reached the mouths of the Great River of Orissa. There, on 
April 21, Easter Day, 1033, they cast anchor inside the mud- 
hanks of the Mughal customs-station of Ilarishpur. The Hindu 
Port-officer or “Roggor” (our sea-captain’s rendering of Raja) 
behaved with Indian courtesy to the strangers. But presently a 
Portuguese frigate steered into the haven, anchored close to our 
half-decked boat, and got up a souffle on shore, ‘ whore our men 
beiug oprest by multitudes had, like to have been all slaine or 
spoyled, but that Lueklip the Roggor (*. e., Lakshmi the Raja) 
resoued them with two hundred men.’ 

“ Ralph Cartwright, the oHof merchant, lea,viug the boat in 
the joint jiroteotion of its crew and tbe friendly Port-officer, pro- ' 
ceedod with a small deputation inland to the Moslem Governor of 
Orissa at Cuttack, at the delta-head of the Mahanadi or Great 
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Biver- Their mission was to ‘the h7alboh of Bengal/ hut our 
simple explorers looked on one native ruler as much the same as 
another, and they thought that the Q-overnor of Oriasa would 
serve their purposes equally well. The Idndness which they 
met with on their few days’ journey up the delta — kindness 
which Hindu hospitality showed to any stranger from a dis- 
tant land who came in poaeo — ^impressed them deepoly. The im- 
pjosing etiqxxotte oE the Court of Outtaok quickly brought them 
hack to a sense of their pjosition. The Moslem Q-overnor of Orissa 
Avas merely a deputy of the Mughal Viceroy of Bengal. Bub he 
was a polite Persian who Imew horv to oomhine courtesy with 
state, and with a certain simpdioity, half military, half religious. 
By day the lord of a magnifloent fortress-palaoe, at , night he 
slept’ like a soldier in his tent, ‘ with Ms most trusty servants and 
guards about him.’ He received the three Englishmen in his 
Hall of Publio Audience amid oriental spolendour ; affably inclined 
his head to Mr. Cartwright ; then slipxphng off his sandal offered 
‘ his foot to our merohant to kiss, which he t-wioe refused to do, 
hut at last he Avas fain to do it,’ Cartwright presented his gifts. 
Before, however, he could finish his pietition for trade, ‘ the King’s 
almoner ’ gave the signal for pnayer, the glittering Court knelt 
down Avith then' faces to the setting sun, and business ended for 
the day. MoanwMle, the palace had been hghted up Avith a blaze 
of countless tapers, and the English returned to the quarters 
assigned to them in the adjacent city of Cuttaok. 

“ The picturesque negotiations wMoh followed read like a tale 
out of the ‘ Arabian Nights.’ OartAvright oame mth two distinct 
objects : redress for the Portuguese attack within a Mughal harbour, 
and a license for trade. The Portuguese Captain lodged a counter- 
oomplaint against our orew, and each of the litigants purchased 
the aid of powerful officials. Cartwright asserfed Ms title to seize 
the frigate on the hold ground ‘that all such vessels as did trade 
on the coast and had not a pass either from the EngEsh, Danes or 
Dutch, were lawful prize.’ The Poituguese Captain could only 
produce a pass from his own nation, which availed nothing, as the 
Mughal Q-overnment looked on the Portuguese aspirates, and had 
in the poreoeding autumn sacked their chief settlement in Bengal. 
Aocordingly the Q-overnor ‘ made short Avork Avith the matter, 
and put us all out of strife presently ; for he confiscated both 
vessel and goods all to himself.’ This Avas too much for the 
English temper. To the astonishment of the oouitiers ‘ our 
merohant rose upx in great anger, and departed, saying that if 
he could not have right here, he would have it in another 
prlaoe. And so went Ms way, not taking his leave of the 
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Nabob or of any other. At -wiiich abrupt departure tliey all 
admired.’ 

“ The (Jovexnor, rather amused than offended by his audacity, 
gave him three days to oool down, and then ordered him into tho 
Tresenoe. Cartwright Imew that his life and those of his compan- 
ions depended on a nod from tho State Cushion. Yot ‘ with a stern 
undaunted countonnneo ’ ho doolarod that His Ilighuoss ‘had 
done his masters of tlie Honorable Company wrong, and by his 
might and power had taken their rights from them, which would 
not be so endured.’ This was a new language to the polite 
Persian. He inquired of the Indian merchants before him what 
sort of a nation it was that bred a man like that. They answered 
that it was a nation whose ships wore such that no ‘ vessel great or 
small ’ could stir out ‘ of His Majesty’s dominions ; but* they 
would take them.’ ‘ At those words the King said but little, but 
what ho thought is beyond my knowledge to toll you.’ 

“ The result soon appeared. The Q-overnor or ‘ King ’ kept 
the Portuguese frigate, hut on May 5, 1033, ho scaled an 
order giving the English an ample license to trade. It was 
addressed to Kalph Cartwright, merchant, ajid granted him ike 
liberty to traffic and export, free of oustoms, at any port of Orissa, 
and to purchase ground, erect factories, and build or repair ships. 
We had now, by the circuit of the Indian coast, re-entered the 
provinces of the Mughal Empire and there is no question of 
fortifications, as on the tinsettled seaboard of Southern India. 
AH disputes were to he brought before the Governor in person 
and decided by him ia open darhar, ‘ because the English may 
have no wrong (behaving themselves as merchants ought to do).’* 
Next day the Governor feasted the Englishmen and sent them, 
contented away. They built a house of business at Hariharpur, 
on a channel half way down the delta, and, as they fondly hoped, 
beyond the malaria of the swamps. Next month, June 1633, 
Cartwright founded the factory of Balasore further up the coast, 
and near the present boundary between Oiissa and Bengal. The 
Masulipatam Council gave loyal support by sendmg on to him the 
‘ Swan ’ with her whole cargo, just arrived from England; and 

* The beginning' of onr trade with Orissn is usually ascribed to n./a)'m^n 
granted to the English a year later by the Emperor whah .Tabaii, confining them 
to Pipit near an old mouth of the SuhariiarelcUS river. Exhnnslive enquiry 
renders it doubtful whether such a farman was ever issued ; and whether any 
English factory was built at Pipli under its authorisation. Captain Alexander 
Hamilton, ho'wever, who linow the Indian coast well between 1088 and 17S8, speaks 
of an English factory as formerly existing at Pipli, whose river had by that time 
silted up. The explanation probably is that our Bnlnsoro factory had at one time an 
agency at Pipit, which it soon abandoned. Soo also article on Pipit in Chapter xy. 
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on July 22 , 1633, alie anolioreJ off the Muglial oustoms-stfttion 
of Harishpur. There she broke the silence of the swamps by firing 
three guns, but receiving no answer, sailed xip the coast till she 
foxxnd Cartwright at Balasore. 

“ Everything seemed to smile on the adventurers, and they 
in’ojeoted outlying factories at I’uri in the southern extremity, 
and at Tipli on the northern boundary, of the Orissa seaboard. 
But their brief prosperity ended in disaster and death. The 
cargo of the ‘ Swan, ’ chiefly broadcloth and lead, found no 
purchasers at Balasore, and lay for nearly a year unsold. The 
luscious fruits and cheap anuok of Orissa formed temptations 
which the English sailor could not resist, and during the rainy 
season the deadly malaria of the swamps oi’ept round their 
factory in the mid-delta as round a beleaguered city. Before the 
end of the year, five of our six factors in Orissa perished ; the 
mortality among the sailors was terrible ; and a second English 
ship sent thither had to make her way to Madras with most of 
her crew stricken down hy fever. It is difficult for us now to 
realise the miseries whioli oitr countrymen, with their English 
habits of eating and chinking, suffered in the stifling forecastles 
and cabins of their ships, and in tho mat-huts which formed their 
sole shelter on shore. Even a third of a century later, when they 
had learned in some measure to accommodate their chess and 
manner of living to the climate, two large English ships, after 
one year of the climate of Balasore, were unable to put out te - sea 
‘ because most of their men were lost.’ 

" With their goods unsaleable and factors and seamen dying 
around them, the survivors clung through the rainy season of 
1633 to the footholds they had won on the Orissa coast. But two 
new scourges were added to their miseries. The Portuguese 
pirates from the other side of the Bay of Bengal swooped dowm 
on the liver mouths a Dutch fleet from the Madras coast and 
the Eastern Archipelago blockaded the roadsteads with pinnaces 
of ten to sixteen guns strengthened hy an occasional ship, 
Oartwi’ight had to give up the idea of planting agencies at the 
northern and southern extremities of Orissa ; his central factory 
midway down the delta fell into decay, due in part to the silting 
up of the river ; and soon all that remained to the English in 
Orissa was the unhealthy settlement at Balasore. The parent 
factory at Masulipatam had enough to do to keep its head above 
the all-engulfing wars between the inland king of Golconda and 
his haif-suhdued coast-rajas. The company at home, in the grip 
of Ooux’t cabals, looked on the Orissa settlements as a new and 
unprofitable burden which had been tbrust upon it. ‘ No one 
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eared alioirt thorn; they were distant, nnhealtliy, dangerous.’ 
In 1641. the ship ‘Dyamond* was ordered thither to pay off 
their dehts.and bring away tire factors. 

“ But in the summer of 1()42, after nine years’ despairing 
struggle for, oxistenoe, the tide began to turn. Francis Day, who 
had just founded Madras, visited Balasoro and lU’otosted that it ‘ is 
not to be totally loft.’ After all, it lay within tlio Mughal 
Empire, whose settled order contrasted with the wild dynastic 
confusion further down tho coast. The Madras Council shrank, 
however, from the risk, and referred tho question homo. Meou'- 
while the Company in London was exchanging the makeshift 
rale of Charles for the control of Parliament. In 1660 it 
resolved to . follow the example of the Dutch and to found a 
settlemont in Bengal itself. Yet the perils of the Hooghly river, 
then unsiu'veyed and without lights or buoys, rendered it imsafo 
for large vessels. The Madras Council resolved therefore to make 
Balasore a port of transhipment, whence cargoes should be 
carried in native boats roimd to the Gangetio delta, and so up its 
south- weBtem channel, the Hooghly, to Hooghly town, about a 
hundred miles from the sea.” 

■ In 1667 the' Madras Council for the second time resolved to 
withdraw their factories from the Bengal seaboard, but the 
settlement was saved by the poHoy of Cromwell, who in that 
year reorganized the Company on a broader basis. A commis- 
sion J^) Bengal put down tho malpractices which had sprung up 
and re-established the trade. Hooghly -'became the head agency 
in Bengal, and Balasore was an out-faotory under its oontrol, 
which was administered by a chief with three assistants or coun- 
cillors, a regular subordination, of authorities, and a code of 
rules for the oonduct of life and business. 

The Portuguese had, however, established themselves in the 
district some time before tho English appeared there. They 
had effected a settlement at Pipll as early as 1599, and that place 
was their chief port on the seaboard. It was also a centre of the 
Arakaneso pirates, who were in league with their Portuguese 
and •whose attacks crippled the English trade. Their sloops 
haunted the bay, and in 1633 when tbe Swan was in the 
Bay of Bengal, some of them suddenly attacked her boat as it 
was being sent ashore for water, killed three of her men, and 
carried off the rest to X’ipli, which was a great slave market. The 
Portuguese had engaged to keep the Bay of Bengal clear of 
pirates, but- shamefully neglected their promise, and this was the 
oaiise of their downfall. Furious at their piratical raids and their 
refusal to release the numerous slaves in tlieh' ser'vioe, Shah Jahan 
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at last determined to make an example of them, and in 1632 
besieged and took tboir settlement at Hoogbly, enslaved or cir- 
oumoised the male survivors, and sent the fairest maide^ns to the 
harems of the Imperial court. The Dutch at once stepped into 
the place of the fallen Portuguese and established themselves at 
Pipli. The English, on reaching Orissa a year later, did not at 
first venture to struggle with them or even with the Portuguese, ■ 
who still retained a certain amoimt of power. The ship which the 
first English adventurers met at Ilarishpur hailed from Pipli j and 
as wo have seen, the Portuguese ‘ with the assistance of some of the 
lihhle-rahble rascals of the town ’ nearly made an end of them 
there. The English appear, however, to have been the first in the 
field at Balasoro, where the Dutch soon followed them. It is not 
known when the latter first made their settlement there, hut it 
appears that they acquired a plot of land from the Nawab Matakid 
Khan, the Governor of Shah Shuja, who was appointed in 1645. 

The first mention of them occurs in 1664, when there was a dispute 
with the English about their respective boundaries, which was 
settled by the Nawah Shaista Khan. Shortly afterwards, about 
1676, the Danes also came to Balasore, and about the same time 
the Eronoh set up yet another factory in the town. 

In 1686 the English settlement at Balasore was again nearly Capture 
abandoned. The Court of Directors, enraged by the way in which BaJaaore. 
Shaista IChan, the Viceroy of Bengal, oppressed then’ servants 
and harassed their trade, and ignorant of the strength • and 
resources of the Mughal empire, resolved to make war, upon it. 

They accordingly sent out a fleet of 10 ships under, Niohclson, 
with orders to proceed first to Balasore, remove the Company’s 
servants, and break up the factory. He was then to capture 
Chittagong, advance up the Ganges to Dacca, and there extort a 
treaty from the Viceroy by force of arms. This wild, scheme 
was doomed to ignominious failure, for Nioholson, under stress 
of bad weather, was unable to put in at Balasore, and was 
driven northwards to the Hooghly. Here he' found the 
English fortunes at a very low ebb. The Nawab had driven them 
out of Hooghly, and, headed by Gharnook, they were taking 
refuge in the swamps of Siitanuti on the present site of Calcutta. 

The Nawah sent an army to crush this new settlement, and the 
English, being forced to abandon it, moved in- 1687 to Hijili. 

Gharnook now resolved to take some reprisals. .“The 
first" blow was' struck by the ships at Balasore. The - port 
is situated on the Burahalang, a sinuous river doubling back 
upon, itself in numerous loops, with an awkward bar a little more 
than 2 miles fi'om its mouth. Some way up the streaia occurs a 
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projecting promontory, wliioli frequently appears in the records of 
Ohamock’s time under the name of the Point of Sand. The point 
tfommands the river for miles, and was armed by the Mughal 
rulers with a fort and batteries. West of it stood tho old town of 
Balasore ; beyond this, still fxn-thor up tho stream, was the rapidly 
growing new town whoro tho Europeans had established tlioii' 
factories. Tho hostile measures of Charnook had alarmed the 
whole country round. New Balasore was alive with horse- 
soldiers and foot-soldiers, and every Mughal’s house was turned 
into an improvised fortification. The ships wore drawn up in diy 
docks of mud under tlio protection of tho Point of Sand. Tho 
batteries were armed to tho tooth with guns taken out of tho 
vessels. But these preparations wore of no avail to stay tho attack 
of Ji70 British soldiers and sailors. In a single night tho fort was 
taken "with small loss. On the following day, tho rivor being clear 
of hostile ships, the English easily marched up to tho new town, 
and after a short struggle made themselves masters of tho whole 
plaoe, burning and destroying all before them. For two days new 
Balasore was given over to the spoilers. They broke into the 
king’s custom house ; they plundered tho private merchants ; and, 
returning to tho old town, burnt all tho shipping as it lay in tho 
docks. Two vessels arriving at tho mouth of tho river, ono belong- 
ing to the Prince, and tho other to the Nawsb, with four elephants 
on her, were seized and made prizes. Satisfied that enough had 
been done to vindicate thoir honour in the eyes of the people of 
Balasore, the English determined to leave,, but they were not 
allowed to get off scot-free. While waiting at tho mouth of tho 
tiver for a favourable wind, a long boat with a crow of 17 men, 
was surprised 2. miles uj> the country, and all tho men taken 
except one. The heads of three of the imisoners were cut off and 
stuck up at Hooghly.”* 

Fortunately for the English, this littlo filibustering expedition 
was passed oyer with mild contempt by the Mughals ; the Emperor 
Aurangzeb, who was then engrossed by his great wars in Southern 
India, is said to have contented himself with merely calling for a 
map in order to discover where Hooghly and Balasore were 
situated, 

After this, Oharnock moved up tho Ilooghly to Sulanuti, 
where he again began to build a factory. Hero in 1688 the 
English were found livmg in a few hovels by Heath, who came 
from England with orders to take olf the survivors and sail for the 
.conquest of Ohittagong. Having taken them on board, Heath, a 

. * Wiliou’t Eiii’ly Anuals o£ tLo Knglisli in BeiignJ, Vol. i, pp. 106, 107.- 
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liot-lieaded swasli'buokler, made for Balasore; and after some 
fruitless negotiations placed the bulk of bis troops on small sloops 
and ascended the Burabalang. The next day Obamook and those 
■with him in tbe ships could hear the rattle of the English musketry 
answered by tbe booming of tbe enemy’s pieces of ordnance. In 
less than throe hours the great guns were silenoed, and flames and 
smoke were seen rising up inland. Boats bringing back news of 
the fight soon followed. The English had landed under the cover 
of some ohtmps of coco-palms, dispersed a body of horse and foot, 
and with a rush carried the great battery which guarded the river 
and the Point of Sand, on which they had hoisted the king’s flag. 
All the artillery and stores had fallen into their hands, and they 
were already shipping off the ammunition. The victors were 
resting on the Point, and intended to march up to new Balasore 
that night. Their loss was only one kflled and six wounded. In 
the attack on the town which took place next day the soldiers, 
aooording to the peace party, committed great excesses. They 
made no difference between friends and foes, Christians and non- 
Christians, men and women, but ill-treated all alike. They failed, 
moreover, to rescue their countrymen, for the Covernor on hearing 
of their approach burnt the English factory, and carried off the , 
factors up country. They were never heard of again, and Heath 
sailed away to Chittagong.* 

Balasore remaiued unoccupied by the EagUsh for some years 
after this, but they apparently returned after 1690, when Aurang-« 
S!ob granted a new farman for the re-establishment of then 
factories in Bengal. There is, however, no record of their fortunes 
until the land began to bo overrun by ^the Marathas. Thence- 
forward tbo same tale of the injury to trade and of the desolation 
caused by the Maritha raids is constantly repeated. In 1748 we 
find Mr. KelsaU, the Eesident at Balasore, reporting that the 
Marathas had attacked the factory at Balramgaohi at the mouth of 
the Balasore river, but that they had been repulsed by tbe Nawah, 
who had pursued them into Cuttack. In 1760 the Eesident 
complains that owing to the disturbances be could not “ purchase 
any ready-money goods as the weavers or gi’eater part of them have 
been obliged to abscond.” Three years later he sent a requisition 
for 1,600 or 2,000 maunds of rioe because of the great scarcity 
caused by the savages of tbe Marathas who bad plundered Balasore 
and then gone ofl into the “NeHegreen” (Nilgiri) bills. In 
1767, according to oue account, tbe English fugitives took refuge 
at Balramgaohi on the capture of Calcutta by Siraj-ud-daula. 


* WilBon’e Burly Annala of tlio EngUBli in BobbuI, Yol. i, pp. 120, 121, 
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Mfl.ruthS ^ Siibalidar, Sheo Bliat Santra, was 

Oovornors. genfc to administer tlie Province, and after Mm there was a succes- 
sion of Deputies who did thoir host to wring what they could out 
of the people. The town of Balasoro itsolf seems, however, to 
have been honotitod by the residence of tlio Maratlifi ollioials. 
The suburb of Bhaskarganj was apparently named after Bhaskar 
Pandit, a Maratha Paujdar, Avho was captured and carried off 
to Nilgiri by tlio refractory Eaja of that small principality. 
Another Fau]'dar, Lain Kishor Itai, is said to have founded the 
Lain Bazar near Barabati in the town, and to have built a 
Biraduari or twelve-doored palace near that place ; Motiganj, now 
the centre of the town and tho principal market place, was 
established by MotJram about 1785 to 1790 ; and the last Paujdar, 
Mayura Pandit, commonly called Moro Pant, lived on the site 
where tho J agannath tomplo now stands. 

Outside the limits of the towjx, however, the peasants were at 
the mercy of rapacious tjumts, who stripped tho country bare. 
The people still remember the times when bands of Bargis, as tho 
Maratha horse were called, ranged through the country-side, 
ravaging and plundering under pretext of collecting revenue. 
, They were not bloodthirsty, thoir objeet being merely plunder, 
but of that they were insatiable, and their methods of securing 
it were barbarously cruel. All oases wore tried verbally, no 
record of any kind being kept, and eulpults were sentenced to 
be tied to tho heels of a horse, which was then flogged through 
the streets. Others were bound, smeared witli sugar, and exposed 
to tho attacks of ants and other in seel s. Others again had 

their fingers tied together, and wedges of iron inserted between 
them. It is small matter for wonder that to tMs da.y the peasant’s 
name for anarchy and oppression is “ Maratha Amal,” and that 
when the English appeared upon the scene, the Marathas were 
loft to fight their own battles unsupported by tho people. 

English When war at last broke out with the Marathas, it was 

Conquest, resolved, as a part of the general operations, to drive them out 
of Orissa, and a small force of 3,000 men under Colonel Harcourt 
marched from Ganjam and took the town of Cuttack. At 
the same time, a detachment of 500 native troops, 21 artillery- 
men and four O-pounders under Caj)taiu Morgan sailed from 
Fort Wdliam for Balasore. They arrived in three ships, and 
landed at Jampada near Gabgaou, a village adjoining old Bala- 
sore on the east, and about 3 miles below tire present town. They 
then advanced along the bank of the river, and owing probably 
to the difficult nature of the ground, were not opposed by the 
Marathas till they got dose to Balighat just below Barabati. 
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Here a band of borsemen bore down on them, and in the 
sHrmisb wbiob ensued, one European soldier was killed. Tbe 
English then rushed forward and attacked the Maratlia fort, 
of which they soon took possession (September 21st, 1808). The 
Maratbas appear to liave made but a faint resistance, and quickly 
disappeared. Immediately after this, a drum was beaten in all the 
bamrs announcing that the English had taken possession of the 
provinoe and would protect all who behaved themselves peaceably. 

Morgan then sent on a small detachment, which dislodged a party 
of the enemy and oooupied Soro, and Mayura Pandit retreated 
inoontinontly to Cuttack, plundering the ryots as he went. 
Another detachment of troops under Colonel Fergusson then moved • 
from J aleswar, airived at Balasore without any opposition, and 
marohed on to join the main body at Cuttaok. “ The inhab- 
itants,” according to a despatch* of the Marquess Wellesley, 

“ afforded every assistance to the British troops on their march and 
expressed the utmost satisfaotion in the prospect of being speedily 
relieved from the oppressions to which they had been uniformly 
subjected by the Maratha G-ovemment and of being placed under 
the protection of the British power.” A few days afterwards this 
prospect became a reality, for with the capture of Cuttaok on 
the 10th October 1803 the whole of Orissa passed under the 
British rale. 

Balasore was made a centre of quasi-military ’administration fobm a- 
for some time after the oonquost, Captain Morgan being placed 
in charge of the district, at first merely as the ofBcer oommanding b"steiot. 
at Balasore, hut subsequently as OoUector, Magistrate, and Salt 
and Customs Agent. Under him there was a native wnil or col- 
lector of revenue at Balasore, and three more at Soro, Bhadrakh 
and Dolgram. He exercised authority between the sea and the 
hill States, hut to the north all the parganm beyond Nangaleswar 
and Satmalang formed part of the old Bengal district of Midna- 
pore, and to the south the limits of his authority were ill-defined. 

In 1804 he made over charge to Mr. Ker, who was designated 
the Collector and Magistrate, Noiihera Division of Cuttack, and 
appears to have exercised jurisdiction as far south as the Brahman! 
river. Mr. Ker proceeded to make the first settlement of the coun- 
try, hut this settlement did not go beyond Bastel to the north, as 
Jaloswar was under Midnapore, and the country east of that place 
came under a separate arrangement. This tract of country 
between it and tho sea was called the “ Maratha MahSls ” 
and consisted of the piirganns of Pataspur, Kamardaohanr and 


•A Solootiou from WolluBloy’B DespatclioB, by S. J. Owou (1877), p. 380. 
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BhogrSi, together with the smaller mahak of Shahbandar, Napo- 
ohaur and Kismat Katsahi. This charge was abolished 12 months 
after its formation, for in 1805, after completing this settlement, 
Mr. Ker made over charge to Mr. Webb, who was appointed Col- 
lector of all Orissa, or as it was called the distiiot of Cuttack. For 
24 years after this the whole Province formed but one district, 
uaving its hoad-(iuartors at Pur! until 1816, wlien Cuttack was 
made the capital. From 1806 to 1821, Palasore was administered 
from Cuttack, and had no separate revenue oHieer ; but in 1821 
a Joint Magistrate was stationed at Balasoro as the deputy of the 
Magistrate of Cuttack, his duties being ohieBy the trial of criminal 
cases and the superintendence of police. In 1827 Balasoro was 
constituted an independent Oollectorate under Mr. H. Eicketts ; 
and in 182S Jajpur and Bhadrakh were attached to it, Jajpur 
being subsequently transferred to Cuttack. On the north, a 
perplexing series of transfers and retransfers of imrrjanm or fiscal 
divisions went on for a long time between Balasore and Midna- 
pore, some beiug transferred backwards and forwards as many as 
three times. The district finally acquired its present dimensions 
in 1870, when the noitherm boundary was defined, and the 
BaitaranI and Dhamra rivers were made the southern Umit of 
Balasore. 
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THE PEOPLE. 

Piiioii to 1872 no regular census ol tire district liad over been Gbowth 
taken ; but several rough attempts wore made from time to time 
to estimate the number of inhabitants. After the groat cyclones 
of 1831 and 1832, in which more than 22,U00 persons are said to Emiy o«u. 
have perished, the population was estimated at 450,000. Subse- 
quently a large area was transfennd to the cUstriot from Midna- 
poi’e, and the village ohaukldan were ordered to report the 
number of inhabitants in eaoh village. The result of this enum- 
eration was to disclose a population of 463,750. A rough census 
of the inhabitants was next taken in 1840 for the Survey officers, 
which gave an estimated population of 651,000 souls. In 1866 
the population was estimated at 732,000 ; and after the famine 
of 1866, the surviving population was estimated at 486,000. 

The first census which can bo regarded as in any way appxoxi- Censua of : 
mating to the truth was that of 1872, by which time the popula- 
tion had increased materially, owing both to the return of those 
who had fled from their homes during that great calamity, and to • 
the growth natural to a people recovering during a series of pros- 
perous years from the famine which had decimated their numbers. 

This census disclosed a total population of 770,232 souls with an 
average density of 373 persons to the s(|uare mile. If the estimate 
made in 18G6 was correct, the advance was no less than 69 per 
cent, during the succeeding six years, but this rate of growth 
would bo so phenomenal that there can bo little .doubt that that 
estimate was very much too low. In 1881 it was found that the 
population had increased hy 22 per cent., and amounted to 
945,280, the pressure of the people on the soil having risen to 453 
persons to the square mile. - This increase was due partly to 
improved enumeration and partly to a recovery from the losses 
caused hy the terrible famine of 1866. The next decade witnessed 
a greatly diminished rate of progress, the total number of persons 
recorded in 1891 being 994,675 or 5 per cent, more than in 1881. 

This iuorease was very evenly distributed all over the district 
except in Jaleswar and Ohaudbali thauas. In. the farmer . thSaa, 
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where there had been a decade of malarial fever of a very malignant 
typo, the population was practically stationary ; in Oliandbali there 
was an increase of no loss than 11 per cent, owing to the develop- 
ment of trade and the reclamation of waste land. 

WOl"**'' Hiring the next decade conditions AVore generally favoiirahlo, 
and the only disaster was a liigli flood in IflUO, wliioh destroyed 
crops and cattle, hut caused very little loss of life. The result was 
that in 1901 the population had increased to 1,071,107 or by 7'7 
ptu’ cent, since 1891, in spite of a loss of from 1 to 2 per cent, in 
consoquonoo of emigration. The population of the OliandbSli and 
B&sudebpxu' thanas showed the greatest development ; both those 
thanas, which ore on the sea-shore, contain much land lit for culti- 
vation, and the absence of destructive cyclones has encouraged 
reclamation. Dhamnagar in the south-east showed a slight loss of 
population, whioh, hoAvever, is probably only temporary. It was 
due to the destraotion of the crops by floods shortly before the 
census, whioh caused many of the males to go to other districts in 
search of work, in order to tide over theh temporary difliculties. 
This explanation is confirmed by the figures for each sex, the 
falling oli being confined to males, while the female population is 
greater than in 1891. Throughout the rest of the district the 
rate of increase was imiform, varying from 7’9 per cent, in 
Jaleswar to 9 per cent, in Bhadrakh. 

Chabao^ The average density of population is now 514 persons to the 

TBBisnos. square mile, and it will thus bo seen that the pressure of the 
people on the soil has increased very greatly since 1872, when 

Density, there were only 374 persons to each square mile. Its extent is 
determined very largely by the ixhysical aspects of the dilferent 
portions of the distiiot. Balasore at its greatest width is only 
40 miles broad from east to west, and every thana contains con- 
siderable areas of saline soil or uncultivated laterite, there being 
no police circle whioh is not either littoral or submontane. The 
density is as high as 662 and 591 persons to the square mile in 
thanas Bhadrakh and Dhanmagar, whioh contain only a little 
hilly country and march with the fertile central plain of Cuttack ; 
it is as low as 302 persons to the square mile in the maritime police 
circle of Ohandbali, a large part of whioh is a prahie of high grass 
merging on the sea-coast in a mangrove forest like the Sundarbans 
of Eastern Bengal. Nowhere, however, has the growth of .the 
people been greater than in this thana ; , in 1872 it supported 
only 178 persons to the square mile, and the density is therefore 
just, 70, per cent, as great as it was 30 years ago —a result due to 
the development of the port of Ohandbali and to the expansion of 
cultivation generally. 
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IVomthe fact that in. tlie census of 1901 the number of Migration, 
persons bom in Balasore who were enumerated elsewhere in India 
was 61,700, and that only 39,470 persons born elsewherp were 
enumerated in this distriot, it will he apparent that the number of 
orhigrants is far in excess of the number of immigrants. Large 
numbers are attracted to the sparsely inhabited Native States 
forming the western boundary of the Division, whore much arable 
land is still unoccupied, and settle there. Others go to Calcutta 
and its neighboixrhood to serve as pa//.'i-bear6rs, , dnnvam and 
labourers ; natives of the distriot are found working as cooks and 
domestic servants throughout Bengal ; and numerous emigrants go 
to the Sundarbans as cultivators and lield-labourers. This over- 
flow is, however, mostly temporary or periodic, and its most notice- 
able feature is the very small proportion of women accompanying 
the men, only 2,000 of the 19,170 emigrants , enumerated in 
distant parts of the Provinces being women. The men mostly go 
for a short time in the slack season when agricultural operations 
are at a standstill, and return with their savings at the breaking 
of the monsoon in order to cultivate their ancestral holdings. The 
advent of the railway has naturally ailorded far greater faoilities 
for communication with the outside world than previously existed, 
and has greatly stimulated migration. Natives of the district 
employed in Bengal return home at much more frequent intervals 
■ than formerly, and, on the other hand, the number seeking employ- 
ment elsewhere has greatly increased. At the last census it was 
found that the number of male emigrants, i.e., of natives of the 
distriot domiciled elsewhere, was 4,000 more than in 1891. The 
volume of immigration, on the other hand, always very small, has 
diminished ; and the greater number of immigrants come from the 
adioioing districts. They numbered 24,370 in 1901, while the 
immigrants from other parts of Bengal amounted only to 1,760 
and those from outside the Pinvince to 3,330. 

There are only two towns, Balasore and Bhadrakh, with a Towns and 
population of over 5,000 ; and the total number of their inhab- vUiagea. 
itants is only 39,400 or 3 '7 per cent, of the population. The 
remainder of the people are clustered together in .3.358 village fli-- 
The people have hitherto developed no tendency to collect into 
cities ; no new centres of industry have sprung up ; and the rapid 
development of commerce and manufactures which is so powerful 
a factor in the increase of urban population, is as yet unknown. 

The Oriya appears to have an inherent aversion to town life ; he 
will not voluntarily leave his hereditary fields, and even when 
forced to betake himself to a town, he strives to reproduce- his 
village life in his new surroundings. The towns are mere 
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ooHeotioiis of liamlets, sometimes clusteriug into ei'owded streets 
and bazars, but in many places separated by dixmps of trees 
and rioe-fields. '\^lftge life goes on in the heart of Balasore, 
just as it does in the remotest homestead. The oows are driven 
forth in the morning, and ooine back at night. In harvest time 
the bulloolcs tread out the corn, and eager families busy thorasolves 
in piling up rioe-staoks, within sight of the raaikot-plaeo. Even 
among the shopkeepers nearly every man has his little patch of 
land, to -whioh lie olings with all the fondness of a Hindu peasant. 

On the average, there is one village to every two-thirds of a 
mile and the population of each is 307. The average size of 
a village is about 300 acres and varies from 490 acres in the 
Efisudebpur thaua to about 250 acres in tlie nortli of tlie distriot ; 
generally speaking, the villages in the soutli are half as large 
again as in the nortli. 

The vast majority of the iioople are Oriyas by birth, but there 
is an influential minority of Bengalis, who, as zammdars or 
traders, have practically aocjuirod a domicile in the distriot, or as 
Government servants liave made it Iheir temporary home. Along 
the western border there is a fair sprinkling of aboriginal hill 
tribes, such as Santals and Blmmijos ; and the ports of Balasore 
and Ohandbali have attracted a oortahi number of Telugu immi- 
grants from the Madras Presidency. Tlio Marathas, who hold 
the country for upwards of half a century, liave almost entirely 
disappeared ; there is only one family of tliat race in the district, 
and that family has adopted the Christian religion. 

The Oriya has long had an imonviable reputation as a v'eak, 
eifeminate and stupid creature ; and early writers almost all 
ooudemn them. It is said that they “ prefer dirt and soaroity of 
food with idleness to cloanUness and plenty with hard labour ”■ ; 
that “ industry and enterprise are as foreign to them as opium- 
eating and noon-day sleep to the English husbandmen ” ; 
that “ there are few, if any, districts in India where the natives 
are so Ustless and idle as in this— as long as the poorer classes have 
food enough to eat from day to day, they will not exert themi 
selves to get more or make provision for an evil hour ; hence the 
misery, disease, and starvation occasioned by a deaiih of grain”. 

This unfavourable estimation of their oharaoter was forcibly 
expressed by Stirling, who, writing iu 1822, says “ The Oorias 
as a nation are justly desorihed by Ahul Eazl to be very effeminate, 
that is they are extremely deficient in manly spirit, their figures 
are slight and delicate, and the costume of the males has little to 
distinguish it from that of the females, except the different manner 
of wearing the cloth fastened about tbe loins. They are moreover 
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equally ignorant and stupid. Orissa might be termed the Bceotia 
of India, with reference to the intelleotual dullness of its inhabit- 
ants, ns compared with the people of any other prorinoe. A 
striking proof of the estimation in which their capacity has been 
ever held is the fact, tlmt in all ages and under all Q-overnments 
since the downfall of the Orissan monarchy, the principal official 
emioloymonis throughout the province have been ongi’ossed by 
foreigners — by Bengalis north and Telingas south of the Ohilka 
Lake— owing, I really believe, in a great measure to the difficulty 
of selecting from its indigenous population, persons properly 
qualified for trusts of difficulty and importance. The mass of 
the people are little prone to the commission of crimes of a daring 
and heinous character, as might be inferred from the feminine 
spirit above asoiibed to them ; hut they are well versed in all the 
arts of low cunning, dissimulation and suhterfuge, and the love 
of intrigue forms a prominent feature in their character, however 
olumsy many of their attempts to mislead or circumvent. In 
justice however to tlio hulk of the agricultural population, it 
must he said that the ryots arc extremely industrious, though 
they work with little spirit or intelligence, and altogether the 
Oorias of the plains, wliatever their faults, are oeidninly the 
most mild, quiet, inoffensive, and easily managed peojile in the 
Company’s provinces. They furnish too a valuable class of 
servants in whom the virtues of fidelity and honesty (accord- 
ing to their own conception of those qualities) are consj)icuous." 

Experience has proved that the character of the people given by 
Stirling was written in ignorance of the Oriya oharaoter ; he was 
too honest- to misrepresent, too just to he prejudiced against 
them, but coming in contact only "with those who under excited 
passions were engaged in law-suits, he did not know the people. 
It is true that they are ignorant, superstitious and priest-ridden, 
and have less natural acuteness than the Bengalis. But they 
are not so prone to litigiousness and deceit, and they evince more 
gratitude for kindness. They have proved themselves to possess 
great aptitude for public business, and their uprightness in offices 
of much responsibility and beset with very great temptation has 
placed them in the first rank of our native subjects for trust- 
worthiuess and honesty. To this it should he added that the 
Oriya bearers are industrious, sober, faithful and trustworthy, and 
that they will folloAV a kind master to all parts of India. On the 
other hand, it is true that the labouring classes and the lower 
castes of cultivators are somewhat dull-witted, but it is doubtful 
if the Bihari peasant or the Bengali ryot is mentally the superior 
of the Oriya. Among the more educated classes the Brahmans 
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are obstinate and bigoted, but they are of a refined and intelleotual 
type ; and the writer caste of Karans, or as they are called locally 
the Mahantis, have as high, a reputation for aoutenoss as the 
Kayasths of Bihar. The old reproach of unfitness for Govern- 
ment employment can no longer be levelled against them. The 
purely foreign elomont has almost disappeared from among the 
ministerial establishment ; and oven the doraioilod Bengali who 
has adopted, the country as his own is losing ground before the 
advancing native of Orissa. Young Oriya graduates passing out 
of the -llavenshaw Coll ego at Outtaok are entering the Subordinate 
Executive Service ; and at tlio present rate of recruitment, 
there will in a short time be a staff of Oriya oilioors suflioient for 
the requirements of the whole Division. 

Generally speaking, thepeoide are kindly and good humoured, 
easily oontrolled and remarkably law-abiding ; they are given only 
to oomniittiug the pettiest of crimes, and in many ways recall 
the old idea of the mild Hindu. Oirtsido Orissa they have 
a reputation for good work as domestic servants, peons and 
coolies ; and their readiness to migrate and find employment as 
carpenters, punkah-pullers, pd/^-i-bearers and in other kinds of 
labour requiring physical rather than mental capacity seems to 
show that they are not altogether sunk in the stagnation which 
earlier miters have attributed to them. Even the literate olassos, 
however, display a want of enterprise, slowness, and hopeless 
conservatism which are in marked contrast to the versatility of 
their Bengali cousins ; and an inborn love of ease and dislilco of 
hard work a.ppears to permeate all classes. 

In justice to the Oriyas it should bo remembered that for 
ages they have been a conquered nation, and that within the last 
few centuries they suffered at the hands first of the Mughals 
and then of Maratha conquerors. Erom the end of the 17th 
century they were continually harried and oppressed ; and 
miserable as their lot had been under the Mughals, it was 
worse under the Marathas. The mismle of these marauders 
presents a dismal scene of extortion, desolation and rapine ; their' 
cavali-y harried the country at stated periods each year ; and, to 
quote Stirling’s Account, “ their administration was fatal to the 
welfare of the people and the prosperity of the country, and 
exhibits a -picture of misrule, anarchy, weakness, rapacity and 
violence combined, which makes one wonder hoAV society can 
have kept together under so calamitous a tyranny.” It would 
have been strange if the Oriya oharaoter had not been affected by 
this tyranny ; and it is not surprising that the bitter experience 
of their forefathers shoxrld have discom’agGd thrift, promoted 
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improvidenoe, and tended to make tlie people a feeble and timid 
race. 

There has also been another influence at work which accounts 
very largely for their want of spirit and enterprise. From time 
immemorial they have been a priest-ridden race, kept in subjection 
by*the Brahmans and subject to all the paralyzing influences of 
religious superstition and caste prejudice. hTowhere 'else do' the 
ancient* caste rules exercise such an influence. Men, following 
precisely the same occupation are sometimes separated by so vast a 
social gulf that the slightest bodily contact with each other brings 
pollution ; and the highest cannot touch any article that the lower 
has handled until it undergoes purification. Not only had the 
Brahman the monopoly of education, but no one outside the 
priestly caste might plant even a coco-nut. tree. These profitable 
trees were only planted by non-Brahmanical hands after the 
advent of the missionaries, and the native Christian who had been 
the first to break the immemorial custom was regarded for many ' 
years as a man lying under the wrath of the gods.* An equally 
striking instance of the strength of caste prejudice is the existence 
of the caste, called Ohhatra-kliia, which is made up of the people 
who lost their caste in ],8G6 for eating in relief-kitchens {chhatra). 
The caste is divided into an upper and lower sub-oaste — the former 
comprising Brahmans, Karans, Khandaits and Gop-Goklas, the 
latter consisting of the castes ranking below these in the sooial 
scale. Members of each sub-oaste marry within that group, 
irrespective of the caste to which they originally belonged ; but 
no intermarriage is possible between members of the two sub-oastes. 

,A third important factor in the development of the national 
character has been the liability of Orissa to physical calamities. 
Tins has been largely instrumental in promoting thriftlessness and 
idleness. The ruin of crops and houses by cyclones, the loss of life - 
and destruction of property caused by storm-waves, the drought 
following short rainfall and the floods which are due to its excess, 
all these are calamities, the very prosj)eot of which induces 
improvidence, while their ocoiu’renoe results in indebtedness and 
]mverty. In these oiroumstances, it is perhaps cot surprising that 
the ryot, whom the inolemonoy of the seasons may deprive of 
half his produce in any year, should exhibit an oriental fatalism 
and show little desire for progress. • 

In oonohision, the following remarks may he quoted from .the 
report of the Settlement Officer, Mr. D. IT. I^ingsford, i.o.s., who 
had exoepfiional opportunities of studying the character of the 


* Sea Orissa, by Siv W. W. Hnnter, Vol. ii, lip* 139—141. 
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Balasore ryots. “ Even less industrious tlmn those of Cuttack, they 
*haYe been truly desoribed as unwilling to do more work than will 
provide them witli more maintenance. Their general indehtednoss 
and the extent to whioli they have subdivided their holdings are 
glaring instances of their improvidence. Much inferior to the 
Bengalis in enterprise and energy, it is doubtful whether, liad 
they suoh a oity as Calcutta in their midst, they would approeiato' 
the opportunities o/forod by its proximity for the improvement of 
their oiroumstoneoB to an extent at all comparable with the bus- 
iness oapaoity of the Bengali ryot. It is difficult to conceive them 
abandoning the cultivation of their lands to engage in industries 
suoh as those which have developed amongst the cultivators 
of Bengal. 

“It is true, however, that outside Orissa tJio Oriyas have gained, 
as domestic servants, as carpenters, as gardeners, as cultivators and 
as hard-working coolies, a reputation whioli appears to bo qniio 
foreign to their character at lionio. Porbaps this is duo to tho 
fact that a process of natural selection oanses tlio emigrants to be 
more enterprising than their stay-at-home relatives, and better 
fitted to adapt themselves to altered oonditions, Bnl;, if these 
oiroumstanees be more closely examined, it will be found that 
the emigrant Oriy5s have not supplanted the Bengalis in any of 
these occupations; they have merely taken up those whioli tho 
Bengalis, having found more lucrative professions, Imd abandoned. 
Thus many well-to-do ryots in Ohmsnra and other places employ 
Oriyas to oultivato then' lands, while they themselves ongago 
perhaps in dairy farming, anTl take in their supplies each day 
upon the milk-train to Calcutta. ‘ Nearly all respectable native 
families in the districts neighbouring Chloutta employ Oriyas as 
domestic servants, because they cannot obtain Bengalis exoejit 
on prohibitive terms. The Bengal carpenter of Calcutta has left 
to the Oriya almost a monopoly of the plainer desoriiDtions of 
work, such as the making of jhilmils and door-frames, and has 
himself gone a step higher, and shares with the Chinaman the 
manufacture of finer work in the shape of cabinets and ornate 
furniture. Employment as coolies in the coal-yards, as punkha- 
ptdlers, and in the endless other pursuits of unskilled Ia|)our, has 
been deserted by the Bengali, who has shewn himself capable of 
duties re'quiring more inteUigonce and consequently hotter paid, 
Thus, though the Oriya in Bengal is a bettor servant, a better 
carpenter and a better oooly than in Orissa, he cannot compete with 
the Bengali upon the latter’s ground. 

“ 'When the valour with which the peasant militm of this dis- 
trict repulsed the early Muhammadan invasions, and the courage 
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and fearlessness they exlubited in 1730, when, at n distance from 
their homes and coirniry, they subjugated BiliSr, are considered, 
it liiust be admitted that the decline in the military si^irit among 
this people is an extraordinary point in the development of thdir 
chp,raotor. Though a lew years ago orders were passed fox the 
, enlisting of OriySs in tlie wing of a Madras regiment qilartered 
at Outtach, none wore found suitable or willing for the employ- 
ment. Crimes of violence are most rare amongst them ; they are 
generally peaceful, law-abiding and submissive, I do not wish 
to speak contemptuously of the Oriya pharacter, for there are 
many featvtres of it, such as their friendliness, good humour and 
kindlinbss and hospitality which they display to each other, which 
denote that they are not at all deficient in. the domestic virtues. 

Their aversion to town-life and education, and that whioh the 
Brahmans at one time showed for Government employ, mark at 
any rate a sturdy conservatism whioh is preferable to the aban- 
donment of moral standards, sometimes induced by too rapid 
development of education and civilimtion.’^* 

The great majority of the people speak Oriya, f or as it is LAsoiJA.ai!, 
sometimes called Odri or IFtkali, i.o., the language of Odra or 
IJtkal, both of whioh arc ancient names for the country now called 
Orissa. Oriya, with Bengali, Bihari and Assamese, forms one of 
the four speeches which together make up the eastern group of 
the Indo-Aiyan languages. Its grammatical construction, olosely 
resembles that of Bengali, but it has one great advantage over 
Bengali in the fact that, as a rule, it is pronounced as it is spelt. 

There are few of those sluiTed 'consonants and broken vowels 
whioh make Bengali so diffioult to the foreigner. Each letter in 
each word is clearly sounded, and it has been well described as 
“comprebensive and poetical, with a idoasant sounding and musical 
intonation, and by no means difiicult to acquire and master. ” 

The Oriya verbal system is at once simple and complete. It has 
a long array of tenses, but the whole is so logically arranged, and 
built on so regular a model, that its principles are easily impressed 
upon the memory. It is particidarly noticeable for the very 
complete set of verbal nouns, present, past and future. When 
an Oriya wishes to express the idea embodied in. what in Latin 
would he called the infinitive, he simply takes the appropriate 
verbal noun, and declines it in the case which, the meaning neces- 
sarily requires. As every infinitive must be some oblique case of 


* Sco also tliB account of the material conaition of the people in ( hapcer vlii. 
t Tliii account of the Oriya language hue been condensed from Dr. flriernoh s 
Linguistic Survey of India, Vol, v. 
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a verbal noun, it follows that. Oriya grammar does not know the 
so-called infinitive mood at all. In this respect Oriya is in an 
older stage of gi’ammatioal development tlian even classical Sanskrit, 
and; among Indo- Aryan languages, can only he compared with 
the ancient Sanskrit spoken in tlio Vedio times, • 

The- archaic character, both of -form and vocabulary, runs 
through the whole language, and is no doubt accounted for by geo- 
graphical position.. Orissa has over been an isolated country 
bounded on the oast by the ocean, and on the west by the hiUy 
tracts inhabited by wild aboriginal tribes. On the south the lan- 
guage is Dravidian and belongs to an altogether different family, 
while, on the north, it has seldom had political ties with Bengal. 
On the other hand, the Oriyas have been a conquered nation. 
For eight oentuiies they were subject to the kings of Telinga, 
and, in modern times, they were for fifty years under tire sway 
of the Bhoualas of Nagpur, both of whom left deep impressions of 
theii' rule -upon the country. On the language they imposed a 
number of Telugu and of Marathi words and idioms, whioh still 
survive. These are, so far as we know, the only foreign elements 
whioh have intruded themselves into Oriya, except the small vocab- 
ulary of English court terms, and a few other EagUsh expres- 
sions, which English domination and education have brought into 
vogue. 

In ,som 0 parts of Balasore, however, there is a tendency to 
use Bengali words and idioms partly owing to the inter-com- 
munication with Bengal, and partly to the fact that a number of 
Bengalis have been settled in the district for some generations. 
In former times sales of Orissa estates for aiTears of land revenue 
were held in Calcutta, and the purchasers wore fraquentiy Calcutta 
Bengalis who settled in Balasore. These Bengalis and their 
descendants have developed a curious jargon of their own, their 
ancestral language being interlarded with Oriya and Hindi expres- 
sions. Owing to their frequent use of the word (we, a corruption 
of the Oriya Aewi, their speech is vulgarly known as kera Bengali ; 
and this mongrel language has in its turn reacted on the local 
•Oriya. 

Oriya is remarkably free from dialeotio variation. The well- 
known saying, which is tine all over the north of India, that the 
language changes every 10 kos, does not hold in Orissa. In Orissa 
proper, i.e., in what is known as the Mughalhandi, whioh consists 
of Cuttack, Purl and the southern half of Balasore, the language 
m , one and the same. On the other hand, the Oriya of North 
Balasore shows signs of being Bengalized, and as we cross the 
border between the district and Midnapore, we find at length 
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almost dialect. It is, however, not a true dialect, but a 

mechanical mixture oi corrupt Bengali and corrupt Oriya. A mail 
will begin a sentence in Oriya, drop into Bengali in its middle, 
and go back to Oriya at its end ; but though the vocabulary 
borrow^ freely from Bengali, the language is Oriya in its essence. 

Oriya is encumbered vdth the drawback of an excessively Written , 
awkward and cumbrous "written character. This oharaoter is, in 
its basis, the same as Bevanagari, hut is written by the local sorihes 
with a stylus on a talipot palm-leaf. These scratches are, in them- 
selves, legible, but in order to make them more plain, ink is rubbed 
over the surface of loaf and fills up the furrows which form the 
letters. The palm-leaf is excessively fragile, and any scratch in 
the direction of the grain tends to make it split. As a line of 
writing on tho long, narrow leaf is necessarily in the direction of 
the grain, this peculiarity prohibits the use of the straight top line, 
or mdtrd, which ' is a distinguishing characteristic of the Devana- 
gaii oharaoter. For this the Orissa scribe is compelled to suh- 
stitiito a series of curves, which almost surround each letter. It 
requires remarkably good eyes to read an Oriya printed book, for 
the exigencies of the printing press compel the type to he small, 
and tho greater part of each letter is this curve, which is the' same 
in nearly all, while the real soul of the oharaoter, by wbioh one 
is distinguished from another, is hidden in the centre, and is so 
minute, that it is often diffioult to see. At lirst glance, an Oriya 
hook seems to be all curves, and it takes a second look to notice 
that there is something inside each. 

Oriya literature* is of comparatively recent growth, none. -of Literature, 
the existing works, so far as can he asceriained, going -baok 
beyond the 16 th century A. D. It consists exclusively of verse, and 
as is, natural with a conservative people like the Oriyas, the earliest 
works extant are religious, tiz., a few songs and certain . para- 
phrases nf the Sanskrit Pnr anas and epics. No work is so much 
venerated as the Bhdgalata of Jagannatha Dasajand noxt-.-iii 
estimation come the Bdmdyana of Balarama Dasa, the BMrata 
of Sarola Dasa- and the Sarivansa of Aohyutananda Dasa. AH 
these were composed in the first half of the 16 th century' A. D., 
to which period may probably be referred popular songs like the 
Eesabakoili or ouokoo-song about Krishna. Profane literature 
appeared later, and at first dealt only with mythological stories. 

Among the oldest of these is tho poem .Basa-kallola by Dinakrishna 
Dasa. This poem describes the early career of Krishna, and is a 


* 1 to BaCu Mwiniohan CliakraviirU, m.A., B.i., m.x.a.b., for tUe 
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favourite witli the Oriyas ; its versifieatiou is peculiar iif^iiakiag 
every lino begin with the same letter ka. 

The most famous of the Oriya i)oet8 is Upendra lihanja, who, 
following Dinahrishna Dasn, flouviphed in the heginning of the 
1 8th century. One of iho royal family of Gumsur, a potty hill 
Btato in the north-west of Ganjam clistriot, lie was driven to take 
refuge in Orissa in the course of a civil war, and there devoted his 
life to Oriya literature. Of his voluminous compositions, forty- 
tAvo are at present liiiown, the bulk of thorn consisting of poems 
with love-stories as tlioir theme. Ho was apparently the first 
Oriya poet to free himself from the trammels of oxohxsivoly 
religious mythological influouces. Ilis poems labour under 
the defects of obscenity and obsexxrity, bxxt contain some fine 
rhetoric. In the latter respect his only rival is Abhimanyu 
Samanta Singhar, xxdio died in 1800, the axxthor of Bidagdha- 
CMnldimniy which ex]ilaius in lucid lines the abstruse doctrines 
of Vaisbnavito Bhaldi and Trmn. During the British period 
Oriya poetry has shown no progress. It is roprosonted hy a few 
doggerel compositions and some small pieces of verso, among 
which a collection of short poems by Bai Radha Nath Rax 
Bahadur, late luspootor of Solxools, Orissa, deserves notice. 
Prose is, however, being earofxdly studied and has a promising 
future. 

The groat luajorily of the pooi)lo aro Hindus, xvho, with an 
aggregate of porsoixs, account for 9G'4- per cent, of the 

ixopulatiou. The Muhammadans nuxnbor only 28,340 or 2‘G per 
cent, of tho population ; xvlxilo 0‘8 per cent, aro Auimists drawn 
from the aboriginal races. It is somewhat strange at first sight 
that the Musalmans are not more numerous considering the strong 
footing they once had in Oxissa. The Muhammadans efieotually 
conquered the Province and took possession of it in 1668 A. D. ; 
and subsequently in Akhar’s reign,' when the Afghan kingdom of 
Bengal was overthroxvn by the Mughals, the Afghans migrated in 
large numbers into Orissa and there held large fiefs and independ- 
ent power. When they again rose in revolt, they were signally 
defeated, and in order to deprive them of tho means of political 
combination, ShujaitKhau distributed them among the villages in 
the interior, but allowed them grants of lands sufficient to maintain 
their dignity. Orissa long remained a dependency of tho Mxxghal 
Empire, and tho Afghans continued in possession of their j&glm ; 
but with tho lapse of oentxxrics they dwindled in numbers and in 
influence. 

• The Muhammadan conquest xvas not only late chronologically, 
but it failed to attain that pormauonco and oomplotoness which it 
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obtained tti Bengal. It was a conquest ratber than a colonization, 
and the Mughals and Afghans made few conyerts to Islam, 
though they were tolerant, at least in the later period of their 
rale, to Hindu institutions. Thus the emperor Shah Jahan 
made a grant of the lands of pargana Shahjahanabad for the 
maintenance of a bridge over the Kansbans for the oonvenienoo of 
pilgrims going to Puii ; it was reserved for the Hindu Marathas 
to resume this pious grant which benefited all races and creeds. 

The Musalman element is comparatively small, and mostly 
limited to a few centres, such as Balasore, Bhadrakh and DhSm- 
nagar. Such Muhammadans as there are are generally the des- 
cendants of the invaders, hot as in other parts of Bengal,# converts 
from Hinduism. They have retained the mother-tongue of their 
ancestors, and have not adop)tod the language of the poeople 
among whom they dwell. One family at least, the Garhpada 
BhuiySs, the oflspring of a converted Br&hman zamindar, 
though it shows tenderness for some Hindu traditions {e.g,, the 
females will not oat beef) has deserted its native Oriya for the 
Urdu of its present co-religionists. A similar aversion to beef 
exists among the members of the old Mian family of Bhadrakh, 
who are of Pathan or Afghan descent, as a result of their long 
residence among a Hindu community. 

At the census of 1901 it was found that there wore altogether OhristiBni. 
1,274 Christians in the district, of whom 1,110 were natives. 

There are two Christian missions at work, the American Pree 
Baptist Mission and a Homan Catholic Mission, The former 
Mission started work in Balasore in 1832, and has stations at 
Chandhali, Bhadrakh, Mitrapara, Jaleswar and Santipm* ; it also 
maintains 3 orphanages and conducts medical work on a ’large 
scale. The work done by it is of a general character, evangelistic, 
educational and industrial. The first is carried on under mis- 
sionary supervision by a largo number of native evangelists, who 
visit the various markets and bazars and make tour regularly 
through the villages in the interior. The educational work of the- 
Mission is carried on chiefly in Balasore town, where it maintains 
a High school, an English school for European, hoys and giyls, 

5 Kindergarten Lower Primary schools and a Middle English, 
school. At the other stations within the district there are 2 
Middle English schools and ono Middle Vernacular school, as well, 
as 3 1 Lower Primary sohools and one Kindergarten school. The 
industrial work includes farming, weaving and carpentry. A 
station for experimental farming and gardening, which Govern- 
ment has recently established in Balasore, has also been entrusted 
to the control of the Mission. 
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The Romau Oatliolio Mission is a oomparaiively small one. 
Its -work is carried on chiefly in. the town of llalasore, where there 
is a large ohapjel and a small Roman Catholic population. Thers 
is a priest attached to the Mission and four nims, who have the 
management of an orphanage for native girls. 

Hiadn Vaishnavism is predominant among tho people, 'and the oausos 
•ects, o| tjiia peredominanco are not far to* seek. The existence of the 
temple of Jagannrdli, wlioisrogardod as an inoamation of Vishnu, 
has exerted a powerful iiitluoneo on ilio popular .faith; and 
hosidos this, tho famous rofomor Ohaitanya passed an imporiaui 
part of his life in these parts, and made a lastiug impression 
upon the popular mind hy the purity of his life and teachings. 
Vaishnavism is still struggling to divert the popular mind from 
tho number of gross animistic accretions by which the religion of 
the mass ofjtlie population is oneumbored ; and it is Vaishnavism 
which mainly distinguishes the somi-Hiuduized aborigines in 
the plains of Orissa from their Animistic brethren in the hills, 
though its adoption is often merely nominal and its high ethical 
principles do not shape the moral conduct of the people. Genuine 
OriySs belonging to sects other .than that of the Vaishnavas are 
very few in number. 

ReHgious religion of tho people exhibits very clearly the blending of 

life, Hiaduism with Animism, and the pmocoss of assimilation appears 
to be illustrated by tho common legend of Jagannath,* Iloro 
we find the aboriginal peopdo worshipping a blue stone in tho 
depths of the jungle, until the deity grows tired of the jungle 
offerings of tho 'primitive peopde and longs for the cooked food 
of the more oivihzed Aryan race. When the Aryan element at 
length comes on the scene, the rude blue stone disappears and 
•gives place to a carved imago. At the present time this twofold 
worship cp-exists throughout Orissa. The common people have 
then.’ shajpeless stone or block which they adore with simple rites 
in the open air ; while side by side with it is a temple to one of 
•the Aryan gods with its carved image and elaborate rites. Every 
village pays homage to the Gram Devatit or Thakurani, as these 
stones and stocks are called, and .reverence her as the tutelary 
goddess of their small community. 

The goddess is commonly repmesented by a piece of shapeless 
stone, smeared with vorniilion and surrounded by several smaller 
pneoes of stone, also vermilion-daubed and shapeless, wliioh ropue- 
« sent-her children. Carved images are sometimes, tliough rarely, 

*Se 0 Sir W. W. Hunter’s Orissa, Vnl. i, pi>. 88—95. 

+For a aeconnt see Note on tlio (iram Devati nr tutela y villufje deity 
of Orisio by BSbu Jamini Mohan BSs, J, A. S. B., Vol. Ixxii, Bart iii, No. 2, 190 
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met with, and * occasionally the trunk of some tree supposed to 
possess supernatural properties is smeared with vermilion and 
worshipped as the village goddess. Besides the generic name 
Gram Devatl, each goddess has a separate specific name which 
is commonly one of the thousand names of the goddess Kali. 
The general idea seems to he that she is like a mischievous old 
witch ; and oaitlien figures of horses, elephants and other animals 
are placed before her by the superstitious rustics, as it is believed 
that she ivanders about at night. 

The most noticeable feature of the Gram Devati worship is 
the'uon-priestly caste of the men who conduct it, the Bhandari, 
Mali, Raul or Bhopa being usually the priest. They hold small 
rent-free grants called ” i/idji Gram Devati," Le., lands which were 
loft unassessed for her worship) at the time of the first regular 
settlement, and they also receive daily doles from the rich men of 
the village and weekly doles from the poorer peasants : the latter 
are given on Thursday, commonly regarded asLakshmi day, or the 
day of the goddess of fortune, which is considered a specially 
auspicious day for the regular puja of the Gram Devati. The first 
essential in this worship is a bath which keepos the Thakurani 
cool and well disposed towards the village. The bath includes 
smearing with yh^ and turmeric ; when it is compfieted, a paint of 
vermilion is put on, .and after the toilet is over, a Hght oblation 
{hhog) of fruit and sweetmeats is offered. • The daily pUja 
including both bath and bhog, costs about an anna, and if this 
small daily expenditure cannot be met, the p}riest oontents 
himself by pouring a little water over the* goddess, though 
sometimes even this inexpensive offering is dispensed with. The 
worship of the Gram Devati is conducted with great pomp and 
ceremony on the Mahastami or second day of the Durga Pw/ffi ; 
and special offerings of sweetmeats and fruit are ppade on all 
festive occasions. • 

The Thakurani, who is supposed to possess more powers. for 
-doing or averting mischief than for doing positive good, receives 
special attention on the outbreak of any epidemic disease. 
Within her own village she is believed not to commit any mischief ; 
and epidemics are supposed to be the work of neighbouring god- 
desses, whom the tutelary village goddess expels by persuasion or 
superior force, if she is duly propitiated. The occurrence of a 
single ease of cholera in the village is the signal for “ Thakurani 
Marjana” or washing of the Thakurani. The villagers immediately 
raise the necessary funds by subscription, and propitiate the 
goddess by a cooling bath and refreshing offerings, the ceremony 
being repeated, if the epidemic does not cease. 
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Tile p 0 oi:)lo have a peculiar means of knowing the wishes and 
decrees of the goddess. In almost every village there is a male 
or female medium, called Kalasi, through whom the goddess 
communicates with the people. The presentation of a hotel-nut 
is the token of engaging ‘the Kalasi, whoso services are specially 
in demand on the occasion of an outbreak of cholera. Before 
tlie time appointed for the Marjana, ho takes a purifying batli, 
puts on a new cloth, and paints liis forehead with v6x’milion. 
Then holding two canes in his hands, ho appears before the Grfim 
Devati, and with dishevelled hair swings his body to and fro. 
After a time he begins to tremble, and in the course of -his 
confused mutterings gives out some secrets of the village to win 
the confidence of the people. He then predicts evil to' some 
and good to others, prescribing at the same time tho remedies 
required, which ' take the shape of offerings to tho goddess and 
special favours to himself. While going through those antics, 
the Kalasi is sometimes offered a fowl, the blood of which ho 
drinks after pulling off the head. 

Oeitain village goddesses are regarded as “ Barama Vaishnavis ” 
or devoted followers of Vishnu, and aiumal sacrifices are not 
allowed before them. Probably owing to tho spread of Vaishna- 
vism, such saorifioo sare only made sparingly before the other 
goddesses; but in tho Mahastami and other special irilya* 
offered in fulfilment of vows, animals are generally sacrificed. 
Fowls are also lot loose before some of the goddesses by tho upper 
classes of Hindrrs and are killed and oaten by tho lower classes. 

It seems hardly open to question that this worship of 
malevolent spirits, throirgh tho medium of shapeless stones, is an 
offshoot of the fetishism of the aborigines. The fact that all 
Hindus from the highest to the lowest make the Grfim Devati tho 
object of their adoration shows how tho beliefs of the whole 
Hindu community have been permeated by this fetishism. It still 
includes, though to a restricted extent, the sacrifice of animals, 
which is one of the most characteristic features of aboriginal 
worship ; and the offering of fowls which are so rigorously 
excluded from the houses of tho upper classes of Hindus, can 
hardly be said to bo anything else than an aboriginal practice. 
The restriction of the priestly function to- the Siidra castes is 
another link in tho chain of circumstances .which indicate the 
aboriginal origin of this form of worslrip. While tho Brahman 
stood aloof, the mass of the people, leavened in their lower strata by 
the aborigines, adopted tho faith which, by its easy explanation of 
the origin of evil, appealed most strongly to their simple minds. 
The Brfihman could not, however, long stand against th.e popular 
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curreiit ■whicli tlius set in, and he eventually invented more refined 
forms of worshipping the same malevolent spirit. The aboriginal 
mode of village worship seems thus to have preceded the Pauranifc 
rites of Sakti worship, although the present names of the goddesses 
are apparently of later date. 

There are 11 castes with a numerical strength of over 26,000 * 

each, whieh account lor altogether 740,000 persons or about three- olsMa, 
fouiihs of the entire population. These are the Khandaits, 
Brahmans, Gauras, Pans, Tantis", Telis, liajus, Glolas, Kandras, 

Goklias, and Karans, A brief account of each of these castes is 
given, below. 

The Khandaits are by far the largest caste in the district, Khandaits. 
numbering, according to the census returns of 1901, over 210,000 
or more than a fifth of the entii'e population. There is some 
difference of opinion as to the origin of the word Khandait. 

The general view is that it means swordsman (from khanda a 
sword), but another explanation, which has boon put forward, and 
with much plausibility, is that Orissa was formerly divided into 
Jfhandas, or groups of villages con-esponding to the 2 J(irgana of 
Muhammadan times, and that there Avas over each a headman 
(^filled Ichandapali, which was suhsequntly corrupted to Khandait. 
Whatever may ho the etymology of the name, it is generally 
admitted that the Khandaits are the descendants of the people 
who formed the peasant militia under the ancient Eajas of Orissa. 

The armies of these chieftains consisted of various castes and 
races, tire upper ranks being ofiScered hy men of good Aryan 
descent, while the lower ranks were rooruited from the low castes 
alike of the hills and plains. As members of the militia, the 
Khandaits had to serve as soldiers in time of war, and in return 
they were given lauds to hold under a strictly military tenure. 

Their oharaoteristic occupation and the consequent relation ’with 
land tended to alienate them from the communities to which 
they had originally belonged, and eventually led, on the establish- 
ment of a well-defined caste system, to the formation of the 
Khandait caste. 

The variety of types which the Khandaits exhibit and 
their free intercourse with some other castes tend to show that 
they cannot trace their descent from a single origin and that 
the caste is only a heterogeneous group, which is perhaps made 
up at the one end of Aryan immigrants and at the other of 
recruits from a number of indigenous non-Aryan tribes. They 
are divided into two sub-castes— (i) the Mahanaik Khandaits 
and (ii) the ordi'uary Khandaits. the latter, Avho occupy the 
position of ordinary cultivators, appear to correspond to the ranlf 
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aud file of tlie old Jeudal militia, while the former, who hold 
largo jaglr teniu’es, may represent the ofiftcers of that body ; an 
almost impassable giilf seems to exist between these two sixh-castes, 
and there is nothing common between the two, except the name 
itself. On the other hand, cases of intermaniage between the 
Khandaits and meinbei's of other castes of equal standing are 
t not at nil raro. Karans, a fairly high caste of Aryan descent, 
are often found marrying members of ‘Mahanailc Khandait 
families, and intermarriage between the Ohasas, who have an 
admixture of aboriginal blood, and the ordinary Khandaits is 
quite a oommon ooourrenoe. 

nrShmana. The Brahmans, are, next to the Khandaits, the most numerous 
caste in Balasore, numbering nearly 120,000 persons. They belong 
to the TJtkal class of BrAhmans, which is one of the five great 
tenitorial groups, into which the Gaura Brahmans of Northern • 
India are divided. Antiquarian research has not yet been able to 
fix the time when this division took place, but it may perhaps be 
aspumed that the colonies of Aryan Brahmans were separated by 
local usage, and that this separation was marked by geographical 
limits, before the wave of Buddhism passed over the TJtkal country. ■ 
Buddhism deprived the Brahmans of their priestly functions 
drove them to more worldly pursuits for then subsistence. Most of 
them resorted to agriculture, while* a few are believed to have taken 
service as cooks in the temple of Jagannath. In the Otli century 
A. I)., the ruling dynasty revived the Brahmanioal faith in Orissa, 
not by restoring the priestly functions to the degraded Brahmans, 
who, forsaking the Yedas, had become cultivators and cooks, but by 
importing 10,000 Brahmans of pure faith, fit to perform Vedio rites, 
from Kahauj, the greatest stronghold of Hinduism in Northern 
India. Traction relates that these Brahmans performed 10 great 
“horbe-flesh sacrifices” {Asvaweilhn Jajnd) on the bank of the 
sacred BaitaranI near the town of J ajpur ; and a flight of steps, 
called. Dasasvamedha Ghat, yet marks the spot near which the 
sacrifices were performed. These imported Brahmans gradually 
spread over the whole of Orissa and the colonies which they formed 
with the aid of royal grants of rent-free lands are still known 
as Sdsans. 

In course of time, however, the process which caused the orig- 
_inal division of the Gaura Brahmans into five groups was repeated 
and two endogamous subdivisions were formed on the two sides 
of ..the river Brahman!, the northern subdivision befng called 
Jajpuxotriya and the southern Bakshinotriya. Jajpur or Bhaja 
Kshetraisthe centre of the former and still contains the largest 
proportion of Brahmans in Cuttack district. Puri is the centre of 
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thelatter, tliougli colonies of DaksBinotriya BraBmans Bave crossed 
tBe boundary since the cleavage and settled in- the northern 
region. Throughout Orissa, Brahmans taboo wine, But those- v^ho 
worship the goddess Kali are permitted to driuk it, and the temple 
of the great goddess Biraja at Jajpur probably became centre for 
the spread of this objectionable habit. This se'ems to be the only 
feasible explanation of the legend that the water of the- sacred 
Baitarani became wine and that the Jajpur Brahmans degraded 
themselves by drinking it ; and it is noticeable that the southern 
. Brahmans give this as a reason for considering the noi’therii 
Brahmans inferior to themselves. 

It must have been increasingly difficult for a growing com- 
munity to keep strictly within the limits of the religious duties, 
prescribed by the Sastras ; and a farther split was, therefore, caused 
between those in the enjoyment of royal patronage who continued 
to observe them, and those whom necessity forced to depart from 
them. Bach territorial subdivision has thus been divided into 
two groups called Srotriya or Vaidik and Asrotriya or non-Vaidik. 
The former includes the Sasani Brahmans, who depend, for- their 
subsistence, chiefly on royal grants of rent-free lands, and' the 
latter includes the following classes : ( I ) Sarim or Paniari, 

growers and sellers of vegetables ; (2) Panda, Pujari or Deulia, 
professional temple worshippers or, cooks ; and (8) Marhia, priests 
■ of low castes, who receive .alms from the humble clients whom 
they serve and enjoy the privilege of being fed lirst in all feapts 
connected -with prUymchiUa or purification ceremonies. The 
Srotriyas do not intermarry with the Asrotriyas, and the latter 
have no intercourse ■with the degi’aded Mastans or Mahastans of 
the pre- Buddhistic period. The non-Bralimanical occupations' and 
titles of the latter mark them out as a class qixite distinct from 
the rest of the Brahmans of Orissa; they are called Balaramgotrl, 
apparently from the fact that the plough is believed to be the 
distinctive weapon of the god Balaram. 

The IJtknl Brahmans were originally all Saktas, bu-fc now they 
all keep the mlgram and worship the four gods VishnU; Siva, 
G-anesh and Surya, and the goddess Durga. Ohaitanya converted 
some of the Brahmans to Yaishnayism, but even these converts 
worship the four gods and the goddess mentioned above on cere- 
monial ooeasions. The Gram Devati receives the ■ same degi‘e,e 
of homage from this caste as she does from the other castes in 
Orissa. The ten saiiskars or purifying ceremonies are a distinctive 
feature in the life of the XJtkal Brahman. According to the 
Sastras, they should be performed at different periods Qf.-iiie, 
but in Orissa all the ceremonies are performed at the time pf 
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iqmwyana or assumption, o£ the saored thread. The Utkal 
Br&hmans observe moat rigidly the limits of age laid down in the 
Sastras for the marriage of girls, giving them in marriage usually 
before ten and seldom after twelve, unlike the other high castes, 
the Kshattriyas, Karans and Kliandaits, whoso daughters are 
rarely married before twelve and are sometimes kept unraarTied 
up to what is regarded as an advanced age oven among educated 
reformers. 

The Utkal Brahmans Imve (joints indicative of descent .from 
old mhis, like tire otlrer Br&hmans of Northoim India. The gotva 
groups are all exogamous, and some of them have been further 
broken up. by titles indicating descent from more recent ancestors. 
Below tfos again there are still more subdivisions leading to 
a system of hypergamy, which, however, i.s far less marked in 
Orissa than in Bengal. In this connection, mention may be made 
of the remarkable fact tliat among the Utkal Brahmans traces are 
found of the existence of the totemistio beliefs common among 
the Dravidian races. A Brahman of the Atroya (jotra for instance 
will not sit on the skin of the deer or oat its floslr. A Brahman 
of the Karrndinya gotra similarly does not sit on the skin of a 
tiger, and a Brahman of the Q-autama gotm offers speoinl 
to the cow on the occasion of maniage. The usage is explained 
not by any direct descent from the animals revered, but by the 
legend that the gotra risAis who>were invited to ^vojajna of Dokslm 
fled in the disguise of animals, when ihajajna was broken up by 
Siya. T%is is no doubt a Action invented to explain an aboriginal 
* belief, which the Brahmans apparontly^imbibed .from the Uravi- 
dians with whom they came in contact. There is, however, no 
evidence that there was any actual infusion of Dravidian blood 
among the pure Aryans who were imported from Kanaiij. 

The G-auras, who in Balasore number 74,000, are the 'great 
pastoral caste of Orissa, corresponding to the Goalas in Bengal and 
Bihar. They nearly all possess cattle and are chiefly engaged in 
breeding cows and hi selling milk, curd and g/a ; about 25 per cent, 
are also engaged in agriculture, and some serve^as mulyds or hired 
agricultural labourers. They also work as domestic servants and 
very largely ‘follow the profession of i^fJ/Ai-bearers. There are 
several sub-castes, of which the Mathurapurl ranks highest in 
Balasore, because its members do not cairy the pdlki. The 
Gopapuri sub-caste is noticeable for the fact that its female 
members are almost the only women in Orissa who do not wear 
nose omamentS'T-a circumstance which, they pretend, connects 
them with IKyishna’s mythical milkmaids. The young women 
of both shb-custes prepare the butter and ghi which the elder 
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ones take round for sale with their milk. Field labour of all 
kinds is eschewed by the Gtaura women, The sub-oaste known as 
Kagadha ranks last and is probably a recent accretion from some 
aboriginal tribe. • 

The next most numerous caste is that of the Pans (60,000), who Puns, 
seem to have been originally one of the aboriginal tribes. The 
social status of the oaste is very low ; they eat pork and fowls, 
drink wine, and repudiate the Hindu restrictions upon food. Their 
original occupation is said to be weaving, but they now mostly 
work as day-labourers, drummers and cane- weavers ; many of them 
have taken to cultivation, and the village chauhd&vs, paiks and 
postal runners are largely reqruited from their ranks, ^heir pro- 
fessed religion is a sort of bastard Hinduism, which inclines to 
Yaishnavism, each group of Pans having their Pan Vaishnava who 
officiates as their priest. The veneer of Hinduism, however, has ' 
only recently been laid on, and beneath it may be perceived 
plentiful traces of the pi’imitive Animism common to Dravidian 
tribes. 

The only other castes numbering over 50,000 are the Tantis OUiei- 
(06,000) and Telis (50,170). The Tantis or weaver caste are of 
some interest, as having been instrumental in laying the foiinda- Tjniu. 
tion of the fortunes of the English in this district ; for it was the 
delicate fabrics turned out from their looms that maintained the 
early European factories. The muslins and cloths woven by them 
were exported in large quantities to Europe ; but the introduction 
of machinery has not only killed the export trade, but has flooded 
the ooimtry with cheap piece-goods and seriously crippled the local 
weaving industry. Many of the weavers have consequently given 
up their hereditary occupation, and have taken to agriculture and 
labour. The caste is divided into several sub-castes, two of which, 
the Aswiui and Grauria Tantis, are said .to have come from Bengal 
in order to learu the secret of weaving the tine doth for which 
Balasore was once famous. Another subdivision, the Matias, 
whose main occupation is the oultivAlion of the soil (^mali) is said 
to be of aboriginal descent; while the Sankhuas are so-called 
because their caste occupation is blowing conch-shells {sankim) at 
weddings and other aoeremonies. 

The Telis for only a brief mention. They are the oilmen Teiu. 
of the country, hut many of them are traders; they are also 
known as liuberputras or sons of Kuber, the god of wealth. 

The Eajus, who niunher 47,000 souls, are mainly engaged in Rajus. 
agriculture, but a few are money-lenders and zamindars. They 
trace their origin to a certain Raja of Orissa, Ohauranga Deh, who 
when encamped at Jaleswar fell in love with two girls, one of the 
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Taisya and tlio otlier of the Dhoha caste. His descendants "by 
the fomer are known as l)aina, and those by the latter as BaySn. 
The females of the former class wind their sari from the loft, and 
those of the latter from the right side of the waist. 

«ois«. The Q-olas, who number !14,o00, are a low caste, which is more 
■numerous in Ihilasore than olsowliore. it is divided into four , sub- 
castes, vis., (1) the Gandia, who live by cultivation, ohiolly of 
pnions and garlic, and by the nmnufactiiro of gunny-bags ; (3) tho 
Bengali, who are prohibited from growing onions and garlic and 
from making gunny-bags, and are usually cultivators or potty 
traders ; (3) the Tulabhina, or cotton carders ; and (4) tho Thoria, 
or traders in grain, which they carry on pack-bullocks, whence their 
name. 'Pfio gradual introduction of railways and roads is causing 
many Thorias to take to cultivation as a means of livelihood. 

Kaiicli'Ss ICandras, who number 33,000, are a distinctive Oriya caste, 

ranking very low in the social scale. They are usually day-labour- 
ers or villago chaukulars, tho latter being oonsidored the traditional 
caste occupation. Their women folk serve as coolies, and collect 
and sell shells, feathers, tirowood, etc. The name is said to be 
derived from their skill in archery {kdmk meaning arrow), and in 
former times they and the Pans formed the rank and file of tho 
local militia. They are also known as Digrurk. 

The Gokhas, with a strength of 30,700, are more numerous in 
thisdistiict than in other parts pf Orissa. They are a fisher caste, 
and their name is said to be derived from go water and kh&ga living. 
They may. use only bamboo fishing contrivances, called and 
are forbidden to fish with nets. Some have abandoned their tra- 
ditional occupation and taken to cultivation, while others serve as 
7 Ja/Ai-bearers, whence they are ooHeAkAduabeharaor: “mud bearers” 
to distinguish them from the regular pa(W;/-bearers of the Gaura 
caste. They are a very low caste whose touch defiles, and they 
rank far below tho Kewats, who also live by fishing. 

The Karans, who number 25,6(i0, are the only other caste with 
Karnns. a strength of over 25,000. They are the writer-caste of Orissa, 
but there are many among them who are zamindars, tenure-holders 
or ryots. These Karanss, who are also called Mahantis, are one of 
the most intelligent and influential classes in Orissa, One curious 
custom of theirs may be mentioned. Young ghla are carefully 
trained by their mother’s in artificial weeping, and when they go 
to their husband’s house, weep aloud and take leave of every 
member of the family by singing in plaintive tones the songs they 
. leaynt before their marriage, 

- ■ ■ ; In ^onolusion, mention may be made of a small caste .pecu- 
llftgars, tq.-Balasore, the Dagrfis, who are found chiefly in the 
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Bliadrakh and Bhamnagar tlianas. The term means “a mes- 
senger,” and it is said that the Dagras were postal runners 
either during Muhammadan rule or under the Mar&thas, when 
they acquired considerable jdgirs, brown as Araji Dagrai, which 
are still in existence. Most of them are cultivators, hut in 
Bhadrakh some are hereditary holders of proprietary tenures, 
the grant of which dates from Maratha rule, when one of the 
caste rose to be the local governor of Bhadrakh. According to 
some they were brought from Nfigpur by the Marathas ; others 
allege that they are connected with the Dagras of Upper India. 
They bear the same titles as Ohasas, and it may therefore be 
surmised that they are a functional offshoot from that c{iste. 
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PUBLIC HliALTH. 

A coMPABisoN oJ! vital statistics for any lengthy periods is 
rendered impossihle by the changes in the system of registering 
births and deaths "whioh have taken place from time to time. In 
1869 the duty of reporting deaths was imposed on the rillage 
ehaukulars, and in 1876 the system was extended to births ; but 
the returns received were so incomirlote that they were soon dis- 
continued and, except in torvns, deaths alone were registered until 
1892, when the oolleotion of statistics of births as well as o£ 
deaths was ordered, and the system now in vogue was introduced. 

So far as they can be accepted — and they are sufficiently accu- 
rate for the purpose of calculating the approximate growth of the 
population and of showing the relative healthiness or unhealthi- 
ness of difEerent years— the returns submitted since that year 
show that, on the whole, conditions have been favourable to the 
growth of the population. There have been repeated outbieaks 
of cholera, causing considerable mortality; but the number of 
deaths reported has exceeded the hirths only in three years, vis;., 
in 1892, 1894 and 1896, when there were severe epidemics; and 
in the nine years 1892-1900, taken together, the births out- 
numbered the deaths by about 30,000. During the last 6 years 
(1991-06) the grovrih of the population has been sustained, the 
excess of births over deaths amoimting to 24,000. On the other 
hand, this quinquennium witnessed a falling off in the birth-rate 
as compared vrith the previous 6 years, the ratio of births declining 
from 40 to 39 per mUle ; while the death-rate rose from 31 to 34 
per mille. The result is that of the three sea-board districts of the 
Orissa Division, Balasore showed the least advance in the second 
half of the decade ending in 1905. While the birth-rate rose in 
Puri and was practically stationary in Outtaok, it fell in Balasore ; 
and in that district too there was the greatest relative rise in the 
death-rate in the quinquennium, though it is the healthiest of the 
three districts. 

The mortality among infants is exceptionally high, and 
in this respect Balasore has for several years past had a very bad 
record; the returns of 1906 show that no less than 27'7 per cent, 
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of every 100 cliilclreii born died during the first year ol tbeir life, 
a percentage bigher than in any otlier Bengal district except 
Shababad. This bigb deatb-rate among infants may be ascribed 
to tbe operation of one or more of several causes, suob as tbe poverty 
and consequent poor vitality of tbe majority of tbe parents ; dis- 
regard of tbe primary rules of sanitation in tbe lying-in rooms, 
■vvbiob are generally dark, damp and ill-ventilated out-bouses ; want 
of skilled midwives ; insufficient nourisbment, especially when tbe 
mother is sickly ; insufficient clotbing, combined with neglect and 
exposure; ignorance and neglect in tbe treatment of infantile 
diseases ; and tbe immaturity of parents, leading to feeble organi- 
zation in tbe obildren and enhancing tbe natural susceptibility to 
disease. 

The climate is on tbe whole good, except in tbe north, where 
malarial fevers of a malignant type have spread from tbe adjacent 
tracts of Midnapore, and in the south-east corner of tbe district, 
at tbe mouth of tbe Dhamra, an nnbealtby locality where low 
malarial fevers are prevalent. Tbe highest birth-rate in recent 
years was recorded in 1899, when it was 46 per mille, and tbe 
lowest (3i'7 per mille) in 1892. In the latter year the deatb- 
rate reached tbe highest percentage yet returned (43'6 per mille), 
bat fell in 1893 to tbe lowest on record, viz., 25-9 per thousand of 
the population. 

'According to tbe returns submitted year by year, by far tbe 
greatest mortality is due to fever, but tbe ignorant ohaukldar 
responsible for tbe returns is far from being a medical expert, rover. 
Drawn as be often is from tbe lowest dregs of tbe people, be oan 
diagnose only a few well-known diseases like cholera and small- 
pox, and many others are indiscriminately classed under tbe 
general bead of fever. It is noticeable, however, that in- Balasore 
the mortality ascribed to fever is exceptionally low. Since tbe 
present system of returns of vital statistics was introduced, the 
deatb-rate caused by fever has never been as bigb as 15 per mille ; 
it has been known to fall as low as 11 ’4 per mille ; and tbe average 
for tbe 10 years ending in 1906 has oiily been 1 3'8 per thousand 
of tbe population. 

Tbe fevers most prevalent are due to malarial affections, tbe 
commonest form being intermittent fever of a malarial type. 
Generally speaking, fever continues tbrongbont the year, but tbe 
cold weather from October to March is tbe period of greatest inten- 
sity ; praotically all parts of tbe district are affected, but tbe Jaleswar 
tbtoa is tbe worst fever zone. Many parts of tbe district are low- 
lying, swampy and water-logged; and the bouses, wbiob are generally 
joud huts constructed from earth dug out of a bole in tbe immediate 
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vicinity, aie surrounded by unbealtby stagnant pools, wbicli furnisb 
breeding places for the anopheles mosquito. Great difHoulty is 
experienced in inducing theOriya to take quinine as a prophylactic, 
owing to his inherent projudice against its use ; but in 1904 and 
1906 the fi’oe distribution of pico-paokets to the poor mot with some 
measure of success in the interior, whore malaria was most prevalent. 
The town of Balasoro has perhaps a greater immunity from fever 
than any other part of tho district ; and hero stops have recently 
been takon to destroy mosquitoes as an experimental measure by a 
“ mosquito brigade ” working under tho supervision of the Civil 
Surgeon ; about 80 houses and compounds were cleared by the 
brigade in 1905, and the result was, on the whole, satisfactory. 

Before steamer communication with other parts of Bengal had 
been established and before the construction of the railway, cholera 
annually made its appearance along the Trunk Boad together 
with the great stream of pilgrims travelling to Purl. It was 
ranked first among tho scourges of opidomio disease, and the 
mortality caused by it was appaUing. In 1853 it is said that it 
worked its way from village to village, till there was not a single 
hamlet that escaped it, and very few in. which the mortality fell 
short of 10 or 12 per cent. Tho whole district was panio-strioken, 
and the villagers fled from their houses, leaving behind the dead 
and dying. Another terrible visitation occurred in the famine 
year of 1866, the severity of which may be gauged by the fact that 
88 out of 100 prisoners in the jail were attacked and 35 died. 

After steam oommunication between Orissa and Calcutta had to 
a large extent cleared the Trunk Eoad of pilgrims, the epidemics 
of cholera diminished, but in 1888 it was reported that tbe average 
mortality was about 6 per mille, reaching tbe excessive figure of 
13‘7 per miUe in 1889. During the decade ending iu 1900 there 
were agaiu frequent epidemics, tbe worst outbreak being in 1892, 
when the disease was responsible for a mortality of 15 per 1,000, 
a rate which was exceeded during the decade only in a terrible 
epidemic in Purnea in 1900. Since the latter year cholera has 
been an annual visitation, tbe average death-rate during the 6 
years ending in 1906 being 4 per mille, hut there have been none 
of the terrible outbreaks which wei'e formerly common. It 
usually makes its appearance immediately before and after tbe 
rains ; and there can be little doubt that its prevalence is due to 
a bad and scanty watei'-supply. In many parts of the district 
the people have to undertake journeys of three or four miles in 
order to seoure potable water ; and it seems an unquestionable fact 
that the majority at least of the peasants drink all their lives from 
woils and tanks charged with organic impurities, 
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In common 'with, the inhabitants of otber paxts of Orissa, the Diarrhoea 
people of Balasore suffer greatly from dian'bcea and dysentery, but 
the number of deaths attributed to tbese affections has steadily 
decreased since the present system of reporting births and deaths 
was introduced in 1892. In the 5 years ending in 1896 the aver- 
age annual death-rate was 3-6 per mille, in the next quinquennium 
it was 2'4 per mille, and in the 4 years ending in 190/> it fell to 
rs per thousand of the population. The prevalence of diarrhoea 
and dysentery in Orissa has recently been made the subject of a 
special enquiry, the object being to ascertain whether their pre- 
valence was as great as would appear from the high death-rate 
persistently returned or whether it was due to error on the part of 
reporting agency. The conclusions arrived at are that the high 
reported death-rate does more or loss represent the state of affairs, 
and that diarrhdea and dysentery, particularly the former, are a 
frequent cause of death in this part of the country, their greatest 
incidence being in February and March. Dysentery is fairly 
common, but does not cause so many deaths as acute diarrhoea. 

The death-rate is, however, undoubtedly increased by the fact that 
typical and lingering cases of cholera are reported as diarrhoea. 

Infantile diarrhoea is extraordinarily common, and is the chief 
cause of the high death-rate, the returns of cases among children 
under 5 years of ago being nearly equal to all those among persons 
over that age. Generally speaking, the cause of these diseases is 
the bad water-supply, the eating of new rice as soon as it is reaped, 
and the general ignorance of the people. 

Orissa has long had an unenviable reputation for the prevalence Small-pox. 
of smaU-pox, which breaks out in epidemic form nearly every year. 

These outbreaks are largely due to an ancient prejudice against 
vaccination and to the widespread practice of inoculation, which 
spreads small-pox among the unprotected. In Balasore, as in the 
other districts of the Division, the disease is an annual visitation, 
but the number of deaths due to it is far less than in either Puri 
or Outtaok. There were somewhat severe outbreaks in 1901 and 
1902, causing a total mortality of 3,500, but since then there have 
been no serious epidemics ; and in the 4 years ending in 1905 it 
accounted for an average mortality of only 650 per annum. 

This satisfactory result is due to the fact that vaccination is steadily 
acquiring popularity among the conservative Oriyiie. 

Elephantiasis is common, but is not nearly so quevalent as has 
sometimes been represented. Thus, in the last Settlement Report 
(1900) it is stated that it is the most common of endemic 
disease and that nearly 30 per cent, of the qooqmlation suffer from 
Itj while in Hunter’s Statistical Account of Bengal (1877) it is 
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said tliat elephantiasis atlaohs about 25 per cent, of the people and 
is almys present in from 15 to 20 per cent. Regarding this state- 
ment, the following remarks of a former Civil Surgeon of Balasore 
maybe quoted. After pointing out that this percentage would 
mean that one in es'ory forrr or firn persons in the district is suh- 
jeot to the disease, ho remarks—" This, I boliovo, to be very far from 
the facts. In a household of from 20 to 30 domestics, one servant 
may be found with the complaint. In a jail of 80 to 100 piisonors, 
two or three may bo found suffering from it. In gatherings in 
the streets and fairs I have never noticed so high a percentage as 
one in four or five of the people. I am of opinion that 7 per cent, 
would still be a liigh figure. That males suffer more from the 
disease than females is correct, and that it has a strong hereditary 
leaning is equally undoubted. One feature peculiar to the disease 
here is that the scrotum is seldom the seat of the disease, and rarely 
indeed do we see the largo scrotal tumors seen elsewhere.” 

Hydrocele and sjqfiiilis are also common, but are not nearly so 
ooinmon as would appear from the Statistical Account of Bengal, 
where it is said that 20 per cent, of the people labour under 
hydrocele, and that as many as 40 per cent, of the population are 
victims to syphilis. The latter is an excessively high estimate ! 
and though venereal diseases are certainly common, as will ho 
apparent from the table at the end of this chapter, it is doubtful 
w'hethor Balasore is worse than other parts of Bengal in this 
respect. A maximum of 10 per cent, would he a more reasonable 
estimate ; and in the ease of hydrocele, 7 per cent., though still 
high, would he nearer the mark. Outanoous diseases are general 
among the rioe-eating Oriy&s; ague and rhoumatio affections, 
with oold and catarrh, are also very prevalent, 

Orissa stands high among the localities in which leprosy is 
prevalent, and the proportion of male lepers in Balasore (4,87 per 
100,000) is greater than in any other district in the Division; the 
percentage among females (03 per 100,000) is much lower. 
Insanity is comparatively rare, and the proportion of lunatics (24 
per 100,000 males and 13 per 100,000 females) is far below the 
average for the whole Province. Blindness is also much less 
frequent than in either Cuttack or Puri, and in the census of 1901 
it was found that the percentage of blind persons was only 45 per 
100,000 males and 44 per 100,000 females; the corresponding 
figures for the whole of Bengal were 90 and 85 respectively. 

■Organized and systematic schemes of sanitation are practically 
unknown outside the town of Balasore. Here a great advance has 
been made during the last 30 years. Writing in 1877, Sir William 
Hunter remarked—" Till lately no attempt was made at sanitation. 
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BakBoretown coivtainsno fewer than 11, 000 tanks, not one of whioh 
can he said to be in a wholesome state. The banks are the recep: 
taole of every sort of filth, fluid and solid. The one object of the 
Oriyk’s life is ceremonial purity, which he reconciles in a surprising 
degree with foul drinking-water and puitrid dirt-heaps at his door.” 

Since that time the sanitation of the town has been greatly 
improved in spito of the limited means of the municipality. Tanks 
have boon cleared out, drains opened, and conservancy rules 
rigidly enforced. The drainage of the town is good, all surplus 
water finding a ready exit, and these natural facilities have been 
aided by the introduction of an extensive system of drains and by 
the removal of the old drains which terminated in cess-pools. 

In the interior the state of affairs is very different. Wells have . 
been sunk and tanks cleaned, but there has been no serious attempt 
to improve the conditions prevailing in the mofussil villages, while 
the apathy of the people and the unwholesome habits to which 
they are rooted render the task of village sanitation on any appre- 
ciable scale most dififioult. Few villages have a pure and regular 
water-supply, and they all abound in filthy pits and hollows con- 
taining water of the foulest character and full of decaying vege- 
tation which constitutes a standing menace to public health. 

The houses throughout the district are built of mud dug up 
from the Vicinity ; and the result is that in the neighbourhood 
of almost every hut or house there is a dirty pit, fiUed to over- 
flowing with water in the rainy season, and the receptacle 
of every description of filth. 

Vaccination is unpopular among all classes in Orissa, where vaooixa- 
the people are more conservative, less enlightened and more non. 
wedded to superstitious beliefs than in the neighbouring Province 
of Bengal. Inoculation has, on the other hand, been practised for 
ages past, and the people believe in it. They see that its efleots 
are serious, and they think that the powers of the goddess of 
small-pox are manifested by the eruption ; while, as its substitute 
is not followed by au eruption or, as a rule, by fever, they distrust 
its powers of protection. 

The profession of inooulator is hereditary among the Mastan xjje 
Brahmans, who are found in scattered villages aU over Orissa, practice of 
Their working season is usually a short one, extending from yoT 
about November to March. The material used is small-pox 
derived from a person recovering from an attack of variola 
disoreta and removed on or about the 21st day of the disease. 

After removal, the crust is covered up with ootton-wool and placed 
in a small hollow bamboo which is closed with a sola pith cork. 

When required for use— and this should be, if possible, within 3 
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or 4 days after removal — the oottorL-wool containing the crust is 
moistened vath water and squeezed on to a snail-shell ; and the 
turhid fluid thus obtained is used for the operation. The instru- 
ment employed is a small piece of iron, shaped like a mmiature 
country nail-parer, with a sharp edge; with this the skin is notched 
until blood just appeal’s in the scratoli, and the watery fluid men- 
tioned above is then applied. Formerly male children wore 
generally inoculated on the forearm, and female children on the 
upper arm ; but the Pans, the hereditary inooulators of some of the 
Tributary States, select a spot on the forehead between the 
eyebrows as the seat of inoculation. Eeeently, however, owing to 
the prohibition of the practice, it has been found necessary to select 
some less conspicuous place, such as the back of the arm, knee 
or hand. Although there is no restriction regarding the age 
at which the operation may bo performed, it usually takes place 
between the age of two and eight years, and in practice persons 
over 40 years of age are not subjected to it. 

The operation is practically a religious ceremony. The day 
before it takes iilace a solemn offering is made to Sitala, the 
goddess of small-pox, of which the essentials are coco-nuts, milk, 
treacle, curd, cheese, plantains, turmeric, rice, duba grass, phxm 
leaves and vemiKon. This pi^fd having been completed, the 
child is inoculated, and incantations are made to Sitala until the 
scabs fall off. Pour or five days after the operation the inoculator 
visits the ohM and takes his foes ; and he comes again and offers 
pUjd to Sitala from the 9th to the 16th day, during the height of 
the eruption. Formerly this was performed openly with 
cornets and drums ; but nowadays it takes place privately for 
fear of attracting attention. 

After the operation the child is fed on cold rice and feni (a kind 
of sweetmeat) , and has a bath daily until the eruption appears. 
The bath is then stopped, and rice, ddl and fried plantains form 
the dietary. During the period of convalescence the patient is 
humoured, dealt gently with, and never scolded, even if fractious, 
as it is believed that the deity presiding over small-pox is in the 
child’s system, and any castigation or abuse might ofi’end the god- 
dess and draw down her wrath upon the child, in the form of con- 
fliuent small-pox and death. It is also believed that the inooulators 
have the power of producing the exact number of eruptions which 
they promise before undertaking the operation ; and they are 
credited with the power of allaying the intensity of the disease 
in a small-pox stricken patient. Their treatment consists in the 
administration of emetics and purgatives, by the action of which 
they believe tbe poison is washed away. 
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The danger of this practice in spreading small«pox eoaroely 
needs illustration, hut for many years past it has not been so 
prevalent in Balasore as in Cuttack and Puri, and it is gradually 
dying out. Vaccination has made steady progress among the 
people in spite of the fact that it is only compulsory in the Balasore 
Municipality, and the prejudice against it [is disappearing. In 
1906-06 altogether 30,600 persons -were sucoessfully vaccinated, 
representing 29' 1 per thousand of the population, and protec- 
tion was afforded to 242‘6 per mille of the infant population. 

In the preceding 6 years the average annual number' of persons 
successfully vaccinated was 37,360 or 36'56 per miUe, as compared 
with the ratio of 33-2 for the whole of Orissa and of 31‘1 for 
the entire Province. 

Thirty years ago there were only 2 dispensaries in the district, Medicai 
the Pilgrim Plospital and Dispensary at Balasore and a branch dis- 
pensary at Bhadrakh, and the total number of persons treated at 
them was only 4,000. The number of dispensaries, excluding the 
Police Hospital at Balasore, which is intended only for members 
of the police force, has now risen to 11, of which 4 have accom- 
modation for in-patients. During the 6 years 1890-1894 (when 
there were only 8 dispensaries) the average annual number of 
persons treated was 21,000, but it was more than doubled in the 
quinquennium ending in 1904, when it amounted to over 43,000 per 
annum of whom 700 were in-patients. During the same period the 
daily average niunber of in-patients increased from 20 to over 23, 
the cost of diet of each patient being 2 annas per diem ; while the 
daily number of out-patients rose from 118 to 206 and the average 
annual income from Es. 1 1,000 to Es. 18,000. Statistics for 1906 
will be found in the tables at the end of this chapter. 

The principal medical institution in the district is the Pilgrim 
Hospital at Balasore, which was established in 1853 with the 
object of affording medical reUef to the pilgrims passing along the 
Trunk Eoad to Puri. Pilgrims formerly constituted the great 
majority of the patients, but since the establishment of through 
railway communication with Purl, their numbers have greatly fallen 
off and the hospital is little used by them. This hospital has 
accommodation for 39 (33 males and 6 females) indoor patients, 
and an annual average of 6,000 patients are Ireated. A new 
hospital, called the Central Hospital, is now under ooustruotion, 
which it is hoped will meet a long-felt want. The main buildings 
have been completed and have been in use since November 1905 ; 
including the beds in the Pilgrim Hospital, it contains 42 beds for 
male and. 6 beds for female patients. The town also contains 
2 dispensaries affording outdoor- relief only, viz., Eaja Shyama- 
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De’e Dispensary and B&ni Srimati’s Deniole Dispensary. 
The other dispensaries are situated in the interior at BfilifipSl, 
Bhadrakhj Ohandbffli, Eram, Q-hanteswar, Jaleswar and Soro. Of 
these the Bhadrakh Dispensary, established in 1868, has accom- 
modation for 12 (8 males and 4 females) indoor patients and the 
Ohandbali Dispensary for 18 (iO males and 8 females) indoor 
patients. The other dispensaries afford outdoor relief only. 
Eeoontly also, as an experimental measiu’e, an itinerant Civil 
Hospital Assistant has been appointed by the Distriot Board to 
visit the markets in the Bhadrakh subdivision and afford medical 
relief to the poorer classes. 

Among the medical institutions of the distriot may be men- 
tioned the Pilgrims’ Lodging House Fund, which contributes to 
the pay of the Civil Hospital Assistants in charge of the dispen- 
saries at Chandbali and Jaleswar, keejis in repair the latter 
dispensary and that at Soro, and meets the pay of a compounder 
and sweeper at the two places last named. Tho Fund also provides 
for the cleaning of wells along the Trunk Eoad and for the 
up-keep of eliattu or pilgrims’ rest-houses at Turkia, Soro and 
Bhadrakh (Nayabazar). The annual expenditure averages about 
Es. 2,600. 

The following tables show the principal diseases treated together 
with the number of operations performed, and tho receipts and 
expenditure of each hospital and dispensary dxu’ing 1906 ; — 





Diseases 

TREATED* 




OV DISI'EKSAKY. 

No. of 
opera- 
tions. 

Malarial 

fover. 

Skin 

diseases. 

Diseases 
of the 
ear. 

Intes- 

tinal 

worms, 

Vono- 

real 

die. 

eases. 


fPilgi'ini Hospital 

509 

312 

190 

101 

167 

483 


Central ditto 

6 

18 


»• » 

• , - 

1 

13alasoic_ 

Eaja SbySnifuianda 
Do’s Dispensary. 

330 

1,43b 

73S 

214 

110 

120 

j Rain Srlmatra I’o- 
L male Dispensary. 

80 

294 

109 

101 

47 

64 

BaliapSl DUpeusary 

121 

1,067 

1,074 

214 

171 

66 

Bhadcakb 

ditto 

VI 

628 

618 

801 

380 

03 

Chandbali 

ditto 

100 

3,058 

826 

264 

68S 

848 

Eram 

ditto 

100 

376 

387 

188 


28 

Ghanteswar ditto 

170 

1,014 

634 

188 

93 

40 

Jaleawar 

ditto 

140 

806 

644 

168 

S86 

124 

Soro 

ditto 

10.1 

1,674 

678 

676 

... 

74 

• 

Total 

1,083 

10,668 

6,748 

2,806 

2,032 

1 ,930 
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Expesditobb, 

Name op Dispbnsaiiy. 

Goverii- 

uiont 

contri- 

bution. 

Diatrict 

Pttud. 

Municipal 

Punda. 

Subscrip- 
tions and 
other 
Bourccs. 

Eatab- 

lish- 

tnent. 

. 

Medicinea, 

diet, 

buildings, 

&e. 


'"Pilgrim Hoa- 
pitnl 

105 

51!5 

000 

765 

894' 

2,006 


Cowtral ditto 

6,000 

040 

226 

020 

104 

1,468 

Urtlasote 

Iliiiii Shyamu- 
nnnda Oe’e 
Diapensary 



878 

GG5 

212 


Eani Srlnm. 
ti’a Pomalc 
Diapensary 





420 

. 124 

lialiupSl Disponsnvy ... 


8'2 

... 

33 

070 

185 

Bhndr&kh 

ditto 

170 

2,044 


081 

985 

584 

OhandbSli 

ditto 

40 

1,624 

• •• 

542 

1,104 

410 

Emm 

ditto 


833 

... 


518 

816 

Qhanteswar ditto 



♦ »« 

668 ■ 

485 

183 

Jaleswac 

ditto ... 

M* 

• •• 


1,163 

843 

310 

Soi’o 

ditto 

... 

... 


681 

489 

02 


Total 

5,375 

0,488 

875 

5,871 

7,127 

5,887 
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AGRIOULTUJRE, 

Gehbkai. An aooouiifc has hoen given in Chapter I of the three tracts into 
Signs' 'whioh the district is naturally divided, viz., the littoral, forming 
the sea-faoe of the Bay of Bengal, the submontane, under the 
western hiUs, and between them a zone of highly fertile land 
intersected by a network of rivers. To the east is a low-lying 
tract, a great part of wlrich is impregnated with salt and unfit for 
cultivation, while much of the rest is exposed to damage from 
storm-waves. To the west is a jungly and uncultivable region 
of high undulating land covered with bamboos and scrub jungle. 
Between 'these two tracts lie the alluvial plains,, forming the 
greater part of tlie district, which present a gradual and steady 
slope from the high lands of the west to the sea, and a composition 
varying according to the relative proportion of the sand and silt 
of which they are formed. 

Tracts 00 These three main divisions may, however, be subdivided for 
fertility, general purposes into smaller divisions. In the area lying between 
the Coast Canal and the soa, we find extending upwards from 
the river Gamai to the Burabalang, a groat plain of grass lands, 
the grazin.g ground of herds of cattle and buffalo, with occasional 
sparse patches of cultivation and low scrub jungle upon the sand 
ridges and near the tidal streams. South of the Gamai between 
the protective embankment and the sea, the aspect of the country 
is the same. Between the Burabalang and Haskura there 
is a little cultivation immediately on the east of the canal, 
and beyond this is a network of tidal creeks fringed with heavy 
jungle. From the Haskura to the Subarnarekha cultivation is 
met with inside the wooded sand hills which run in parallel 
ridges along the coast. At the mouth of the latter river and along 
the tidal creeks spreads an impenetrable jungle ; and upon the 
north side the coast lino is marked with sand ridges which protect 
the cultivated lands extending to the canal. 

On the west of the district, where the boundary approaches the 
hniB and the lands are higher, there is a reddish rooky soil, which 
is partially broken up to yield a scanty crop, and contains 
patches of jungle, including a little sal, which rarely attains any 
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size. In other places, however, where the hiUs jfun precipitously 
down to the arable lands, the land is often of considerable fertility*, 
as it is enriched by the vegetable matter washed down from the 
higher ridges. 

The remainder of the clistriot is a plain of arable lands, varying 
in level from the^iaifs or low lands, such as the Talhati in Bayang, 
the Ankura pai and BahariayAfV in Kamardaohaur, to the stretch 
of higher lands in the centre running from pargana Balilchand 
upwards, and widening towards the town of Balasore, 

Balasore is a land of abundant rainfall. Since 18GO the Rainfall, 
average registered fall for the year has been over 60 inches; it has 
occasionally been as great as 80 or 90 inches and once (in 1862) 
was over 111 inches ; and it has only twice been less than 5o inches. 

On the other hand, the rainfall is precarious, and an untimely or 
unequal distribution is liable to cause the partial or complete 
destruction of the crops, even if the actual fall does not fall short 
of the quantity required. A heavy shower in February or March 
is necessary to enable the land to be ploughed, but the most critical 
months are May, September and October. If the May showers, 
whioh are the precursors of the monsoon rains, do not fall, sowing 
may be prejudicially delayed ; but defioienoy in the rainfall in 
September and October is even naore dangerous, as it affects the 
maturing of the staple rice crop. The most terrible famine the 
district has ever known was caused by the faihue of the September 
and October rains in 1865. On the whole, it may he said that a 
well-distributed rainfall' of 40 inches is sufficient to secure the 
crop, provided that not less than 4 inches fall iu October ; but 
in order to obtain a bumper crop at least 60 inches are required, of ' 
whioh 8 inches must fall in September and 6 inches in October. 

In the last 40 years, however, there have been 12 occasions, on whioh 
the fall of October has been less tban 4 inches ; and, generally 
speaking, the cultivators have to face the prospect of having once 
in every three or four years a rainfall less than the maximum 
compatible with the ripening of the crop, and of suffering a 
loss of at least a portion of the rice in the unirrigated 
lands. 

Besides this, the district is liable to inundation from the rivers 
overflowing their banks when swollen by heavy rainfall in the 
hills. It is only, however, when they are of an extraordinary 
height and of long duration, or when they occur so late as to 
render resowing impossible, that very serious and widespread 
damage is done by such floods. Provided that they are not too 
high or of long continuance, and that they come early in the 
season, they are productive of almost as much good as harm, as. 
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the fertilizing silt they leave behind renews the productive powers 
of the soil and assures excellent harvests. 

Irrigation. Owing to the ample supply of rainfall in ordinary years, 
irrigation is far less essential than in less favoured parts of the 
Province, and, except for the canals, it is comparatively little used. 
The area irrigated hy the canals is practically all under rice, 
and water is taken from Ajiril to Decemhor, the demand for it 
being greatest in May and June, when it is required for ploughing 
the land, in July and August for loosening the soil at the roots of 
the young plants, and in October for the final ripening of the 
crop. 

The rainfall is, however, generally so steady that it is only in 
exceptional years that there is any urgent need for canal water. 
The lower lands are very flat, and retain most of the rain-water ; 
and there are only a few places where, in most years, artiflcial 
irrigation is absolutely essential for rice cultivation. Inigation 
is carried on to a certain extent from the rivers, the river water 
being utilized for the crops near their banks, but tanks are seldom 
used for the purpose. In such cases, irrigation is generally con- 
fined to the more valuable crops, such as sugaroane, tobacco and 
cotton. Well water is not used for ordinary cultivation, but only 
for garden crops. 

Water- In low-lying tracts water is taken from the small streams and 
creeks by means of the tencU or bamboo water-lift. This con- 
trivance for raising water consists of two upright posts with a 
cross-bar which serves as a fulcrum on which a bamboo pole 
works ; the latter is weighted at one end by a stone or mass 
of mud, and at the other a thin bamboo is fastened, with 
an earthen pot or bucket attached. When water is required, the 
cultivator pulls down the bamboo pole till the bucket is immersed j 
as soon as the tension is relaxed, the weight attached to the 
lever raises the bucket of itself, and the water is then emptied 
into the nodha or pipe, which is generally the hollowed trunk of a 
palm tree, and is directed into the fields. When the field is any 
considerable height above the water, a platform is built on four 
stout bamboos on which a man stands to work the lever. 

Where the water has only to be raised a few feet, it may be 
scooped up in a aend, a sort of basket made of split bamboo which 
two men use. Holding the ropes attached to either side, they 
swing it backwards, and bringing it down sharply into the water, 
carry the forward motion of the swing through, until the now 
full of water, is raised to the level of the water-channel, when 
the contents are poured out. Another way of lifting water a shoi-t 
distalioe is with a soOOp, called the janU, which is made of q 
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single piece of ■wood alDOiit 6 feet long, hollowed out and shaped 
like one-half of a canoe, the broad open end of which rests on the 
head of the water -channol. The pointed closed end dips into the 
water, and when this is raised the water poura naturally into the 
channel. It may he worked by one man either dh’eotly or with 
the help of a bamboo crane and counterpoise, as is done with the 
tends, but it cannot lift more than a couple of feet. Sometimes 
two of those methods are combined, the water being lifted by the 
tends, into a reservoir, and from that into the water-channel by a 
send Qx junta. 

Tire arable land in the plains consists of alluvium in which soils. 
sand and clay aa-e intermixed in varying proportions ; but the 
cultivators recognize a large number of ditt'erent classes of soil, 
the names of whioh vary according to their situation, elevation and 
composition. In an ordinary village, the lands fall primarily 
under tliree main divisions according to their situation, ■viz., 

(1) The lowlands retaining rain water, and hence called or 
wet lands, on whioh winter rice is grown. These lands predo- 
minate in the district and comprise the greater part of the whole 
cultivated area. (2) The high lands round the village home- 
steads, whioh being enriched by manure and household refuse, 
liave a blackish colour and are therefore called kala ; they are 
devoted to vegetables, cotton, jute, and other valuable crops. The 
homestead land is also known by the generic name of ghar bdri ; 
and the land lying between this and the fields is called gSntak, 

(3) The riverside lands {pdla), whioh being periodically fertilized 
by deposits of silt ai’e suitable for gi’o'vving tobacco, cotton, mustard 
and other rubi crops. 

Arable lands are also classified according to their elevation, the 
low-lying lands being called gahird and the high laud ddnga. 

High lands which are not enriched by sUt and cannot retain 
water are contemptuously referred to as waste land {thengd or 
thengi). A further classification under which all lands fall is that 
of quality. The first class (aul) includes all soils whioh retain 
moisture up to the time when the ear is ripe j and alluvial and 
homestead lands also rank in this class on account of their special 
fertility. The second class (doem) includes land at medium level 
whioh retain moisture up to September. Inferior and sandy soils 
rank under the third class or soem. The soils are again divided 
into four great classes according to their composition, viz., (1) niatdl 
or clay lands, (2) dot-a&d or loamy soils, (3) hdUd or sandy lands, 

(4) paiu or alluvial soils. 

The ryots, however, recognize a large number of minor distinc- 
tions and give different names to the soils according to the 
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extent to -wMoli clay, sand, loam and silt predominate in their 
formation. Matal is the name given to all Hnds of stiff clayey 
soils on which rice and sugarcane are principally grown. 
GMkiiamatal is a strong sticky clay, which is almost too stiff 
to he used for successful cultivation, and grows for tho most 
part coarse varieties of winter rice. The outturn on such 
lands is said to he generally very poor. Dorarn is a mixture of 
sand and clay in nearly equal parts. It is used for hidli or 
autumn rice and for all rabi crops. It is easily worked and is 
retentive of moisture. Tdbdlia is the name given to a loam which 
contains a larger admixture of sand than the dorasd lands. It is 
looser in texture, and being poorer, requires more manuring than 
the latter. Balidmatnl is a loam with a large admixture of earth ; 
in other words, a rich sandy loam. Balia is the name given to 
very loose sandy soils which grow the poorer kinds of rabi crops. 
Thancjajami is an elevated sandy loam with very little moisture, 
which as a rule is allowed to lie waste. Patu is an alluvial soil, 
formed from silt deposited by floods. It is used for tobacco, jute, 
coriander and mustard, and is taken advantage of to grow all 
kinds of miscellaneous crops. 

’puiKoiPit district contains fringes of jungle along the sea-board to 

oEOPs, the east and along the edge of the biUy country to the west, but 
elsewhere there is a vast rice plain. ■ Eioe, occupying 1,898 square 
miles or 91 per cent, of the net cropped area, is the all-important 
crop of the district. Except for narrow strips along the banks of 
the rivers and the little garden plots in the homesteads of the 
peasants, it may bo broadly stated that the whole district produs^g 
rioe and nothing but rice. The varieties grown are very numerous, 
but they all fall under one of three heads according to the season 
at which they are sown and reaped, viz., (1) biali, or earljr rice, 
sown in May and reaped in August and September ; (2) mrad, or 
winter rice, sown in May or June and harvested between October 
and January ; and (3) dalua, or spring rice, which is sown in 
December or January after the floods have subsided and is 


harvested in March and April. 

The most important of all these crops is the sdrad or winter 
rioe, which is estimated to cover 1,026 square mdles or 77 per cent, 
of the total area under cultivation. ’No less than 146 varieties of 


s&rad rice are recognized locally, but there are three main classes, 
viz., asliu, kanda and gimi. The former is grown on the high 
lands, on the low lands, which are covered with water for. 


months together, and kanda on the lands at an intermediate level. 
Sowing takes place in May or June, according as the rains are 
early or late, but the tirne of harvest varies for the diflereut 
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varieties, tlie a&hii> iieiiig reaped in August or September, tbe 
kanda in September or October, and the guru from November to 
January. Where the land is high, the crop is sown, broadcast, but 
in the low lands the seedlings are transplanted, as otherwise the 
water would wash away the seeds ordrown the early seedhugB. 

The rioe-flelds vary in size, ranging from small plots covering ^th 
of an acre to large fields occupying an acre of ground. They are 
enclosed on all four sides by small ridges (kira) about a foot in height 
and breadth, in order that the rain water ooUeoted in these artificial 
shallows may keep the plants wet ; otherwise, the land losing its 
moisture, the plants would quickly wither and the oeop be lost. 

After the winter crop has been harvested in December, the j^j^yiods ot 
oultivator is on the look out for the first shower of rain to plough cuUiva. 
his land. The time of ploughing necessarily depends on the 
rainfall, but if the oultivator is lucky, this occurs in February. 

As soon as the first shower falls, the country is covered with 
miserable looking half-starved cattle dragging primitive ploughs, 
which as a rule never penetrate a foot below the surface of the soil. 

The land is ploughed as often as the weather and the resources of 
the cultivator permit, but as a rule four or five ploughings are 
considered sufficient. The soil after being turned up is exposed to 
the action of the sun and wind, and those lands which lie beyond 
the reach of the fertilizing river silt are manured. The peasant 
then waits for the showers which usher in the monsoon, and 
starts sowing as soon as they appear in May or June. The 
plants germinate in 16 days, and consequently the earlier the seed 
o^n be sown and the stronger the young plants are when the rains 
set in, the better is the chance of a good crop. During the latter 
half of June and the first half of July the growth of the rioe 
is helped by the monsoon rains, and the cultivators have tittle to 
do but watch the young plants growing up, mend the small ridges 
round the fields, and do similar odd jobs. During the rest of 
July and August, when the plants have attained a height of 
about 15 inches, there is the important operation called beusm 
(literally changing of place) to be performed. This consists of 
driving the plough through the young rice in order to thoroughly 
loosen the soil at theh roots; the rioe plants are then firmly 
replanted by hand and a sort of blunt harrow is driven over the 
field to level and consolidate it. The ridges enclosing the fields 
are then finally strengthened, the grass cleared away from them, 
and the weeds removed. Dor these operations an ample supply 
of water is necessary, and if this is available and there is suflfioient 
rainfall in September and October, a good harvest is secured in 
the oold-v7eather mopths. 
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From tlie preceding acoou-nt it will be clear that tbe time of 
sowing and replougbing are two important periods when tbe sarad 
crop requires water, but bj far tbe most critical period comes in 
tbe middle of October, when its fate depends entirely on there 
being enough water to mature it and to fill out tbe ear. At the 
first period no artificial irrigation is possible, and tbe people 
depend on rain water. At the second and third periods lands 
commanded by tbe canals can always get a plentiful supply of 
water, and under normal conditions tbe other lands also get 
sufficient rain water ; but in years of defloient or unevenly distrib- 
uted rainfall tbe people are obliged to irrigate tbe crop from 
every available source. 

Nearly aU tbe sarad rice is broadcast, transplantation being 
an unpopular system of cultivation, as it involves more labour and 
tbe transplanted seedlings are very delicate for tbe first month 
and liable to injury by flood and still more by drought. It is, 
however, admitted that, when successful, transplantation gives a 
larger yield, and it is resorted to for fields, espeoially for those 
under irrigation, wbieb grow a sdrad orop after Mali, to avoid 
tbe risls of early floods and to replace tbe loss of tbe broadcast 
orop if it is destroyed before tbe end of July. Tbe seeds are sown 
either wet or dry in a nursery, which is generally a field near tbe 
vfllage well manured and fenced in to keep off jackals and other 
animals. Tbe land is carefully watered, and when tbe seedlings 
are a month old, they are transplanted into tbe rice-field. The 
latter is prepared by ploughing and manuring in tbe same way as 
for broadcast rice, and is once again ploughed and harrowed 
before tbe young plants are planted. The seedlings are arranged 
in bunobes of three or four plants with a small space between eaob 
bunch ; tbe roots are carefully imb edded to tbe depth of a couple 
of inoEes ; they are then left, and require no further attention 
beyond a good weeding and a copious supply of water. Tbe 
earlier the transplantation is done, tbe better the results, and tbe 
proper time is considered to be from tbe middle of July to tbe 
middle of August. 

Tbe Mali or early rice, which covers an area of 168 square imles, 
ranks next to sdrad rice in importance. There are two main 
dasses of Mali, viz., tbe early variety, called sdthikd. from tbe fact 
that it comes to maturity 60 days from tbe date of sowing, and 
tbe bara dhdn ripening about a month later. Both varieties are 
Bown broadcast and are grown on tbe higher lands of tbe villages, 
and fot preference in a light loamy soil. Tbe whole crop is more 
precarious t^n the. winter rice, being injuriously affected by 
drought in June and July, and being also liable to destruction 
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by heavy floods early in the season. ' A failure of this crop does 
not, however, afleot the people very seriously, as they can gen-i 
erally be recouped for its loss by a good harvek of winter rice. If 
the bi^U is damaged by a deficiency of rain or by inundation and 
there is no time for resowing, the lower lands at least can be sown . 
with »&rad, which with seasonable rainfall gives a good harvest, 
and so makes up for the loss occasioned by the loss of the early 
rice. On the other hand, if the rain is well distributed in the early 
part of the season but fails at its "close, a bumper crop oibiaU 
will, in part at least, compensate for the samd crop being spoilt, 

Balm is a coarse variety of rice, which is grown on low swampy BaWa 
grounds and on lands too heavily water-logged to yield sarad,^^^' 
Olay lands subject to tidal inundation are commonly chosen for 
the purpose, as it requires a low level and facilities for irrigation, 

It is sown in the 'winter and reaped in the spring, and a good 
supply of water is therefore necessary. The crop may be either 
transplanted or broadcast, but the former method is the more 
’common. A nursery is selected in the corner of a field or tank, 
in which the seedlings remain till they are about a foot high ; 
they are then imbedded in the rice field, which has been ploughed 
till it is a pulpy mass, and this is kept covered ■with water till 
the seed flowers. It ripens in March or April, and the crop is 
then out. 

The area under claim rice is insignificant, and it is mostly 
grown in the south of the district. Although, however, the 
normal area under it is small, it is sown very largely when there 
' jp a failure of the samd rice; thus, after the year 1896, when the 
sarad crop was destroyed, 2,000 acres were brought under 
irrigation from the High Level Canal, and the area irrigated 
from other sources was probably as great. ^ 

The other food-grains are of minor importance, occupying other 
only 12,000 acres, and call for only a brief notice. They include j*™*^^* 
the crops known as mUga, birhi, kulthl, china, arhar, maize pniso«. 
and wheat, Mhga (Phaseolus Mungo) is a pulse largely consumed 
by the' poorer classes; it is sown broadcast in August and 
September and reaped in December or January. Birhi {Phaseolus 
radiatus) is also sown broadcast in the rains, and, like mUga, 
yields a little round pea which is eaten as a pulse in the form 
of dud. It is grown after UdUxxo^, where the land is rich 
enough, and is found chiefly in inundated areas, Kulthl {DoUchos 
Ufloriis) is another pulse which is one of the cheapest rabi crops. 

It is sown in November and out in February, and is commonly 
eaten in the form of dell by the poorer classes. OMna {Panicum 
milmeum) is a cereal sown in August- and September and reaped 
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in December. ArJtar {Oajanm indiem) is so-wn in June on the 
kald lands, i.c., the high homestead lands, and is harvested in 
December. Indian corn or maize (mahU) is sown in July and 
the oohs are pluolced in September. "Wheat is an insignifloant 
crop, being grown on only 100 acres. 

Oil.io 0 tl«. Of all the oil-seods, mustard and rape oovor the largest area, 
being grown on 7,000 acres. Mustard is grown on the river- 
side lands which are onriohed with silt ; it is one of the most 
valuable of the rabi crops. Til or giugellyis raised on 2,100 acres, 
linseed on 100 acres, and the total area under all other oil-seed 
crops is 2,400 acres ; the most important of these is the castor- 
oil plant, which is usually found on homestead lands or in sandy 
‘ fields along the beds of rivers, it being a peouliarity of the plant 

that it will grow in a depth of sand which would Idll other crops. 

Jute. “ The chief fibre crop is jute, which is gi’own on homestead 
. lands with facilities for iirigation or on rich alluvial soil 

by the river side. Its cultivation has expanded _ very greatly 
ia recent years. Ten years ago the area under this crop was* 
only 140 acres, whereas it is now more than 4,000 acres. This 
rapid growth of jute oultivation is due to the high prices now 
ohtomed for the product, wliioh sells for Es. 0-8 to Es. 7-8 
a maund, while paddy only commands Es. 2 to Es. 3 a maund ; 
and if the Balasore ryot continues to extend the oultivation 
of this paying oi'op in the same way, it may be anticipated that 
the growth of the industry will result in his becoming a man of 
substance instead of one of the poorest of Indian tenantry. 

The only other fibre crop is cotton, which, like jute, is grown 
On homestead or riverside land ; the area under cotton is however 
insignificant, amounting only to 300 acres. 

Sugai'caii*. Of .the other crops, the important is sugarcane, which covers 
2,000 acres. The plant requires a loamy soil and is grown 
generally on lands near the village and within easy reach of 
canal irrigation, or on the edges of natural watercourses, where 
the land is out of the range of canal water. It is a crop requiring 
incessant attention and involving a large expenditure of time, 
labour and money. - The field has to be ploughed some twenty 
* times and richly manured before the cuttings are planted in 
January or February. Then constant irrigation is neoessaa’y, 
and the soil has to he loosened, and oil-cake and mustard oil 
applied to the roots. These processes are repeated at intervals, 
the land being irrigated so as to keep it oontinually moist ; and 
dfter the fourth application of oil-cake in May or June, the soil 
is loosened by the plough and the land weeded. The stems 
ftre then wtapped in sugarcane leaves qud tied up; after another 
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■'.'tt^eeding in August the leaves are hound together and the plants 
•tied together in fours to give them greater power to resist the 
storms, Finally, in December the oanes are out down and the 
juioo is extraoted. The mills used for this purpose are extremely 
primitive, the old wooden mills which extract only a fraction of 
the juice being employed, and the use of the improved Bihia 
roller mill has not yet become general. It is a crop which 
exhausts the gTound, and land which bears it for two years has to 
bo left fallow for the third. 

The tobacco plant, commonly called the cUmdnpatra or smoke other 
leaf, is grown on a very small area (100 acres). It requires a 
rich loamy soil and a plentiful supply of water, and is only 
raised on rich silt-covered lands on the banks of rivers and in the 
depressions of the big flooded pats or drainage lines. Indigo 
was formerly raised oh the banks of the Subamarekha, where 
•4,000 highas were planted with it; its oultivation has been given 
np for many years past, 

The oultivation of the climbing vine called pan {Piper hetet), Betel, 
the leaves of which are used to wrap up the supdri or areca-nut 
chewed by natives of all ranks and classes, is not extensive, but 
its history is of some interest. It was introduced by some men 
■of the Bsmi caste who came from Bengal and settled down in 
Balasoro, and it is still grown for the most part by men of this 
•oaste. The gardens in which the creeper is grown are situated 
chiefly in Bhograi, Dhamnagar and Bhadrakh,; they are carefully 
fenced in and covered with a thatched roof, the inkar- reed, which 
is grown on wet lands in their vicinity, being used for tbatfthmg 
the outer fence and as a support for the plant.- It requires the 
most careful oultivation, hut the crop is extremely valuable, and 
the large profits amply repay the lahour and expense which it 
entails. It is estimated th^ during the eighteen years, which may 
be taken as the average life of a garden — at the end of that time 
it grows to an unmanageable height and . has to he abandoned,^ — > 
the cultivator obtains a net annual income of- Es, 131 for -one 

gunt or.’OS acre of land.^ - - ■ • 

The most important- of aU the garden crops is the h'injal or Vegbta- 
hairjuh {Solanuiii ■ melomjem), and its oultivation is general, 
The-«or« or caladium {Golocasia antiquonm) produces a tuber 
which -is very largely eaten by the people. Onions are common', 
and cuDumbors of many Mnds, are grown in homestead lands and 
may be -seen climbing over the roofs of the houses in nearly every 
village. ■ Pumpkins and melons are also very generally grown ; 
nearly every cultivator has plants in his homestead, and they- 
>re also raised - on a larger scale on sandy riverside lands, 
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•Tliese vegetables are grown most largely in EemunI, PbulwSr 
and Kemdi for tbe supply of tbe Balasore market, and in Eandia- 
orgara, Sanaut and DbSnmagar for that of Bhadrakh. 

■ The most popxilar fruit is the plantain, which is gi'own in 
nearly every part of the district ; it is eaten as a fruit and also 
with, curries, for, like the brinjcil, it forms the basis of most of the 
vegetable curries which please the palate of the Oriy&. Mangoes 
grow freely and form a very valuable addition to the food of 
the people during the hot weather, though their quality is 
jdeoidedly inferior to the Hilda and Bombay varieties. The 
trees seem to thrive in south and east winds, and a west wind 
blowing constantly when the tree is in blossom destroys all 
promise of a good crop. Pine apples are grown in many villages, 
but are not plentiful enough to form a very valuable article of 
food. Among other fraits arc the bel, jack, tamarind, Indian 
plum, custard apple and papaya. Spices, turmeric, ohiUies, corian- 
der and ginger, which are used largely in cooking, are grown 
to a certain extent. There are altogether 60,000 acres under 
garden crops and orchards. Gtenerally speaking, the fruit crop 
of the district is precarious owing to the prevalence of storms in 
March, April and May, 

Jn the begiiming of the 19th century the district had been 
reduced to a terrible state of desolation by the tyranny 
of the Marathas. The hereditary heads of the people had fled 
to.the.&arhjats,. whore the independent tributary ohiofs gave them 
protection in their hilly and jirngly retreats ; no land-holders 
could at first be found to engage for the lands ; the ryots had 
found from, hitter experience that they could get land on more 
favourable terms in the hills and had better prospects of enjoying 
the fruits of it ; and the population was consequently insufficient 
to till the fields. A traveUer who vi|j.ted Orissa in 1806 found 
himself in danger of wild beasts from tbe moment he entered 
the Province. Between Balasore and Outtaok, iu a country now 
thickly populated and closely cultivated, he passed through a 
jungle abounding in tigers and required a guard of sepoys for 
the journey. Since that time, cultivation has extended steadily 
, under a settled government, though it was at first impeded by 
frequent droughts, by the injudicious settlements made in the 
early, years of British administration, and still more by the terri- , 
ble cyclones of 1831 and 1832, when the sea-faoe was depopulated 
and large tracts of land were thrown out of cultivation. Since 
then, there has Been a great expansion of cultivation, and at the 
, settleraent concluded ia.l900 it was found that the cultivated area 
had increased by no less than 40 per pent, in the preceding GOyearS" 
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oxtensiott of cultivation lias been greatest in the north 
of the district, where cultivation was in a backward state and the 
population was comparatively sparse, as indeed it still is ; here the 
increase has been as great as 120 and 180 per cent, respectively in 
par lianas Bhograi and Sahebandar. It has been least in the lower 
central parganas, where there is little jungle left to reclaim, and 
where cultivation was in an advanced state even 60 years ago. 

Here the area open to a further extension of tillage is very small, 
and in the south-east of the district the liability of the country to 
floods prevents new areas of any large size Being brought under 
the plough. Cultivation is, however, extending in the upper cen- 
tral par gams j and in the north of the district there is much virgin 
60.il of excellent quality awaiting the advent of settled cultivation. 

In this tract a considerable area on both sides of the Subarnarekha 
hfis already been reclaimed within recent, times. These lands are 
protected by small embankments, which serve the double purpose 
of excluding the water of the tidal streams, which is brackish during 
the hot weather, and of retaining the water admitted during 
the rains. The lands are covered with heavy jungle, which the 
tenant proceeds to clear after he has obtained a pafta by the pay- 
ment of sal Ami, He is allowed to hold the land rent-free for three 
or four years, during which period the exclusion of salt water by the 
construction of an embankment renders the soil fit for cultivation. 

The lands are then charged with a rent of 4 annas an acre, rising 
after three years to the full rate of between Es. 2 and Es. 8. Su(A 
land' has a rich virgin sod of excellent 'quality, and though idle 
first, crop, sown among tree stumps and patches of grass, is scanty, 
the lands, when fuUy broken up, yield an outturn sometimes 
exceeding 30 maunds of paddy to the acre. 

,_.On the whole, cultivation has extended more rapidly in Bala- 
sore than in any other disj;riot of Orissa. The canal system does 
not appear to have been a special cause in this extension ; .tdie 
increase has been no greater in the protected and irrigated, areas 
than elsewhere ; and the enquiries made on the subject have failed 
to. ehoit any evidence of a substantial extension of cultivation to 
lands which but for the canal water were not likely to have been 

reclaimed. .... • 

At the present day, the area under cultivation in tha- whole 
. district is 913,300 acres ; there are only 60,900 acres of cultur- 
able waste, and the area not .available for cultivation .amounts' 

to 300,000 acres. _ ■ h 

The_ Oriya is a very conservative cultivator and has an, apathetic iMruoTBU 
in^fferenoe to agricultural improvements.. Various, experhheitts o» clliix. 
have hee.n made from, time to time at .the instance of Government TiiroN, 
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with new orops, selected seed and modem implements, and an 
experimental farm has been started ; but these experiments hawe 
had little effect on cultivation generally. The poopde still adhoro 
to their old-fashioned ploughs, which turn up scarcely 0 inches 
of earth; and nothing show's their conservatism more clearly 
than their failure to adopt the improved sugarcane mills which 
have become popular almost everywhere else in Bongal. A 
few of the Bihia iron sugar-crushing mills are found round 
Bhadrakh, but olsowhoro the ryot keeps to tho old wasteful 
wooden mill. 

This want of progress is duo to tho fact that oontxu'ios of 
inherited experience have taught tho cultivator to raise tho best 
orop possible for the minimum of labour which he is willing 
to bestow, and he regards with disfavour any change involving 
an increase of labour. He oan secure improved oropg without 
increasing his exertions, by tho use of improved soed and 
labour-saving appliances ; but thoso he will not introduce. Such 
conservatism is due to the natural idleness and apathy of the 
Balasore peasant, w'hom one account desoribes as “bigoted, 
wedded to custom, indolent and poor in the extreme.’^ His 
dislike of new methods is also largely due to tho fatalistio spirit 
produced by the^ liability ’of the district to suffer from natural 
calamities. “It is no wonder,” says the Sottlemont Officer, “ that 
tffe ryot whom tho inclemency of tho season may deprive of half 
his produce in the year should exhibit little desire for improved 
agricultural methods. They may yield him a few extra maunds, 
no more increase than he can look for in a season which may 
turn out specially favourable j and the whole benefit of them may 
be lost, if the crop is to be destroyed by flood.” 

Eegarding the working of the -Loans Acts, the following 
remarks of the Settlement Officer may be quoted:— “ The Land 
Improvement Loans Act provides for advances to any person 
legally entitled to make improvements, or with his consent, to any 
other person. The Act was intended to provide chiefly for the 
excavation of tanks, for reclamation, and for the erection of em- 
bankments for the purposes of irrigation. No advantage what- 
ever of it has been taken in this district, and no loans have been 
panted since the law came into force. This result is due to-the 
Ignorance of the tenantry regarding the existence of the Act, and * 
rega^ng their legal right to make improvements and the extent 
0 whm they would reap advantage from them, as well as to their 
general apathy and poverty. The zamindars, on the other hand, 
re averse ^ spending considerable sums on improvements which 
"wou yield them only an indirect return considerably less than 
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they derive "from ordinary investment. The decline of public 
spirit amongst the land-holding class is very maried hi this dis- 
trict. Eveiywhoro are to he seen large tauhs ■which have been 
allowed to 'Ml into disrepah, and often deliberately rendered in- 
e'fEeotual for irrigation purposes by a out in the embankment. 

The -water is thus partially draiaod, and the tank which" once 
sufficed to irrigate 40 or 60 acres is now oiiltivatod for a scanty 
orop of d&lm rice. Nowhere is the neglect so apparent as in the 
neighbourhood of 8oso, whore half a dozen such tanks, most 
olfeotually situated for the pm-posos of irrigation, arc to .be 
observed within the radius of half a mile. Tliey are now half- 
silted, abandoned and nogleotod. It is not likely that the ryots 
should make any attempts to remedy this state of things unless 
they are enoomuged by the example of then landlords. I am not 
aware o:^a single estate in this district where the zamindars have 
made any attempt worth notice towards the improvement of agri- 
cultural conditions. Even the old village embankments have 
almost everywhere fallen into neglect and inefficiency since they 
were abandoned by Grovernment. 

“8.noo the Agricultural Loans Act oamo into force in 1885, it 
has done some useful work in this district. The Act, is chiefly 
directed to supplying the wants of tenants in the matter of seed 
and cattle, and resort is constantly made to its procedure in the 
times of distress following flood.” 

The same conservatism in noticeable is the use of manure, for* Waimrea 
though the Oriya is to a oeitain extent alive to its advantageSj-he 
will not ixso it unless his ancestors have done so, and applies it 
less freely than the cultivators in other districts.. As in'- other * 
parts of Bengal, oow-dung is the moat important manure,- but its 
value is much diminished by the negligent manner in which it is 
stored, and the feeding of cattle is so poor that it is not rich in 
manurial constituents. Besides this, a great deal is lost-hy itsf 
conversion into fuel cakes, as, oxcepot in a few favoured localities,' 
firewood is scarce and its high price renders its use prohibitive 
for the ryots.. Eor the most part, therefore, oow-dung only finds 
its way to the soil in the form of ashes ; and the only other” 
manure in common use ^consists of household refuse. --These 
manitres are spnead on the. rice lands at the time of the first' 
ploughing, and are also apjxlled to sugaimuo, betel and vegetables.' 
Oil-cako is also occasionally used as a top) dressing for these valu- 
able or ops, A strong prejxxdico exists against the use of night- 
Boil and bone-meal, and chemical manures are piraotically unknown. 

The feeling against the use of bone-meal is - paiticularly 
intense. In selecting a site for a building the greatest care- iii 
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taken to remoTe all bones that the land may contain, as they are 
supposed to bring about ill-fortune and to cause the inmates of the 
house to die without heirs. The more superstitious even go 
through certain ablutions and oeremonies before re-entering 
their houses, if they happen to stximble across a bone in their 
fields. 

The soientiflo rotation of crops is not adopted as a principle 
of cultivation, but as a matter of praotioe rotation is observed in 
the case of the more exhausting crops. Sugarcane is never grown 
on the same land year after year, and when cultivated on sdmd 
rice lands, it is alternated with paddy or follows a fallow, and is 
oidy grown on the same land once in four years. 

The cattle are similar to those found in the southein districts 
of Lower Bengal, but, owing to deficiency of pastttre, the stools is 
generally poor. Pasture grounds abound on the soa-bpard and 
along the foot of the hills. During the hot weather large herds 
of -cattle are grazed in the low-lying lands on tbe coast, and in 
the rains are driven to the uplands on the west where there 
is good pasturage in the hilly ravines. Elsewhere the ground 
retains little moisture during the hot weather, and the grass being 
parched up by the burning sun, fodder is scarce. Oultivation has 
encroached on the grazing lands fox many years past, though 
much has been done in the course of the recent settlement to 
reserve lands for pasturage ; and the cattle have to be content 
with the dry stubble of. the fields and suoh scanty herbage as they 
can find on the roadsides, river-banks, tank-banks and the boun- 
dary ridges of the fields j even tbe straw wbioh might eke out the 
scanty supply of grass is largely used for thatohiug purposes. 
They are partly stall-fed on chopped rice straw while at work, hut 
at other times have only what they can pick .up in the fields or iu 
the patches of waste found here and there, and they return hpme 
almost as hungry as when driven out to graze. They are gener- 
ally under-fed and miserably boused, and no attempt is made to 
improve the breed or to prevent it from degenerating. 

Buffaloes are bred for tbe milk which they yield in large 
quantities, but are not used for agricultural purposes. The sheep 
bred in the district are small in size with a short rough wool. 
Goats abound, but are also small, .ffgs of the usual- omnivorous - 
kind found everywhere in Bengal are bred by tbe lowest castes, 
especially as GbusuriSs, tbe s-wine-berd oaste of Orissa. The only 
horses are j;he usual indigenous ponies ; they are few in number 
under-rized aud inoapable of much heavy work. They are broken 
in -when two years old, and are frequently starved or worked to 
death before tbe age of seven or eight. 
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Binderpest is tke most prevalent disease among cattle. In voteHjiary 
19U<J-04 there ■were altogether 1,240 cases— a total exceeded only 
in hvo other districts in Bengal, — and in 1906-06 there "Were no 
less than 3,260 cases, or over one-third of the total number of 
oases teported for the ■whole Province. Veterinary relief is afford- 
ed at a votoiinary dispensary at Bnlasoro, -whore over 1,700 
animals 'wore treated in 1906-06. 
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NATUiUL CALAMITIES. 

LuBtuTi Fi.oods aud droughts both ocour iu tho dietriot. ^’ho fortuor 
natcbab result from tho euddeu rising of ilio rivers, which have their 
viixMi- source iu the hilly oouutry to tho west. In tho hot weather 
they are nearly dry, aud their beds consist of vast level stretches 
of sand, striped by long roaches of laud-lookod water, through 
which small streams luoauder from bank to hank. But iu tho 
rainy season, and especially after a storm has burst in the hills, 
they present an extraordinary contrast. They rise to a great 
height iu a few hours, rush down with extreme violence, and 
cause floods, which are fro(j[uently of short duration, but quite 
unmanageable while they last. These livors drain a largo area, and 
tho result is that they bring down an enormous volmno of water, 
which the lower ohonuols are often unable to discharge, and which 
spreads over tho country far and wide except whore it is checked 
by embankments. 

Droughts are duo to tlm dofioionoy of tho rainfall. In 
most years the rainfall is sulficiout for tho needs of tho 
district, but it is precarious, and its oarly cessation is fatal 
to the rice crop, on which the people depend. Practically tho 
whole of the cultivated area is under rice, and other crops are 
scarcely grown at all. By far the greater part, moreover, 
of the rice cropi consists of the winter or sarad rice ; the dutumn 
rice is comparatively a small crop ; it is not grown at all in 
some parts, and it can nowhere make up for the loss of the winter 
rice. If that fails, everything fads. 

There is, however, to a certain extent, a comiiensatiug inQuenco 
in droughts and floods. While heavy floods drown the lowlands, 
the higher levels escape ; though the fertility of tho uplands is not 
increased in anything like a proportionate degree, as tho very fact 
of their being higher causes the river water to flow off the more 
rapidly. If the floods are caused by an excessive local rainfall, 
as occasionally happens, tho dry uplands are greatly benefited, 
but their extent is so small that their increased fertility does not 
compensate fox the loss of tho crops in the loW‘lying tracts. The 
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difltriot does not present Buoh extremes of dryness oi* moisture, 
that any considerable area, ordinarily lies fallow in the uplands 
for want of rain, or upon the lower levels on acoount of theinarshy 
ohaiaoter of the land.. In years when there is a scanty rainfall, 
however, the low-lying tracts make up, in an important degree, by 
their freedom from flood, for the loss of crops in the arid higher 
levels. 'I he paU or oup-lands produce magnificent harvests in dry 
seasons, while the higher tracts suffer severely. It may according- ,* 

ly be’ aooepted as a rule in Balasore, that in years of drought 
the sterility of the higlior levels may often be compensated 
by the • increased fertility of the lowlands. But in years of 
excessivo floods the small- amount of upland country cannot 
produce an increased outturn in any way commensurate to the loss 
of crops in the low-lying tracts. Q-onerally' speaking, therefore, a 
year of flood does more iiarm than a year of moderate drought! 

Besides droughts and floods, the district is liable to a 
third form, and that perhaps the most appalling form, of natural 
calamity. Placed at the north- west corner of the Bay of Bengal, 
it is exposed to the full hmnt of the cyclones, generated at sea, 
which travel in a north-westerly course up the Bay, and sometimes 
burst upon its shores accompanied by irresistible storm- waves. 

These cyolones are generally generated during the transition Ctoichsi, 
periods antecedent and subsoguent to tbe full establishment of the 
south-west monsoon, i.c., during the months of April and May, 

October and November. Their (most striking features are- the 
great barometric depression in the centre and the magnitude of the 
storm area. These two causes produce a large ' aooumulatioh ■ of 
yrater at and near the centre, which progresses with the storm and 
gives rise to a destruotive storm-wave, when the centre reaches the 
shelving coast. It then sweeps inland, and the damage caused is 
terrible and widespread. 

■ Snob destruotive oyolones are fortunately rare, hut so far hack Cyclones 
as - we have records, we find that they have periodically 
devastated the district. On the night of the 27th May 1823 there 1833 , 
was a furious oyolone, wliioh is said to have been tbe third calamity 
of tbe kind within eight years. It is related that the sea suddenly 
rose and penetrated six miles inland, carrying with it large- ships 
and sweeping away whole villages with every living ereatnre in 
them, not even the vestige ''of a human habitation being left. ' But 
the severest disaster of this kind on record occurred on the evening 
and night of the 31st October lS31. Along the whole extent of 
the coast the country was submerged by a storm- wave 7 to 16- feet 
in height, which breached the Trunk Eoad at a point nine milesj 
f|.s tha crow' flies, froir^ the ooastr .. . 
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Aooording to an early acoount, “the whole country, for many 
miles on the sea coast, was inundated, and in this district alone, 
upwards of 22,000 lives were lost, and more than 60,000 head of 
cattle. The hurricane commenced in the north-east and blew from 
all points of the compass before it terminated— not only no houses, 
except those pucka built, were left standing, but the whole district 
suffered more or less ; the damage to property, and loss of life was 
enormous. Mr. Eioketts, at that time Magistrate and Oolleotor, 
made a circuit of the district immediately after the storm, and the 
names of more than 20,000 wore registered as having perished. It 
is asserted the whole country was deluged by two successive waves, 
which carried everything before them. Many a poor wretch was 
overwhelmed ere he could reach high ground, or even asoend a tree. 
Dead bodies of men, women and children were found after the storm, 
interspersed with those of wild beasts, biids and hullooks. The 
wind blew at times with the greatest violence ; sturdy trees that 
had borne the blast from many a long day were uprooted ; pillars 
erected hundreds of years since were levelled with the ground ; two 
of the walls surrounding the jail were blown in, and one out ; an 
iron suspension bridge was blown from its moorings and carried 
some distance against the stream. The weather for two or three days 
previous to the storm looked cloudy and threatening, the following 
morning was clear and beautiful. The country looked as if it had 
been burnt up, every bush and blade of grass was blasted.” 

The. distress and diflaoulties occasioned by this storm were scarcely, 
surmounted, when a second great cyclone ocouiTed in October 1832. 
On this occasion the cyclone is said to have been more violent, 
hut .the stoTO-wave less destructive. These calamities were 
followed by a drought in 1833, by which the failure of the food 
supply was superadded to the destruction of the rice crops by the 
cyclones. In these three yeara 60,000 human beings were des- 
troyed by drowning and starvation. The whole sea-face was 
depopulated, in some parts no vestiges of cultivation or habitation 
remained, and many estates have never completely recovered. 

During the last sixty years, the district has not suffered to any 
great extent from the violent oyolonio stoims which caused so much 
loss of life and property during the first half of the 19th century. 
The most violent of recent yeara are those which occurred in 1872, 
18c!6 and 1887, In 1872 the storm was accompanied by a tidal 
irruption all along the coast, and some lives and a great number of . 
cattle were lost. That of 1885 did far less damage in this district 
tlnip in .Cuttack, where a storm-wave 15 feet high, which broke 
over ^False Point on September 22nd, submerged 250 square 
mile^ and drowned about 5,000 persons. In Dalasore the only trao^ 
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■whioh. Buffered severely from tliis cyclone and sea-'wave was tke 
Q-overntnent estate of Bii’so, wkere most of tlie tenants lost all or 
nearly all tkeir crops. Here, as in other parts ol tke district over 
wkioh the oyolone passed, a large number of houses and trees were 
blown down by the wind ; the Engineer’s house at Akshuapada 
was enth’oly wrecked and its roof carried away bodily, tke Euro- 
peans (one a lady) , who were inside the house, being driven outside 
and exposed for hours to the violence of the storm and wind. 

With these exceptions, the sea-coast of Balnsore, which is, for tke 
most part uninhabited and covered with jungle, did not suffer 
seriously, for the stonn-wave was stopped by the embankment of 
the sea-coast canal, which saved hundreds of square miles from, 
being submerged by salt water. Tke last great cyclone was that 
which burst upon the coast in the early morning of the 36th May 
1887, when tlie sea swept over the coast canal emhankment- and 
penetrated within 3 miles of tke town of Balasore. 

It has aheady been mentioned that tke rivers of the district Px.oons, 
are liahle to floods, which are generally caused by sudden freshets 
before they enter the district, hut are also sometimes due to 
excessive rainfall within it. The water which is poured down 
upon the plains from the western hills greatly exceeds the volume 
which the lower channels are able to carry off. The rivera issue 
from the hills heavily laden with silt ; tliey have a rapid flow in 
their upper reaches, but when they reach the level plains, 'their 
speed is reduced ; and their torpid current is no longer able to 
support the solid matter hitherto held in suspension. They 
aocordittgly deposit it in their beds and on their banks, which are 
thus gradually raised ; and their channels proving insiiffioient to 
carry off the great volume of water which comes down after heavy 
rain in the table-lands of Ohota Nagpur and tbe Central Provinces, 
they spill over their beds to a greater or less degree according to 
the chances of the season. 

To the north the Snharnarekha is frequently swollen by floods, 
which generally penetrate 4 miles from either bank and have been 
known to travel inland as far as 12 miles. Tke next river to tke 
south, the Haskura, also occasionally causes considerable damage 
in the rains, when it canies away a large portion of the Subama- 
rekba flood. The Burabalang again is liable* to sudden floods, but 
the area liable to inundation is not extensive, lying chiefly to tke 
north and north-west of the town of Balasore. Eurther to tke 
south is the Kanshans, which is formed by tke confluence of a 
number of hill streams, rising in the Tributary States. They 
(Bain a large area, and after heavy rains in the hills rush do'ro, 
with great violence and in considerable volume. These sudden 
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floods sometimes spread over a considerable area, but fortunately 
they seldom do muob damage, as the water subsides quioHy. The 
same may be said of the Sslandi, which also brings dovm a 
considerable flood, but rarely oaiises damage. 

It is far different with the JIaitarani on the southern bountlary 
of the district, which oontams very little water in the hot weather, 
buib passes an enormous volume in the rains. Down to AkslmSpada 
the northern bank is protected by an embankment, but below this 
the whole country-side is exposed, while the embankment on the 
southern or Cuttack side prevents the discharge of water in that 
direction. The flood travels inland for 4 miles on the average, and 
sometimes as far as 8 miles ; and in the rains the country from 
Dhamnagar to Ohandbali is a great sheet of water. A great portion 
of the south of the district is tlius exposed to inundation almost 
every year, and the effects are more disastrous than in tlio north, 
where serious floods are of less frequent ooourrence. 

It would bo a mistake to suppose that the floods are always des- 
tructive. They undoubtedly do harm in many ways, and the 
greatest of them have caused widespread havoc and destruction ; 
but provided that they are not of long continuance or of great 
height, and that they come pretty early in the season, these inun- 
dations are productive of almost as much good as harm, as they 
are usually followed by excellent harvests. In many places the 
receding waters leave a fertilizing deposit of silt, which renews 
the productive powers of the soil and is of much benefit to the 
crops ; and oven the higliest floods are of service, as their scouring 
action results in tlie clearance of silt on a large scale, and thus 
increases the capacity of the discharge of the various channels. 
It is only when their duration or height is extraordinary, or when 
they occur so late as to render re-sowing impossible, that very 
serious and widespread damage is done. A low flood or one of 
short duration docs little harm, but the high floods which sweep 
across the rice-flelds do great damage to the standing crop, as they 
generally occur in July, 'August and September, when the rice 
is in the first vigour of its growth or is in flower or nearing 
maturity. 

The people of Orissa are accustomed to such visitations ; they 
take shelter for the ‘time being in comparatively high lands with 
their property and cattle, and after the subsidence of the water, 
they repair or rebuild their huts and transplant new seedlings in 
places ‘where the crops are destroyed. Occasionally, however, the 
floods are so heavy and so prolonged that some parts of the 
oouiitfy remain under water for. weeks together, and the crops 
^je destyojyed 0 ? seyiousjy dam^ge4. . 
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rio far, therefore, ae the etfeot ou oultivation is oonoerned, the Flood of 
duration of a flood is almost of more importanoe than the maid- 
mum rise, and the period of the season at which, it may occur 
is of -even more importanoe. For this reason, the flood of 1868, 
which occurred after a fortnight’s heavy rain end was the 
highest within the memory of the people, did not do much 
damage; it occurred in June, and the crops consequently did 
not. suffer very greatly, though every river in the district over- 
flowed. 

In recent years the most disastrous floods are those which Flood of 
oooirrrod in 1896 and 1900. In 1896 very great damage was 
caused by exceptionally heavy and prolonged 'floods ; the country 
was under water for nearly a month, and the loss was therefore 
exceptionally great. The inundations were due to the rising of 
the Subamarekha in the north 'and of the Baitarani in the 
south. The flood in the Subarnarekha began at the end of July, 
and when the water had subsided a little, attempts were made 
to repair the damage done and to transplant new seedlings ; hut 
in the last week of August the river again rose, sweeping away 
nearly all the transplanted rice. The central parts of the district 
along the Burabalang and Salandi suffered less than the 
northern tract, where about 300 square miles were inundated ; hut 
the south was seriously affected by the floods of the Baitarani 
river, and much damage was done to the standing crops. Some 
lost their houses and property, and there was more or less distress 
in all the traots open to the ravages of the flood. Very little of 
the bhadoi crop was reaped, and the diffioulties of the people were 
aggravated by the loss of the winter rice crop, for the fields had 
to be resown late, and a drought from about the middle of 
October to January was fatal to its growth. The result was, as 
described later in this chapter, a certain amount of scarcity and 
considerable distress among the poorer classes. 

The last great flood ooouiTed in the year 1900, when the water Flood of 
rose 18 inohes higher than the highest flood previously reooixied. 

Prompt measures were taken for the relief of the sufferers ; boats 
were sent out to rescue the homeless ryots whose houses had been 
washed away ; and they were brought into Balosore where they 
were clothed and fed until they were able to return to their 
villages. There was little loss of human life, hut a large number 
of cattle were drowned, and special measures had to he taken to 
dispose of the caroasses which were found lying round the villages 
when the flood subsided. The agricultural embankments were 
breached and the crops suffered severely, especially in the west- 
ern part of the distriot, The railway line was also breached in 
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BBYeral places, aad the running of trains from Balasore to the 
north was stopped for some time. 

Previous to the inception of the Orissa canal system, 
droughts and famines were of frequent occurrence. Historical 
records show that terrible famines ooourred in the 14th, Ifith and 
16th centuries ; and during tlie rale of the Marathas the district 
Buffered grievously from repeated famines. In the memorable 
famine of 1770 the land lay untilled, rice was not to be had at two 
Beers per rupee, and while the people were dying by hundreds of 
thousands, the Maratha soldiery plundered and devastated the 
country. In 1780 the whole ooimtry had sunk into such absolute 
desolation that there -was not a single place except Purl and 
Cuttack which could fornish even one battalion with provisions. 
In 1792-93 the miserable peasants again experienced the horrors 
of famine ; scarcity followed in ■! 803 ; and when the country passed 
into the possession of the British its condition was wretched. A 
large portion of the land had been thrown into waste ; many 
of the people had fled to the jungle; and the population was 
insufficient to till the fields. Under British administration an era 
qf prosperity has ensued ; with an improvement in their material 
fesouroes, the people have .displayed far more staying power in 
bad years ; cultivation has extended, and though there have been 
frequent droughts, they have only once culminated in famine. 

F»mine of This was the famine of 1866-66. No such calamity had 
1865-6S. occurred for nearly a century ; it had to be dealt with by a body 
of officials necessarily ignorant of the signs of its approach, 
unprepared to expect it, and inexperienced in the administration • 
of relief measures ; nor were the native inhabitants more aware of 
- what was coming on them than the British officers. The rainfall 
of 1865 was scanty and ceased entirely after the middle of Septem- 
ber so that the outturn of the great crop of winter rice, on which 
the country mainly depends, was reckoned at less than a third of 
the average crop. Hood-stocks were low both because the quantity 
exported in 1865 was unusually large, and because the people, 
unaccustomed to precarious seasons, had not retained sufficient stores 
at home. "When the harvest failed, the gravity of the occasion 
was not perceived and no special inquiries were instituted, while 
prices long remained so moderate that they offered no temptation 
i|o importers and forced no reduction in consumption on the 
inhabitants, till, suddenly the Province was found to be almost 
feare of food. It was only in May 1866 that it was discovered 

ft^the markets were so empty that the jail prisoners and the 
^pyernment establishments could not be supplied. Bxit the 
|6uthejm monsoon had now begun and importation by sea or land 
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became nearly impossible. Orissa -was at that time almost isolated 
from the rest of India ; the only road leading to Oalouttp. was 
unmetalled and unbridged ; and there was very little communi- 
cation by sea. By great exertions, the Government succeeded in 
importing about 10,000 tons of food-grain by the end of JTovem- 
ber ; and this was given away gratuitously, or sold at low rates, 
or distributed in wages to the starving population. But mean- 
while the mortality among those whom this relief did not reach, 
or reached too late, had been very great; and it was estimated 
that nearly 1,000,000, persons had died. The mortality reached 
its oulminating point in August, when heavy rains oauseci great 
suffering among the people, wlio were then at the lowest stage of 
exhaustion, emaciated by hunger and without sufBoient shelter. 
Disastrous floods in Cuttaot and in the soutli-east of Balasore 
followed these rains, and in all the low-lying lands the crop was 
lost. The harvest in the higher lands was, however, a good one ; 
the new crop came into the market in September ; and though 
the rate of mortality continued high for some time owing to 
cholera, the famine oame to a dose in November. 

With this brief sketch of the general history of this disastrous mstory of 
famine, we may turn to a more detailed account of 
progress of events in Balasore. The rice crop of Balasore'" 
in 1864 had been an unusually good one, and the exports 
enormous. In 1865 no alarm soems to have been felt regarding * 
the safety of the oold weather or i&rad rioe crop till September, or 
even later, prices still ruling at 23 to 20 seers per rupee. ' At the 
end of October, however, complaints were received from the 
zamindars that the crops were ruined; that the ryots, being unable 
to obtain advances, could not pay their rents ; and that the culti- 
vators had blindly disposed of all their produce and kept no stock 
in hand. In November prices had gone up to 16 and 11 seers per 
rupee, and the- distress became acute. Accordingly, a Belief 
Committee was appointed, but it was considered that no immediate' 
measures of relief were req[uii'ed. Early in 1866 there was au 
extraordinary outbreak of crime ; aud the houses of those 
who were supposed to possess grain were attacked and plundered 
by their destitute neighbours. At the end of January, starvation 
appeared, the poor began to flock into the town, and the gratuitous 
distribution of food was commenced. In March and April the 
number of starving people in the town rapidly increased ; and on 
the 2nd May the Commissioner reported that, owing to the extra- 
ordinary rise in prices, it had been fox some months beyond the 
means of the poorer classes to procure sufficient rioe to support Efe, 
and that they were eking out a miserable Biibsistenoe by eating 
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roots, herbs and leaves. The general population had fallen into 
a state of dejection, and had lost all energy. They "were swarm- 
ing into the villages, and there dying of cholera, dysentery or 
hunger. Even in Balasore town, the organized relief was utterly 
insufficient to moot the need of food. A distribution which the 
Commissioner witnessed in April wns a scene of utter confusion ; 

■ the starving crowds were beyond management ; they seized the 
food as soon as they saw it, and oven fell on the Commissioner, 
snatching from his hands and poohets the pice which he intended 
to distribute. So uncontrollable was the attack of the paupers on 
the pots of cooked food, that for a time the Committee was obliged 
to give out uncooked rice ; but it was soon found that the rice so 
given was devoured raw, and the Committee therefore reveited to 
cooked food. 

Govern m ent began to import grain in June, steamers being 
sent round by sea with large cargoes of rice, and by the end 
of July 12,000. maunds had been imported. Private importations 
by land from Midnapore into the north of the district were also 
considerable, but still hardly sufficient to meet the demand from 
day to day. Traders, too, began to import grain from Calcutta 
on paok-bullooks ; but in the middle of June this traffic was 
stopped by the rains, which made the unmetalled roads impassable. 
Bice shops were opened early in July in the town and at 
several places in the interior for the sale of rice to all-oomers 
at a low rate ; but, unfortunately, the relief operations received a 
cheek, just at the time when they were in full operation, by a 
failure in the supply of rice. In August the stock became 
exhausted at a time when a vessel was lying at the mouth of the 
Balasore river with a cargo of 10,000 maxinds of rice. Her draught 
of water, however, was so great, that she could hot come within 
8 miles of the shore ; and &e country boats and sloops could not 
get out to her without the assistance of a steamer. Unhappily, no 
steamer was available at the time ; and ultimately had weather set 
in, which drove the ship across the Bay of Bengal to Akyah. 
Thus the supply of rice was unexpectedly snatched away almost 
from the mouths of the people, just when it was most needed. 
The. result was intense distress in the first half of August, and in 
the first 12 days of that month the polioe removed over 1,000 
corpses from the town. 

The distress in the Bhadrakh subdivision was equally groat. 
In March and April grain robberies and incendiarism bad appeared 
to an alarming extent; and in May it was reported that rice was 
sellmg at the rate of 8| seers for the rupee, and that numbers of 
people were starving. Belief operations were started qt Bhqdrqkh, 
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but it was not till the lOth August that rice arrived in ' sufficient 
quantities to enable the Committee to open centres in the interior, 
and to afford relief on any oonsiderahle scale. Heavy inundations 
added to the suffering. 'In the eastern part of the subdivision, 
the early rice oro^^ was injured, houses were swept away, and 
tjio people perished of cold, exposure, and hunger, being out 
off by the floods from access to supplies, 'the giuin-dealers 
had closed their shops, declaring that they had no rice left. On 
the 26th August, rioe was sold at Hhamnagar, 10 nriles south of 
Bhadrakh, at the rate of one rupee the seer, the highest price 
recorded at any time or place during the famine. Supplies 
were kept up at the relief oenfa’es, hut with great difficulty, from 
Balasore ; and in September a second inundation fearfully 
enhanced the disti-ess of the people. On the Soth -Ootober it was 
reported that the dishess was still very great, — that the country 
everywhere bore traces of famine, inimdation and pestilence. 
Unsown lands, ruined houses and living skeletons met the eye 
everywhere. In the preceding week the daily total of persons 
receiving gratuitous relief at the eleven centres which had been 
establislied in the subdivision amounted to 203,000, giving a daily 
average of 29,000. 

The ooming in of the new rioe crop gradually relieved the 
distress. On November 5th the Oovernment sales were stopped ; 
and the Oolleotor reported that pubHo health was improving and 
trade reviving. Soon after, the majority of the paupers dispersed 
and returned to their homes. The Belief Committee finally 
stopped operations on the 24t,h November. During the year the 
price of rioe rose as high as 2^ iseers to the rupee, and in the 
town of Balasore alone 10,000 paupers suoonmhed to stniWation 
and disease. The total mortality was estimated at 217,608, 
altogether 01,424 deaths being ascribed to diseases resulting from 
starvation; 29,668 persons emigrated; and the total loss was, 
therefore, 247,167, or one-third of the population. 

The maximum number of centres open for gratuitous 
relief, including 11 in the Bhadrakh subdivision, was 22, the 
distance between them ranging from 6 to 22 miles, but averag- 
ing 12 miles. Shops, for the sale of rice to those who had 
money, were opened at 7 places besides Balasore town, in which 
3 shops were established. The daily average number of persons 
relieved from June to November was 26,497, vis., 4,562 employed 
on light labour and 21,945 in reoeipt of gratuitous relief. The 
greatest difficulty was experienced in getting the people to WOTk 
at. all; and the Oolleotor reported that the Oriyas would rather 
die than go even a few miles from their homes to procure work. 
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The Famine Commissioners in their Eeport give the following 
general review of the operations : — “ After the famine had nnniis- 
tahably declared itself , the local endeavours to meet it were crippled 
hy want of funds. TJntil May, the possibility of obtaining assist- 
ance on such a scale as that on which it was subsequently obtained, 
was never contemplated ; nor, indood, was any adequate idea enter- 
tained of the dimensions whioli the requii’emonts for aid would 
assume. “There were starving people in April, ” it has been said, 
“ but we did not realize that they would come pouring in in such 
thousands.” Nor indeed, could these numbers have been antici- 
pated by the residents of Balasore, for many of the paupers came 
from other districts and from the estates of the Tributary BajSs. 
After the importation of rice was undertaten, it was more than 
once necessary to restrict the district operations, in consequence of 
the scantiness and uncertainty of tlie supply, and many of those 
^ who received the impoifed rice in June and July were probably 
too far gone to be saved. The number of paupers ascertained to 
have died in the town of Balasore alone between June and 
October was 8,900, of whom 0,132 died in the streetsi and 2,768 
in the hospital. The mortality culminated in August, and was 
to some extent afflected by the rains and inundations of that 
month. 

“ The mortality in and about Balasore town, and the famme 
sights to be seen there were more terrible than at any other place in 
Bengal or Orissa. The mass of paupers assembled was larger than 
it was elsewhere. The town lay in tho way of many who left their 
homes in hopes of reaching Calcutta. Of these, many, exhausted 
and disabled by himger and disease from going fm'ther, remained to 
swell the number who were fed by the Belief Committee. Sub- 
jeOts of the neighbouring Tributary Bajas also flocked in to share 
in the rOlief , These, as well as the travellers generally, arrived in 
such a condition that they were beyond recovery. In the early 
months, cholera, and subsequently, other bowel-complaints caused 
by bad and insuflScient food, carried ofl hundreds ; the least change 
of weather to cold or damp was immediately fatal. Many who 
were o&ught by bad weather at a distance from the places of dis- 
tribution had not strength to orawl back to get their meal, and so 
diod, wh^re they lay, in out-houses or by the way-side. Even in 
finb WbAther, many were found dead in the morning where they 
h4d' lain down to sleep at night ; oti^ers, when they went to drink, 
fell into the water through sheer debility tod were drowned.” 
Scarcity Sinco this great calamity, Balasore has not been exposed to the 
of I 8 S?, stfain of- famine, but in 1897 there was some scarcity. The 
rainfall in 1896 was 9 inches above the normal, amounting to 69 
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inohes, but its distribution was untimely. There was heavy , 
in June, July and August, but there was an almost complete 
cessation of the rainfall from the latter part of September to the 
close of January. The consequence of these abnormal conditions 
was' that there were successive and heavy floods followed by 
drought. The floods almost totally destroyed the bhadoi and 
■winter rice crops in nearly all the tracts not protected by embank- 
ments. 'J'hese were also breached in many places, and extensive 
tracts lay under deep water for a considerable period. The peasants 
endeavoured, on the subsidence of the floods, to recoup their losses by 
fresh planting, but the cessation of the rains from the latter part 
of September gave the finishing stroke in many places to what had 
escaped or been replanted after the flood. Want of rain in 
September and October was equally injiuious to the rabi crops; 

The people did their best to meet the loss by raising dalm and 
other special crops, and the situation was also relieved by the rail- 
way works then in progress, which gave employment to a large 
number of the labouring olasses. These works were supplemented 
by those started for the repair of the damages caused by 
the floods ; and fortunately there had been good harvests in the 
two preceding years. Notwithstanding, therefore, the poor out- 
turn of the crops,- no rice had to be imported, but on the contrary 
the export of rice from Balasore increased. The result of this 
exportation at a time when prices were very high outside Orissa 
meant that the cultivators received good prices for such surplus • 
sfock as they possessed, though much of the profit doubtless went 
to middlemen. The olasses that suffered ipost were the landless 
labourers and those depending on fixed inoomeSj including the 
hhadralok, whose circumstances were straitened by high prices. 

The wants of the former were, however, met to a large extent by 
the exceptional activity in railway and public wcrrks, and, where 
necessary, by district works that answered the purpose of relief 
works. The case of the very low castes and of those who ordi- 
narily depend on private charity was the worst, and the former, 
being very poor, felt the pinch most acutely. For the ordinary 
recipients of private charity, where private charity was exhausted, 
gratuitous relief was afforded, so that the apprehended general 
scarcity was quietly tided over, and the district did not experience 
anything that can be called famine. 

No part of the district, except the irrigated area in the xeaots 
south-west, is secure from drought in seasons of abnormally mabib *o 
short rainfall. Drought most commonly occurs, though not in an 
aggravated form, on the upland stretching from Balikhand to the 
town of Balasore, at which point it widens across the district, 
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Even here, however, there is a oonsiderable quantity of low-lying 
land, so that the efleota of drought are not very severe. According 
to official returns, the area regarded as Hahle to famine is 1,12!3 
square miles, with a population of 503,500 souls ; and it is esti- 
mated that the maximum number of persons likely to require relief 
in the event of serious famine is 197,000, of whom 66,600 would 
have to be provided for by relief works, while 131,600 would 
require gratuitous relief, 
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(JANALS AND EMBANKAIENIS. 

The first oajial conatruoted iu tlie district was that known as ciitits, 
tlie Oliuraman. Canal, a out connecting tlie Matai and G-amaiTho 
rivers. This canal, whiofi. is also called tlie Ricketts Canal after 
Mr. Ricketts, one of tlie firat Oolleotors of Balasore, was designed 
for tlie transport of salt fi’om the salt lands in the south to the port 
of Ohuraman, whence it was shipped to Calcutta. It was com- 
menced in 1825 and was completed, so far as it went, ahont the 
year 1826, when the project appears to have been abandoned. 

The route of this canal lay through the low-lying lands of 
pargana Ankura, which it served in some measure to drain ; but 
it soon fell into disrepair ; a dam ttos built across it at Mandfiri, 

2 miles south of Churaman, and it has now silted up. 

The Coast Canal, which connects the Hooghly at Geonkhali Tbo Ooait 
with the river MatSi at Oharbatia, has a length of 71 miles in this 
district (excluding river crossings), and runs along the sea-face at a 
distance varying between 2 and 10 miles from the coast. It 
contains 8 looks, and is divided into 4 ranges, the first of which 
is fed from the Subamarekha river, the second from the SSratha, 
the third from the second range by means of a syphon pipe in the 
bed of the Panohpara, and the fourth or lowest from the K&ns- 
bans and Jamka inlets. The last three ranges have inlets and 
escapes to allow of the admission and exit of fiood water, which 
thus passes across the canal to the sea. The canal was partially 
opened in 1885 and entirely in 18§7, the work having been com- 
menced in 1880, Its construction was undertaken because it was 
considered that it would be valuable as a protection against famine 
and remunerative as a trade route. It was anticipated that 
nearly all the import and export trade of Orissa would pass 
along it, and that it would yield a revenue of over 2^ lakhs ; 
but these expectations have not been fulfilled, and the canal has 
been a dead loss to Government. It is no longer valuable as a 
famine protective work, and being fed by tidal waters, it is of no 
use for purposes of irrigation and does not benefit agriculture. It 
has been a failure as a commercial enterprise, and so far from 
defraying the interest on capital expenditura, it ha^ not even 
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paid for its -working expenses. It is serviceable only for na-viga- 
tion, but -with tbe opening of the rail-way passengers ceased to use 
this route, and the steamer service between Balasore and Ohandbali 
which used to ply along it has been discontinued. The country- 
boat traffic Ts, liowever, steadily returning and the revenue derived 
from it has greatly improved : indeed, tlie number of boats plying 
along it in 1900 is probably the highest on record. The canal 
is also very valuable as a protective work for keeping out the sea ; 
and even, when it was still under construction, it rendered groat 
ser-vioe to the district south of the Buxabalang by receiving and 
breaking the main force of the storm-waves which accompanied 
the cyclones of 1885 and 1887, and thus protecting the country 
inside the canal line. 

This canal is a continuation of the older Hijili Tidal Canal 
in the Midnapore district, which leaves the Hooghly river at 
Q-eonkhali 45 miles from Calcutta. There are 3 ranges between 
Geonkhali and the place where the canal enters Balasore in its 
north-eastern comer. Eange III continues to BhogrSi on the 
Subamarekha 65 miles from Geonkhali ; and Eange lYA leaves 
that river at Jamkunda, 4 miles lower down, and ends at 
Panchpara look on the river of the same name at mile 86. On 
the opposite bank of the PSnohpSra is Sulpatta look, the entrance 
to Eange lYB, which runs as far as Nalkul (mile 93) on 
the Burfibakng, 7 miles from Balasore. Eange Y begins at 
Chai'gachia, about 2 miles below Nalkul, and continues to the 
Matai river at Charbatia (181| miles). 

The only other canal in the distriot is the High Level Canal. 
This canal was designed to prordde a na-vigable trade route 
between Cuttack and Calcutta, and also to irrigate the country 
through which it passes. It starts from near Cuttack, where 
there is a weir across the BirupS,, and rims thence along the 
foot of the hills north-eastwards,- through the Cuttack and Bala- 
sore districts. It is the most* picturesque of all the canals of 
Orissa, skirting the base of the wooded hills along the western 
boundary. The traveller looks eastward over almost by boundless 
rice plains, the level surface of which is broken only a few MUs 
thdt here and there rise steeply from the surrounding country | 
while to the west is a vista of range upon range of rugged 
ME and vaUey in endless confusion. 

The original scheme was to carry the canal across the 
distriot of Midnapore to meet the Hooghly river at XJlubaria, 
bdlow Calcutta, a total distance from the starting point of 280 
Miles, ics aei to. connect Cuttack with Calcutta by one long canal 
but this great scheme was abandoned, and only three rangeiS have 
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been completed, of "which, the first and second lie Bithinthe 
Cuttack district and the third within, this distiiot. Range III, as 
it is called, was completed in 1891 ; it is a navigable channel, 19 
miles long, and ends at the town of Bhadrakh on the Salandi 
river. It derives its supply of water from the Baitarnnl at 
AkBhuapad&, where there is a weir 1,029 feet long across the river. 

It is the only irrigation system in the district, and with its 7 
distributaries, which are 67 1 miles long, oommonds an area of 
69,821 acres, of which 44,208 acres are actually irrigable. 

The demand for canal inigation in Orissa is in no way as Caiml 
great as in less favoured tracts, suoh as South Bihar. In the latter 
the rainfall is generally light and often irregular, and rice can only 
be grown to a limited extent without ai'tifioial irrigation. In 
Orissa, on the other hand, the rainfall is so steady that it is only 
in exceptional years that, for a large part of the country com- 
manded, there is any urgent need of canal water ; and there are 
only a few places whore in most year’s ai’tifioial irrigation is 
absolutely essential for rioe cultivation. The normal rainfall of 
00 inches per annum being ample for their ordinary needs, the 
ryots do not consider canal irrigation so valuable as to make it 
woi-th their while to pay anything but a small water-rate or to 
have all their fields irrigated ; and the demand for it is ordinarily 
not very gi’oat. In the eyes of the cultivator the chief value of 
canal-water lies not in any improvement it may render possible 
in the outturn of an ordinary year, jbut in the protection it affords 
in yeai’s of drought. In the case . of the rice crop it is usually 
resorted to for the added security which it affords, as it is a method 
of insurance which minimizes the risk- of loss ; and it is also used 
to a small extent for the cultivation of special crops, such ns sugar- 
cane. During the last 10 years, however, there has been a great 
expansion of the area under irrigation from the High Level 
Oanal, Range III. In 1895-96 the irrigated area was only 
10,105 acres; it had increased to 29,248 acres in 1898-99; in 
the 5 years ending in 1904-05 the average area irrigated was 
87,700 acres; and in 1905-06 water was supplied to 42,784 acres, 
of which 42,‘000 acres were under rice. 

The present state of affairs is very different from that prevail- 
ing before the introduction of the canal system. No provision 
existed against the calamities caused by want of rain, the tanks 
and other receptacles of local drainage were' not used for irrigation, 
afid the rivers were allowed to carry their waters unused to the 
sea. The people generally were reluctant to resort to artificial 
irrigation, and as an instance of this feeling, mention may, be 
made of-the course of events in 1869 in pavgana Randhiya-orgara, 
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ivMoli suffered severely from want of rain in that year, The river 
Salandl runs througli the centre of this tract, and when the 
drought made itself felt and the -people were praying for help, the 
Oolleotor asked them why they did not use the river water ns a 
means of irrigation. They only replied that it was not 
the custom; that the proprietors of land ori the river’s 
hanks would object to channels being out through their lauds for 
the x^i-TOss of carrying water to fields further inland; that 
it would be very hard work; that it would not pay; and that 
river water was not so fertilizing as that which came “from 
heaven”. At all events, the river water was not used and the 
crops .perished in consequence. 

This irrigation system is under the control of the Siiperin- 
Londing Engineer, Orissa Circle, who is assisted in, this district 
by the Executive Engineer in charge of the Akshuipada- 
jrsjpur Division. The latter is responsible for the mainte- 
nance of the canals and the conduct of irrigation operations ; 
and a separate establishment is entertained for the collection of 
the revenue. Eor this purpose, there is a' revenue division in 
charge of a Special Deputy Oolleotor, who sees to the assessment 
and collection of water-rates under the orders of the Superintending 
Engineer. The irrigated area is divided into blocks, the lease of 
all the lands in each block being arran|;ed so as to lapse in the 
same year. Water is supjjlied to the cultivators on application on 
a presoribed form, the year being divided into three seasons, 
viz,, the hot weather, from March to Juno, khurtf, from the 16th 
June to the end of October, and rabi^ from November to the end 
of March. Dates are fixed for each season, and a lease or permit 
griinted for the season is only in force for that particular period. 
Besides these season leases, there are long-term leases, or leases for 
periods up to ten years, granted at a somewhat reduced rate, 
which secure a supply of water from the 16th June to the 31st 
March in each year. These long-term leases are only granted for 
compact blocks defined by well-marked boitndaries of such a nature 
that the leased lands can be clearly distinguished from the adjoin- 
ing unleased lands, and also so situated that unleased lands -will 
not be ordinarily irrigated by water sujpplied for the land included 
in the block. These boundaries are mentioned in the application 
for the lease, on receipt of which a special report is submitted to 
the Executive Engineer. 

If the lease is approved, that officer issues orders for 
the, block to be measured, and a detailed measurement of 
each oTiltivator’s holding is then made. The lease ia finally 
approved by the Executive Engineer who issues the peri^t, 
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but before this oan be done, eveiy cultivator who has fields 
within the block must sign his name against the area whioh has 
been measured, and whioh will be assessed in his name. Fields 
whioh cannot be ordinarily irrigated, or for whioh oanal water is 
not ordinaidly required, oan be excluded from the block at the 
. discretion of the Executive Engineer, suoh fields being duly noted 
in the khasrA or measurement paper. In these long-term leases 
water-rates are charged for the area measured and accepted by the 
cultivators, whether water is required or not, In rabi and hot 
weather leases, water is supplied on application, and v'ater-rates 
are levied on the actual areas irrigated, and not necessarily on 
those specified in the application. In order to assist the Canal 
Department as far as possible in the assessment and collection of 
water-rates, influential men of the village, called “ representatives” 
are appointed on the approval of the majority of the cultivators 
concerned. Their duty is to assist in measurements, in procuring 
and attesting signatures to applications for leases, and in collecting 
the rates. In return for this work, they are entitled to free irriga- 
tion of the lands in their own occupation within the leased area, 
up to a limit of 3 per cent, of the area assessed. 

The present practice is to give long-term block leases, whioh Water, 
often extend to 10 years, but to discriminate between the various 
classes of laud forming a block. Thus lands lying so low that they 
never require irrigation, although water may often flow iuto them, 
are excluded from assessment ; while a special rate of only 8 annas 
per acre is charged on those lands whioh derive benefit from irriga- 
tion only in exceptionally dry years. The rate charged for other 
land, or the mliug rate, was formerly He. 1-8 per acre, but it was 
raised to Ee. 1-12 in 1902-03 ; higher rates are charged for single 
■ season leases, or for water taken betweek Ist April and 16th June. 

The necessity of protective works in Balasore will be apparent Embanx- 
from the account given in the preceding chapter of the mknts. 
disastrous inundations whioh have from time to time swept over * 
the district, and from the faot'that from 1832 to 1867 Es. 6,25,840 
of Q-overnment revenue were remitted in consequence of floods. 

Embankments intended to seom-e protection against suoh inun- Em-iy 
dations appear to have existed in very early tiines, but whatever 
ancient works there were must have been isolated ; and they were embunk- 
probably rather of the nature of mounds on whioh villages were 
built, while the country generally was open to inundation. Under 
the Maratha Q-overnment the zamindars were bound to maintain 
embankments, and for this purpose were allowed certain deduc- 
tions from the I’evenue they paid. This system, however, proved 
very unsatisfactory. The old embankments were constructed 
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at those places where the banks were specially low, in order 
to guard against the spill of the rivers during an ordinary flood. 
By confining the spread of the water, they raised its level and so 
necessitated longer and stronger embankments to resist the floods ; 
th^se new embankments in their turn again raised the level of 
the water, and thus led to the addition of more embankments. 
In 1831 they came under tlie charge of the Public Works 
Department ; and it is evident that there was then no regular 
system of protective works, nor docs it appear that any attempt 
was made to systematize them, or that anything was done beyond 
maintaining and repairing the embankments already in existence. 

The greater number, 'however, were not effloient ; many of 
them had been of insufiioient height and strength to withstand 
heavy floods, and had fallen into disrepah and become useless, 
while others, though they afforded some protection in ordin- 
ary floods, and more or less protected villages from strong cur- 
rents, were of little use in time of extraordinary floods and were 
generally liable to be breached. From 186G. onwards the embank- 
ments were much strengthened, but the question of the. degree 
of effioienoy in which they should be maintained was not raised till 
1881. They had not been aligned on any soientifio system, and 
it was physically impossible, without abandoning many of them 
and remodelling tho remainder on an extensive scale, to render 
them capable of affording protection against high floods. The 
expenditure involved would have been prohibitive ; and it was 
accordingly decided at the end of 1881 that the embankments 
should be kept up in the condition in which they then existed. 

Since that year the embankments have been maintained in 
miroh the same condition of effioienoy ; in repairing them, care has 
been taken not to raise their height ; and unauthorized additions 
have been prevented, as it was found that in previous years they 
had frequently been raised or lengthened, with the result that parti- 
cular localities were protected, but damage was caused elsewhere. 
A further examination of the embanfanents was made in 1896 and 
1897 in order that, when any obligations which might be held to 
rest on G-overnment under the existing settlement might expire, 
only those embankments might be maiatained which were produc- 
tive of good or at least not harmful. Many embankments, it was 
found, were maiatained simply because they were in charge of 
Government in 1881, and not because they were supposed to be 
of any real use to the country ; in some oases there is no doubt 
thaii they were actually harmful, though they might afford some 
protection to particular places ; and other embankments, though 
still nominally borne on the list, had already been practically 
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abandoned, as tbe country they were supposed to protect ws 
covered by tbe ■works oonstmoted in connection with tbe canals ; 

As a result of this examination, many embankments were aban- 
doned ; and Q-ovemment now maintains, under Act XXXII of 
1865, 80 miles of embankments, 38 miles in the Aksbuapada- 
Jaipur Division and 48 miles in the Balasore Division, where 
they afford effectual protection to 160 square miles of country. 

Besides these, there are a large number of embankments 
maintained by the zamincUrs, intersecting the district in every 
direction. Most of these are small and made without reference 
to any general scheme of protection from floods ; and if they do 
good to the village in which they are situated, they often do harm 
to villages on the opposite bank, by throwing the sot of tlie 
current on to the other side. 

The principal embankments are the great Niina or salt embank- Nfma 
ment, theBhograi or Subamarekha left embankment, the SulsSpat 
embankments on the lower reaches of the Subamarekha, and the 
Baitaranl embankment. The Nuna embankment extends for 131- 
miles along the sea-face between the Matai and Burabalang- 
rivers, starting from the south side of the Coast Canal and 
ending in a sand hill at Balimunda. It is intended to keep 
out the sea, and protects an area of about 37 square miles from the 
storm-waves. Although valuable as a defence against the ocean, 
this embankment used to intercept the natural drainage fi’om 
the land ; and when the Gamai and the Kansbans oame down 
in flood, it had to be pierced in order to let the water through. 

The sluicing of the Kansbans and Jamka has, however, greatly 
improved the drainage of this part of the distiiot, and it is 
no longer necessary to cut the embankment after every sh'ght 
inundation. Although serviceable by restraining high tides in 
the Bay, it is quite incapable of resisting cyclonic storm-waVes 
of any great height. 

The Bhograi embankment was constraoted in 1870 to afford Bhogvai 
protection from the flood-spill of the Subamarekha and replaced 
an embankment built by the British Government, which again 
had replaced an old embankment at the mouth of the Subarna- 
rekha constructed during the rule of the Marathas. Both, however, 
had been constructed too close to the river to allow the water to 
escape freely in time of flood, and the Bhograi embankment was 
aligned further back, so as to give plenty of waterway for the 
floods, and thus prevent the overflowing, in the higher parts, of 
the rivers which formerly resulted from the narrowness of their 
outlets. The embankment starts about 6 miles from Bhograi as 
a oontinuatiou of the Coast Canal flood embankment, and goes 
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first north of and more or less parallel to the oanal as far as 
BhogrSi. It then continues on the opposite side of the oanal 
along the. left of the Suharnarekha as far as Eonkuta, where it 
terminates on a high sand hill. With the J oki embankment, its 
oontinuation in the Midnapore distriot, it is a very important 
protective work, being 16 miles long and affording effectual 
protection to an area of about 00 square miles. 

TheSuins- The SulsSpat embmikments are intended to protoot the 
eraiank ®’''^'^®3.pat, a tract of oountry, 20 square miles in area, lying on 
menti, both sides of the oanal near Jamkunda look. The Ooast Oanal 
having cut through the Sulsapat, its embankments on either side 
for the first 9 miles south of the Subamarekha now form flood 
embankments, whioh keep out of the pdi the water of that river 
entering the canal at the escape crossings beyond the ninth mile. 
The other detached embankments are described later in this 
chapter in the account of the Siibarnarekha embankments. 

The On the north of the Baitarani, from Maburigaon at 

embarib^' AkshuapadS-, there is 

merit. a continuous embankment, over 18J miles long, giving complete 
protection to the oountry east of it, the railway line, and the 
High Level Oanal, Eange III. This embankment is strong 
throughout its length, but during exti-aordinary floods the length 
between the weh and the railway requires to be watched. It has 
3 sluices, through one of whioh flood water is admitted for 
purposes of irrigation ; and there are 2 spill channels, one 4 and 
the other 6 miles above the weir ; flood water from the former 
combines with that of the latter, and running along the too of 
the embankment, falls again into the river. 

OUiar The other embankments are of minor interest, being works of 

little more than local importance which have been constructed in 
order to protect small areas from river or sea inundation. The ■ 
following is a brief account of these works, 
saiandf Proceeding from south to north, the first are three small 
Kebo»nd embankments on the right bank of the Salandi river near 
rivsM.* Bhadrakh. This river rises at no great distance from Bhadrakh, 
and being a hill stream, its flood is sudden and rises several feet 
in a few hours. The embankments partially protect the civil 
station from ordinary floods, but flood water finding its way 
through the unembanked part enters the town through a cause- 
way in the Trunk Eoad. A. project is being considered for extend- 
ing the right embankment round the civil station ; and the questioir 
of rriHking an embankment on the left bank below the Trunk 
Eoad orossing has also been discussed, but it seems likely that, by 
restricting the river channel, the right bank would be endangered 
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On the right hank, some two nxiles above Bhadrakh, there is a 
continuous embankment, 7f miles long, which protects a small 
area of country, the High Level Canal, Bange III, 14th to 16th 
mile, and tlie Bhadraldi branch canal. Tliis embankment is 
exceptionally strong, and has several sluices, all intended for 
draining the eonntry. There are no embankments along the' 

Bebo, a small stream rising' in the Koonjhar hills, which falls 
into the ICapali river ; it is a mere drainage ohnnnel and hardly 
spills over its banks, In the upper reaches of the Kapali, there 
arc several small embankments, which appear to liave been 'made 
to admit of impounding water for irrigation. They are of little 
use and of no importance, aird are no longer maintained by 
• Government but left to tbe zamrndars. Down. to tbe oanal, 
aqueduct tire stream is, like tbe Bebo, praotioally a drainage 
channel, Irardly spilling over its banks, hut below the aqueduct 
tire coimtry is subjected to slight flood, and there are two small 
embankments giving protection to village sites. 

The Matai, which is flooded by local drainage and by water Matai, 
flowing in through the Bioketts canal, has no embankments, 
but further north a portion of' lire KSnshans has been canalized jamK 
and embanked on both sides do'U'n to the sea, where a sluioo rivers, 
of 11 vents has been constructed for feeding or draining the 
oanal as may he required. Just beyond the spot where the 
Gamoi Grosses the oanal, the Niina embankment, mentioned 
above, begins ; and fm-ther north beyond tbe canal to the 
sea, embankments have been made on both sides of the river 
Jamka, and a sluice of 11 vents, similar to that on the Kanshtos, 
has been construoted for feeding or draining tbe canal. 

Along the Burabalang there is an embankment 1 mile long BurS- 
on the right hank, from Ohargachia lock to the road from 
Balasore to Ohandipur, which aflords partial paroteotion to a small and 
area. There are three embankments on the right hank of the SSratiis 

^ nvGi'fl 

Panohpara, viz., the Sulpatta, Silda and Ohannuali embank- 
ments, which protect the cultivated fields from the ingress of 
salt water at high spring tide.s. North of this the old channel 
of the river Saratha beyond the oanal is embanked on both 
sides to the sea, where there is a sluice of 1 0 vents for feeding 
or draining the oanal. 

.In the north there are several emboukments intended to jujg Suijav. 
protect the coimtry from the floods of the Suharnareklia and to narokhs. 
keep out water from the Sulsapat. On the right hank of that 
river, nearly 1C miles above Jamkunda, is the *Darbori em- 
bankment about miles in length, which traverses a low piece 
of land and ju’oteots on area of 13J square miles from floods. 

I 
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There are also 4 small detaohed embankments, mentioned below, 
giving partial protection only ; in ordinary floods they protect 
an area oi 34 square miles, but in high floods the water enters 
at many places where the ground is low. From Jamkunda to 
Pfinchrakhi the Jamkunda embankment runs along the right 
bank of Subarnarekha for a little over 2 miles, and protects the 
Sulsapat from flood. The Baras embankment, which commences 
in Jamkunda viUago and ends at Baras, half a mile distant, also 
protects the Sulsapat ; and so does the Panohpali embankment 
which ‘connects with the canal in the 78th mile. It is lij miles 
long, and has three sluices for drainage only. There is, besides 
these, a short embankment on the right bank about 6 miles below 
Jamkunda, between villages Nagari andAmbachua, which protects . 
about 5^ square miles. 

Epsrotop In conclusion, the following remarks may be quoted fi’om 
MSTS^' Khigsford’s Settlement Eoport on the effect of the embank- 
ments on various parts of the district. ■ As regards the ooimtry to 
the north, he considers that the construction of the Joki embank- 
ment in Oontai, the strengtheningo f the Bhograi embankment, 
and the construction of the Coast Canal have tended to increase 
the liability to flood on the west side of the Coast Canal. 

“ In Koardaohaur nearly one quarter of the area is liable to 
almost annual flood! No doubt these lands werei always covered 
with a considerable depth of water, and the Coast Canal is not 
therefore the cause of the increase in the proportionate liability to 
flood, except in so far as it has raised the height of flood level. 
As idle embankment is now effective, it is probable that some 
increase has been caused in the height and duration of floods of 
unusual magnitude. I do not, however, think that the ciroum- 
stanoes of this pargana have materially deteriorated, except for the 
fact of cultivation having extended over lands specially liable to 
flood.” 

• Turning to the pdrganas on the south bank of the Subar- 
narekha and upon the west of the Coast Canal, he says “ In 
years of high flood the rivers Subarnarekha and Haskura discharge 
over the pargams to the south-east, and the water runs across 
the Basta-Baliapal road into Koard&ohaur and Satmalang. It is 
then banked up by the Coast Canal, and passing southwards, finds 
vent through the open escapes on the north of the Panchpara 
river. That the water is banked up needs no demonstration to 
any one acquainted with this part of the canal. Did the embank- 
ment not exist, the water would escape towards the sea. Under 
existing oircumstanoes, it stagnates until itr eaches the level of 
the escapes to the south, where there is no embankment, the canal 
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rumung thi'ough highei- groimd. It is not until it reaches this 
higher level that the flood can obtain egress, Along the low lands 
npon the Coast Canal, there is, therefore, oooasionally some loss of 
crops, but the distance is so far from the Subamarekha that no 
violent rush of water occurs. Moreover, the embanlanent protects 
the country to the west from tlie penetration, of tidal waters, and 
the benefit conferred in this respect probably equals the disadvan- 
tage. Great damage ooours in pargctnm Kismat Katishhi, 
Katisahi and Sahabandoi’ through flood, erosion and occasionally 
by sand deposit. In. Sahabandav, particularly in the area 
enclosed by the old and new channels of the river, the sm-face of 
the soil is in a state of continual change owing to the action of the 
- water. The course of the river is erratic, and its action deposits 
in some places sand and in others silt, so that the cultivation varies 
from year to year. In Daradaohaur and Nangaleswar less damage 
is caused, and throughout these and the other parganas, excepting 
those directly upon the hank, silt is deposited in large quantities, 
and when the flood ocoiu’s early in the year as in 1898 its results 
are entirely henefloial. It remains to note pargana Bhograi, 
which 60 years ago was exposed both to the SubarnarekhS. floods 
and to irruption of the sea, was partially protected by sand ridges 
and an old Moratha embankment, but the protection now afforded 
is effectual, except upon the lands situated between the emhonk- 
ment and the river. This is. indeed the only protected tract in 
the district with the exception of Soso and Manjuri in- the 
south-west.” 

As regards the south of the district, Mr. Kingsford remarks— gouthom 
“ The oonstiTiotion of the BaitaranI left embankment above parganas. 
Akshuapada, while protecting the pargana of Soso, naturally 
raised the river levels below Akshuapada; subsequently, the 
BaitaranI right embankment, reaching 17 miles below Akshuapada, 
was erected in order to protect the irrigation works of Jajpur, and 
this was completed between 1891-92, thus closing the rivers Benga, 

Kaa and Patpur, which previously carried off . much of the 
BaitaranI water to the south. In the year following it was found 
necessary not only to raise. the right emhankment, but also to out 
the old agricultural embankments of Nadiagaon and Phalpur, in 
order to allow free egress of the water into Bayang. The result 
of these measures has been to throw open to disastrous flood 
several villages in Bayang prenously protooted, and to raise the 
flood level throughout the tract. 

“ It must he obvious, to any one who examines the facts, that 
the embankment has caused an immense increase in the volume of 
water thrown into Dhamnagar and Bayang. The flood traverses 

I? 
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nearly tke 'whole of the latter parr/ana and Kaima, and part of 
it passes to’wards the north-east across a portion of Senaut and 
through Bhera until it meets the Matai. Here the water is hank- 
ed up) and the di’amage from the west of the Coast Canal, finding 
no outlet, stagnates in the low-lying lands of Ankura. Tlio effect 
is most severe in Baykng. Neai’ly 1,000 acres of cropped lands 
previously protected hafo hoen exposed to flood hy the cutting of 
the agrioultural embankments referred to, wlnlo the depth of flood 
over another 27,000 acres of oroptped aa’oa has boon considerably 
increased. It has been said that the flood-water of Bayang causes 
the Matai to bank up, and results, therefore, in the stagnation of 
the whole drainage of Ankura. There is, I think, no doubt that 
the construction of the Coast Canal has contributed to this result 
by barring egress to the east, except by escapes, the height of 
which is too great to permit the water to flow off until it has 
reached a level destructive to the crops.* There Ivas xmdoixbtedly 
been interference with the drainage of the Gl-amai,t whioli, instead 
of flowing off directly to the' sea, is now forced doAvn the west 
bank of the canal into the Matai. ■ The Ankura-pat or low-lands 
along the canal must always have been subject to flood ; but I 
gather from the old records tliat tlie loss was not excessive, where- 
as at the present day the crop over a great portion of this pargana 
is precarious,, On the other hand, the condition of, two of south- 
western parganas, Soso and Manjuri, has much improved owing 
to the Gonstruotion of the Baitai’ani left embankment, wliioh 
effectually protects the area from flood.” 

• SUvea Mr. Kinpsford wrote liis report, the create o£ many of the cecapea on 
Range V of the Orissa Const Canal have been lowered, and the stagiiniit drainage 
complained of has thereby been considerably improved. 

^ Regarding this slatomont, Mr. A. S. Thomson, Superintending Eiiginoor, 
Orissa Circle,' writes as follows:— “The benefits conferred by the onnal banks, in 
preventing the tidal waters of the sea penetrating the basin and banks of tlie 
Qaniai river, probably equnl tlio disadvantages caused by the Coast Canal obstruct- 
ing its free drainage to the sea. In course of time, tbo land must rise from the 
annual deposits of silt, and tlie low area now complained of will eventually dis- 
appear.” 
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UENTS, WAGES AMD PUIOES. 

The rents fixed at the last Bottlement ■were nut based on tbesuTiUB- 
classes of soil under oultivation, as it "was found tlmt tlie villagers 
could not point out, -witli any degree of accuracy or certainty, 
definite tracts of lands bearing a uniform rent, Eventually, it 
■was decided to assess rents on tbe basis of the existing rates ; the 
method adopted being the proposal of a fair rent, i either the 
existuig rent or an enhanced rent, for the acceptance of the tenant, 
the immediate settlement of that rent if accepted by him, and in 
all cases in which the tenant declined it, the fonnal settlement 
of a fair rent under the provisions of the llengal Tenancy Act. 

The method was simple and involved as little disturbance pi tbe 
atalue quo as was possible ; it avoided the risk of ineciualities of 
assessment due to the idiosyncraoies of individual officers ; and it 
was open to any person dissatisfied with the rent proposed to apply 
for the settlement of a different rent, and to adduce formal evidence 
in support of his contentions. Under this system, fair rents -were 
'settled for the whole body of tenants in the temporarily- settled 
estates; altogether 370,290 holdiags with an area of 692,200 acres 
were thus dealt with, the average rent throughout the district 
being Ee. 1-10-7 per acre. 

At tbe settlement of 1 837, Balasore was assessed lightly, the 
population being scanty and the land liable to flood and inter- 
spersed with jungle, while a large area had been tbro^wn out of 
cultivation owing to the disastrous cyclones and storm-wa^ves 
of 1832 and 1833. The rent of the iMni ryots, the resident 
cultivators who had the best land and had special privileges, was 
fixed at Ee. 1- 1 1-8 an acre ; while the incidence of. the rents of ■ 
the pd/ii or non-resident ryots, who held over 44 per cent, 
of the assessed area and were practically tenants-at-will, was 
Ee. 1-2-11 an acre. During the 60 years follo^wing this settlement, 
there was a very great development in the resources of the 
country ; the area under cultivation increased by 40 per cent. ; and 
it is noticeable that the incidence of the rents paid by pdM ryots 
rose from Ee. 1-2-11 to Ee. 1-11-1 an acre ; for these rents have 
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always beeu more or loss competitioiL rents, reflecting witli muoli 
aoouraoy tbe general conditions prevailing. 

At the last settlement tire rents of liidiii holdings were 
enhanced wherever they were found to he lower than the pdhi 
rents ; and the ekoess area was everywhere assessed to rent at tho 
village rate, after making an allowance of 10 per cent, to oof or 
any excess due to strictness of our system of measurement. In 
the event, the average inoidonoe of tho rent settled for thdni 
holdings was Be. 1-13-8 per acre, and for ihdni-p&hi or mixed 
holdings Be. 1-11-5, the enhancement on tho existing rent being 
9’6 and 6'9 per cent, respectively. 

The general development of the district had naturally been . 
accompanied by an increase in the rents of the pdlii ryots, the only 
class for which rents were not fixed for the term of the previous 
settlement. Tho zamindars had consequently enhanced them con- 
siderably during tho currency of that settlement ; and as they 
were held throughout the now proceedings to be competition rents, 
they 'were not liable to any general enhancement. They 
were, however, enhanced on the ground of excess area or where 
any particular rents were found to be unreasonably low, either 
through collusion or fraud, or because they were specially granted 
as beneficial rents by the zamindars. The average rent' finally 
fixed was Be. 1-13-6, the enhancement on the existing rent being 
10*1 per cent. 

Among other classes of tenants whose rents were settled may 
he mentioned the Jaindhniuli kharkladdrs, oliandindddrs, nisfi- 
hdzidfHd&n IcamU Ids ’A/liddrs. jaiHdbandi kbaridddirs are 
holders of land which, imtheory at least, was formerly reclaimed. 
At the previous settlement they were treated as subordinate pro- 
prietors, their rents being calculated at a certain percentage of 
the assets they received ; but at this settlement they were dealt 
with as tenure-holders under the Bengal Tenancy Act, and their 
rents were settled accordingly, a pereentage equal to that granted 
to them at the previous settlement (20 to 30 per cent, of the Ml 
rent) being fixed. The incidence of the settled rate per acre was 
Be. 1-2-2, the enhancement being 68 per cent. No general 
enhancement was made of the rent of ryots holding cfidndind 
tenancies, /.c., the holders of homestead lands, the incidence of 
which, had risen from Be. 1-15-9 to Bs, 3-7-3 within the last 
60 years ; hut excess areas were assessed to rent at special rates, 
'thus causing a nominal enhancement. The nis-ft-hdtidfUddn and 
ksfnil hdti&ftiddn, or holders of resumed rent-free lands, had 
b^n assessed at the previous settlement at half rates and.-, Ml 
rates respebtively. Both these olasses were dealt with as ryots 
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whose special privileges had expired at the last settlement, hut in. 
consideration of the very low rents at which, they were holding, 
and to prevent the hardship which would have been caused by too 
sudden an enhanoement, a strict limit was imposed on the 
enhanoement ; and they were eventually assessed to rents much 
below those paid by tMni mA-ji&U ryots. 'I'he incidence of the 
settled rent per aoro in the case of nM-b&ni&fUdan was annas 13-11 
and of Mmil bM&fUddrs a.nnas 14-10, the enhanoement being 197 
and 67 per cent, respectively. The increase of the rents of the 
former, which is prirnd facie extremely large, is due to the fact 
that these people, who had been given holdings at what were 
supposed to be half rates, w'ere found to be paying what were 
really pepper-corn ‘rents. The rents now fixed are rmder a 
rupee an acre, whioh is less than half the market value of the 
land. 

In the final report on the survey and settlement of Orissa, Rents in 
Mr. Maddox states : — “ There is little, if any, evidence of 
general enhanoement of rents on the ground of irrigation or 
of higher rates in irrigated than in unirrigatod villages, though 
there is evidence that rent-rates have risen more in the protected 
and irrigated tracts than in the improteoted and unirrigated. 

There is, however, some reason to think that irrigation causes 
the lowest rents to rise, and in fact has a tendency to equalize . 
rents through an irrigated area. The increase of cultivation is 
certainly no greater in the protected and irrigated group, and all 
the enquiries made have failed to elicit any evidence of a substan- 
tial extension of cultivation to lands which but for the canal water 
were not likely to have been reolaimqd. Amidst the mass of oon- 
fiiioting information on the subject of the increase of rent-rates, one 
fact alone can be held to be abundantly proved, and that is that the 
oases in whioh a zamindar has openly enhanced rents on the 
ground of the accessibility of oanal water or has imposed an irri- 
gation cess of his own arq. very rare.” Elsewhere in India the rents 
of irrigated are sometimes two or three times those of unirrigated 
land ; but in Balasore the exhaustive enquiries made during the 
settlement showed that rents were not higher in irrigated than in 
unirrigated areas. 

It was only to be expected that the rents of a very large 
number of tenants holding at privileged rates, which had remained reaiiU«. 
untouched for 60 years, would have to be enhanced at the 
last settlement ; for it was known that cultivation had largely 
extended during the same period, and that there were considerable 
areas in the possession of both landlords and tenants that 
had- never been assessed to rent or revenue. The general result 
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of the settlement of rents was that the incidence of rent was 
raised from lie, 1-0-10 to Ee. 1-10-7 per aero, the enlianoement 
being 10 per cent, j while the settled assets wore altogether 
Its. 11,51,400, as oomparodwith Es. 0,88,800, the assets existing 
before the settlement. The onhaneomont actually imposed on 
the important class of Ih&ni ryots amounted to only 9'G per cent. 
The rents of those cultivators had undergone no change for a period 
of 60 years, and though a largo nurabor disappoarod in the famine 
years of 1865-66, it was hold that this was no reason why those 
who hold their groimd should ’bo absolved from oontribiitiug some 
share of the large rise in the value of their produce which had 
resulted from State-constructed improvements and settled 
government. The incidence of rent per acre is lighter than in 
Cuttack and Puri, though the euhanoement was greater than 
in either of those districts. The diflerenoo was due ohielly to the 
larg’er amoimt of excess area assessed to rent and to the fact that 
the existing assessment was low owing to the disastrous floods 
which had thrown much land out of cultivation, to the scantier 
popidation, and to the nature of the agriculture of the district, 
where the cultivated area for the most part grows only one 
crop, viz., sarad rice. 

Eents in kind are still paid for a certain proportion of land. 
The commonest form of produce rent is that known as dhulibhag 
(literally, a sharing of the dust), which implies an equal division 
of the grain as well as of all bye-products. Under this system 
the entire cost of cultivation is borne by the tenants, and when the 
crop comes to maturity, it is reajiod in the presence of the land- 
lord’s agent and is carried by tlio tenant to the threshing floor, 
where an equal’ division is made in the presence of both parties. 
Sometimes, however, instead of the crop being actually divided, 
it is appraised on the ground, and half the estimated value in 
cash is taken by the landloi’d as his share. It is estimated that 
in the case of ordinary rice land, the landlord’s share is about 
8 maunds of paddy, worth Ee. 1 to Ee. 1-4 per maund at 
harvest, so that the rent achrally paid would be equivalent to 
Es. 8 to Es. 10 in cash. A less common form of produce rent is 
that designated phdbhag, i. e., a division of the fruits and grain 
•only, the straw and other bye-products being retained by the 
cultivator,, 

•• Besides the dhulilMcj and phalbM^, there are two other classes 
of produce rents, the panidhan and mtija. The former is an 
•arrangement by which a portion of a cash' rent is payable in kind, 
e.' g.y a tenant with a nominal rent of Es. 4 may have to pay 
Es. 8 in cash and Ee. 1 in grain. The landlord fixes the rate, 
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SO that tli6 tenant generally lias' to pay something more' than he 
would obtain for his grain in the open market. 8anjd, i. a 
contract, is a term applied to the payment of a fixed (jnantity of 
agricultural produce. The latter generally amounts to about 6 
maunds per acre, Avhioh would fetch Es. ■ G in a good year and 
Es, 9 in a bad year, The quantity fixed has to be paid whether 
the season is favourable for the ryot or the reverse, and the rent 
thus presses most heavily on liim when he is least able to afford it. 
Fortunately, this system is rare in Balasore. , 

The wages obtained for labour have inoreased greatly during Waobs. 
the last half century, especially in the toAvns, In 1860 the wages 
of ordinary day-labourers were only 1 anna a day. Carpenters’ 
wages amounted to 2 annas a day, and smiths were contented with 
2i to 3 annas a day. Away from their villages, adult male day 
labourers now earn a daily wage of 2^ annas, females 2 annas 
and boys i anna ; and carpenters, masons and blacksmiths 6 to 
8 annas according to their skill. The rise has been greater in 
the case of skilled than unskilled labour, owing to the increasing 
demand for masons, carpenters and blacksmiths created by the 
linking up of Orissa by rail with Bengal, the resultant oomnumi- 
cation with large centres of industry, and the growing preference 
for masonry structures in the towns. The increase is more 
noticeable in the towns than in the villages, where lower wages 
obtain. 

In his own native village, a skilled labourer gets from 4 to . 6 
aupias and an adult unskilled labourer 2 annas a day ; but the 
amount of the wages paid depends on the demand for labour, the 
nature and amount of the work done, and the size and position of 
the village, i. e., whether it is in a remote and out-of-the-way tract 
or in the neighbourhood of a town. For making and repairing 
agricultural implements, carpenters and blacksmiths, who are ®1 
an essential part of the village community, are always paid in kind, 
the annual payment averaging about 9 seers of rice from every 
client ; and the day labourer, when paid in kind, gets varying 
quantities of paddy equivalent to 2 to»2-|- seers of rice. Measured 
by the quantity of grain given, there does not appear to have 
been any increase in the wages paid to agrioultixral labourers 
during the last 30 years but owing to the enhanced price of 
food-grains, the money valuation of wages in kind has inoreased 
by 90 per cent. On the other hand, though the wages paid in 
cash have increased considerably, they have not risen in the same 
proportion as tire prices of staple food-crops, and they are now 
slightly less in value than wages in kind ; the latter are, therefore', 
preferred by the village labourers, and it is. difiioult to obtain. a 
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oooly in the uiofussil who will work for cash wages in the sowing 
and reaping seasons, when wages in kind are freely given. 

As regards the supply of labour, the following oxtraot from 
Mr. Foley’s Eeport on Labour in Bengal (1900) may be quoted — 
« There is oonsiderable emigration to Oaloutta, ospeoially for 
handling goods and for all sorts of engineering work. I was 
informed that only the low castes wont to the mills, because the 
castes are mixed together there ; whereas tire higher castes, who 
are chiolly, Brahmans, Khandaita, Ohasas and G-oalas, msh to be 
separated, especially in theh dw'ellings, from the lower castes 
Any amount of labour, I was infonned, could bo obtained 
oetween January and Jxrly, when the people would want to 
rotuni for their cultivation, since otherwise they would have to 
pay labourers to cultivate for them. Oriya labour is generally 
obtained through sarddra, who live in Calcutta or the neighbour- 
hood and have agents in the district : some of them make a very 
large income by the percentages of the wages they take, and 
labour would be cheaper and more satisfactory, if it was recruited 
direct through relatives, etc. OriySs will leave home so long as 
they go with some one in whom they have confidence. The chief 
emigration is by sea, vi& Oh5ndb&ii, the crops in the southern port 
of the district being liable to be damaged by floods and drought : 
along the sea coast also the land is poor on account of the deposits 
of salt. There is also emigration by rail, especially from 
Bhadrakh and Balasore, and also by road through Midnapore. 
From Soro and the north of the district a considerable number of 
people go to the Sundarbans to out the crops, leaving in 
November and returning iu March. The chief centres whence 
labour can be obtained appear to be Balasore, Bhadraklj, Bisii- 
debpur, Soro, Dhamnagar and OhSndbfili.” 

The cost of the necessaries of life has increased even more than 
the rate of wages, and the figures in 
Price semper margin will show how enormously 

g the price of rice, the staple food of the 
186?*66 42'7 pooplsj bas grovn during the last oen- 

1867-81 24-8 tury in Orissa. It will be seen that 

1896-190S 17-7 greatest increase took place after 

1866, and it is indeed a common say- 
ing that the high prices which commenced during the famine 
have never left the land. This is to a certain extent true, as 
after that time came a period of great activity in the improvement 
of tho roads and harbours, the construction of canals, and the 
grafnal development of foreign trade ; and a steady rise of, prices 
set in after this transition period. During the last quinquennium 
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prices do not seem to have been much aifeoted by tbe opening of 
tbe railway, probably because the country had already been 
opened out by the canal system to a brisk export trade in rice 
by sea. The effect of the railway on the general trade of the 
country and its potential -value as a means O'f making prices 
independent of local demands are, ho-wever, unq[uestionable. 

There has also been a great increaso in the price of other agri- 
cultural produce, of pulses, ghl and tobacco; but, on the other 
hand, cotton yarn and oil have cheapened, while there ha» been 
but little change in the cost of sugar and of betel-nut, which 
every Oriy& chows. In recent years also the average price of salt 
has shown a gradual fall owing to the reduction of the duty 
and improved facilities of communication ; this fall has been 
very marked since the further reduction made in 1906, and con- 
sumption is increasing. 

In the rinal Eeport on the Survey and Settlement of Orissa MAraeiAt 
the general standard of living is described as follows ; — “ The ooKBiMoif 
Oriya cultivator is content with very little, and that he generally pkopi-b.' 
gets. A full meal of rice once a day, taken with a little salt, 
some pulse or vegetables, and perhaps fish, suffices him, and he 
eats cold in the morning what is left over from his evening repast. 

Animal food is a luxury, but well-to-do men eat a little mutton 
and goafs flesh, and all classes eat game whenever they have the 
luck to kill any. The poorest classes take, to supplement their 
rice, hoilQ^ kuUhl and mnur/id oakes,^’ and find a substitute for 
vegetables in the many herbs and grasses that grow wild, and it 
is very few indeed who cannot fill their bellies with food which, 
if not appetising, is certainly satisfying. If the harvest fails or 
supplies run short, the cultivator finds in the mahdjan a banker 
always ready to advance money on good security, and able, and 
■wilHng to tide him over hard times, provided there is no abnormal 
general distress ; and the history of the floods and drought of 
1896 shows that the agricultural community can withstand very 
serious calamities, if the had season is followed by a good harvest 
in the next year.” * ^ 

In spite of their indebtedness and of the liability of their Agticnl- 
crops to injury from droughts and floods, the agricultural classes 
have more resources than any other, and they constitute the 
majority of the population. Not only have they better means aud 
better credit than tbe labouring olaBses, but being ip. the habit of 
keeping grain for home consumption, those who have crops of 
some kind are in a better position than the nonfagrioultural 
classes when grniu is scarce and pmioes are high. They. .have . 
..gaihed both by the better price they obtain from their surplp* 
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product and by tbe smallor price they pay for imported luxuries, ■ 
whereas formerly they could realize comparatively little from 
plentiful harvests, for in the absence of means of export tho latter 
sent down prices and glutted the market with an unsaleable com- 
modity. Although, therefore, tho slate of the cultivating classes 
as a whole cannot bo said to bo one of plenty, certain sections 
enjoy a fair, measure of prosperity. 

Lftbouring The labourers in tho villages have boon equally benefited by 
cla«sos. prices of food-grains, as wages are still paid in a 

groat inajority of cases either wholly or partly in kind. This 
system is 'particularly suited to an agrioultural district like 
Balasore for whatever fluctuations may take place in the market, 
the labourer’s wage remains the same. 

Tliere are three kinds of agrioultural labourers (iniilian), viz., 
the bara-mdsia, nd(i~muUd and i/ilM-Dmlidu, of whom the first two 
are paid entirely in kind. I'he bdm-mdsia is a labourer hired for 
hard mas, or twelve months. lie receives board and lodging in 
his master’s house, and an annual wage of Es. 12 or Es. 15, of 
which a portion is often advanced to him free of interest, besides 
four garments (two kai'ttjds, one (jdiDo/id, and one cMciar) every 
year. The ndtj-tmlid does not live or eat in liis master’s house. 
He receives half a gauni (5^ seers) of paddy for every day’s work 
done by him, besides an annual present of a new cloth {gdmchd) 
and a cast-ofl garment of his master’s. He is also allowed a plot 
of land (called held) to cultivate for his own benolit, free of rent. 
Engagements for one year’s service are made with tho ndg-mitUd 
in the month of Phalgun, at the Bol festival ; and he receives on 
that occasion a loan of money, varying from Es. 2 to Es. 5, free 
of interest, which is repaid at tho termination of the engage- 
ment. Such engagements are often renewed year after year for 
several years, tire loan being repaid only on, the final cessation , of 
the contract. These coolies give the whole of their time, to their 
master’s business. A subdivision of this class, called ddhd-muU d, 
give only half their time, and receive only half the beta land and 
one cloth, the daily allowance of paddy being the same as with 
* the ndg-muUd. The fhlhd mulid is employed by no master in 

particular, but does day work wherever , ho is wanted, receiving in 
return a money wage, amounting to about 2 annas a day. 

Here, as in other parts of India, the lot of the ordinary un- 
skilled day labourer is rather hard. Spending what he earns from 
day to day, he has very little to pawn or sell in times of disti’ess, 
and he is theiefore the first to succumb in time of scarcity, 
unless he is carefully watched rind given work within easy reach 
■Unlike -the' Bih&ri, the OriyS does not move with his family in 
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search oi work, and no labourer cares to go to a distant place for 
employment leaving his family unoared for and Avith the prospect 
of only earning, enough for himself. The or h(did, f.e., the 
imskilled labourer , who is engaged by the year and paid daily 
in kind, is however better off than the day labourer. He has 
a better man to look after him, who, if an old master, does not 
forsake him till he is himself reduced to the very last sti'aits ; 
and besides this, he is generally alloAved to hold about half an 
acre of land free of rent, 

As regards skilled labour, the village artisans who never go 
out of the village form a recognized part of the village organiza- 
tion, and are also indireotly supported by agriculture. 'I'he 
ordinary artisan with a family of five earning 7 annas a day does 
not spend more than 5 annas, and is thus able to lay by something, 
which enables him in time to invest his savings in land, the gi’eat 
ambition of every man in Orissa. There is hardly any really 
skilled artisan, who has not, if he is a man of tlie mofussil, some 
land, and if a man of the to-wn, some money-lending. 

The houses of the cultivators consists of four mud walls i-iousoa, 
enclosing a court, and used as the gables of little rooms which line 
the court inside. A Balasore husbandman has usually at least ° 
five of these little apartments,— one for his cows, another for his 
cook-shed, a third for stoiing his paddy, and two rooms for 
sleeping and general use. There is generally a verandah outside 
the wall on both sides of the principal door for' receiving stran- 
gers, and as a place where the men of the family talk and loimge. 
Sometimes, but rarely, the cow-shed is built outside the walls. 

Ihe mud enclosure stands in the middle of a bright green patch 
of vegetables, and the whole is shut in with . a good fence of 
prickly, shruhs. 

The summer dross of a Balasore peasant is a cotton waist-cloth 
(dhoii) falling over the thighs, and tucked up when at work, witir 
a scarf {gdmcha) thrown over his shoulder ; oooasionally also a 
turban envelops his head. A well-to-do shopkeeper wears an 
ample cotton shawl (cliadar) instead of the scarf, which he some- 
times twists round his head and ears. He has also a pair of 
coarse shoes, with long tumed-up toes and no heels, elaborately, 
though roughly, embroidered with coloured thread. In ivinter 
the peasant wraps his head and the upper part of his body in a 
thick dorible sheet {dohara ) , while the shopkeeper indulges in a 
broadcloth scarf {lui) and a cotton shirt. A peasant’s furniture 
consists of a few brass pots, platters and cups, one or two very 
rude bedsteads, a few mats, and sometimes some insiruments of 
defence, The bettor class have generally one , or two palm-leaf. 
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books on Hindu mythology in their houses, or a legend out of the 
MahSbharata or Eamayana. 

Rice and milk form a peasant’s food, even dried fish being a 
luxury among the poorest classes. The year’s supply of it is 
stored up in re_ed baskets, and sparingly doled out. Vegetables 
also are luxuries not always within their reach. The peasants 
set aside their boiled rice till it turns slightly sour, and esteem 
this tmpalatoble mess a favourite article of diet. After boiling, 
the rice is allowed to stand for 24 liours in water, until fermen- 
tation has slightly set in, and to tliis sour moss a little salt is 
added. It need soaroely be added that this the invariable diet of 
the Oriya peasant is unstimulating and unwholesome. 

Intlobtfld. Regarding the indebtedness of the people, Mr. ICingsford 
nesi. writes as follows : — “ Owing to tlie reticence of ryots, information 

on the subject of indebtedness is very difficult to obtain. Secrecy 
regarding their ciroumstanoos has become ingrained in them. It 
is natural that an improvement in condition should be a matter 
for oonoealment, since open prosperity has often been the cause of 
exaction. An old Masih&n Brahman, who haunted a settlement 
camp in pargana Senaut, had inherited a few acres of land from 
his father at the age of 25. Ho now has half a lakh of rupees 
buried in the floor of his hut, yet a coarse dhoti and a still coarser 
gdmoha are all the clothing he has ever been known to wear'. 
Though the circumstances of this man are matter of common 
knowledge, the’ tradition that the admission of prosperity is 
disastrous would suffice to prevent him from generally admitting 
them. It is not so clear why the. habit of secrecy should extend 
to those in impoverished and involved circumstances ; yot it does 
so, and it was foimd impossible to ascertain what proportion; of 
ryots in an ordinary village were indebted and to what extent. I 
believe it, however, to be the fact that excepting a few IdMirdjdctrs 
and weU-toi-do cultivators, and excepting the poorest classes who 
cannot borrow because they have no security to offer, there are very 
few ryots who are not indebted to the zamindar or the mahdjan 
for lotos of grain or money. 

“ Many causes have oontributed to this result. The peasant of 
this district is even less industrious than his brethren in Cuttack, 
and his husbandry more careless and negligent ; a fact which, with 
the increase of subletting, must be held partially attributable to 
low' rentals. Very few families have stocks to last them longer 
than 9 months from harvest time, and none amongst the ordinary 
class have money with which to meet extraordinary calls. A 
marriage entails an expense of Rs. SO or Rs. 60, and that at a 
time when the sop is at an age of fifteen and the daughter -of ten, 
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so thftt the tajnily increases rapidly without any oorresponding 
increase in its resources. To borrow this sum, the ryot must go 
to the zamindar or the mahi^an, and in the latter case he must 
mortgage his holding or ornaments to twice the value of the debt. 

Calls for interest deplenish his stock of paddy, and in September, . 
if not before, he must borrow grain for food. In 'November he 
is called on for his rent and must out a portion of the standing 
crop before it is fully ripe, and dispose of it at a loss in the nearest 
market. In December and January he harvests the crop, and in 
February comes a fresh call for rent and. for return of the borrowed 
grain. After meeting the April kht and purchasing the few 
simple tools he requires and a fresh pack-saddle for his bnllook, 
be finds himself with less than last year’s store, with the money 
debt still owing to the mahdjm and with a monthly instalment of 
interest to discharge. But apart from the depression of ciroum- 
stanoea induced by his own indiscretion, there is certain to come 
a season every 10 or 15 years when the crop fails through flood 
or drought, a misadventure which plunges, thrifty and unthrifty 
alike into debt, from which they seldom manage to recover. 

“Indebtedness is admittedly on the increase; and though the 
distribution of khalidm has afforded ryots temporary relief by 
supplying them with an instrument which has much increased the 
value of them holdings, and represenfs a gift of some 80 or 40 • 
rupees on the average of each family, there is reason to fear that 
in the course of &e next 30 years the occupancy right .will 
lapse to a large extent, and that the zamindars, who are already 
purchasing holdings in oonsidex'able quantity, will be in possession 
of an area of nij-ehds lands much in excess of that which they 
now hold.” 

“ Tlie question of indebtedness may be concluded by some Money 
remarks on the methods of borrowing in vogue. 

“Money loans are only required on special occasions and are 
obtained from the zamindar or the mah&jan. Under, some oircum- 
stanoes, however, a debt incurred in grain is repaid in money and 
treated in all respect as a money debt. The landlord generally 
requires a stamped paper, which provides for interest "at 3^ per 
cent, per month to he punctually paid by the borrower. , Some- 
times renewal of the deed is required at the expiration of each 
half-year, the interest due being added to the capital, and the debt 
thus accumulates at compound interest. The , mahdjm requires 
security, either the mortgage of the holding or a pledge in the 
shape of ornaments and utensils to the value of twice the debt 
incurred. Interest is charged at the same rate of 3| per cent, per 
month, , 
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“ Paddy and sometimes money are occasionally loaned by ryots 
to eaoli other. • For grain thus lent to oblige a friend no interest 
is required, but for cash the interest is at the ordinary rate of 3^ 
per oeht. per month. It is to the zaraJndar or to the mahAjan that 
• application is ordinarily made. Advonoes of grain are generally 
inode on the pAm/ipai S 3 'st 6 in, b inannds of grain being returned 
at harvest time for every 4 mannds borrowed. Tlxia is equivalent 
to interest at the rate of 25 per cent., but as the loans aro usually 
token about August or oven later, and are scarcely over current for 
more than 6 months, the rate of interest is, in fact, 50 per cent, 
per' annum, The mahajnn, who has no interest in the borrower's 
lands, generally exacts a higher rate than the zamindSr, whose 
security is better. In either case a tnmaMUk or stamped bond is 
ejtecuted and retained by the lender. So careless is the ryot, and 
so blindly does he sometimes trust himself in the hands of his 
zamindars, that oases are not uncommon where the amount of the 
debt and the terms of repayment are left blank xrpon the deed. 
The ryot signs it. He takes the paddy, and after bestowing a 
seer or two upon the servant who has measured it, returns homo 
content with his bargain. 

“ It may seem incredible that such things should occur, but it 
is not perhaps a matter of extreme sirrprise, if it be considered how 
entirely many ryots are in the hancls of an influential zamindar. 
They know that the surplus of their produce will be taken both 
in the shape of rent and of repayment for previous loans, and 
they know also that unless they prove refractory, the zaraindar 
will allow them at least a competence. They have nothing to 
expect but to cultivate their lands and to be allowed to retain so 
much of the produce as is necessary for their maintenance ; and 
they can rely upon their landlord for assistance in times of 
'scarcity. They are, therefore, indifferent as to the amount of 
their debts and content to be bled in the knowledge that the 
operation is necessary, and that it is in their landlords’ own 
interest not to allow it to terminate fatally.” 

In' conclusion, the following summary may be quoted from the 
Quinquennial Administration Report of Orissa for the years 1900. 
to 1905, The traditional style of living for each of the main 
classes continues, and the standard has been little raised, though a 
tendency towards spurious luxury is noticeable in some of the 
poorer classes. No new industries appear to have been opened. 
An institution, called the TJtkal Union Conference, has been started 
since 1903 for the improvement of the social and economical con- 
dition of the people, and the subject of industrial development 
appears to be receiving some real and sustained attention j and 
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it is possible that tbe next few years iUQ.y see some progress in this 
direction. But, at present, tbe bulk of the population is not only 
agiioultural, but trade and oomnierce is prinoiimlly in the hands of 
foreigners. Social and religions ceremonies continue to be as 
numerous and indispensable as ever, and there is no tendency 
observable towards diminution of expenditure on them. Debts are 
contracted more for these purposes than for agricultural operations, 
but no rehablo statistics are available to differentiate between those 
incurred for one or the other. The railway, which was considered 
to have opened up possibilities of improvements, bas, with the 
gradually developing system of feeder roads, become a means of 
easy transport, and is coming into greater favour with tbe trading 
classes, so that the produce of the country is finding its way more 
quickly into larger markets. In fact, during the last six years, 
notwithstanding the strongly conservative instincts of the people, 
inoreasing activity in trade and a general aspect of increased 
pDrosperity have been distinctly notioeahle, and the whole 8uh- 
Provinoe is slowly moving along the path of progress. 


K 
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OCCUPATION'S, MA-NUPAOTURES AND TRADE. 

OoouPA. BaI/Asoee is essentially an agrionltural district, and the great 

TroN8. majority of the people are dependent on cultivation. At the 

Agricul- census of 1901 it was found that no less than 79 per cent, of the 
people were supported hy agriculture, and 3 1 per cent, of those 
were actual workers, including 8,00') rent-receivers, 245,000 
rent-payers and 4,000 hold labourers. It has, however, to ho 
home in mind that there are very few who do not cultivate a little 
land when they have the means or opportunity to obtain it, 
even though it may not he their principal means of support ; even 
the traders and artisans, except the very poorest, have their own 
patch of land, which they bring under cultivation either themselves 
or through hired labourers. The rent-reooivors or zainindars are 
mainly Hindus, often Bengalis who have settled in Orissa, 
belonging to the Brahman, Kayasth, .Karan and Tambuli castes j 
but there arc a few Muhammadans among them. The non-culti- 
vating land-owners are chiefly Brahmans, most of whom have 
small lakhifaj holdings, which they cultivate through their 
servants ; the BalarArngotri Brahmans, however, cultivate with 
their own hands. The tenant cultivators axe drawn priuoipally 
from the Khandaits, Eajus, OhSsas and Glauras, who are profes- 
sional hereditary cultivators, hut practically all the castes are 
represented among them. Landless labourers are not confined to 
any particular castes, hut range according to circumstances from 
the comparatively high caste Khandaits to the semi-harharous 
ahoriginal tribes bordering on the western hills. They are oom- 
moneat in the south, where the population is dense and the com- 
petition for land is keen; in other parts it is not difficult to 
obtain a small area for a produce rent in any sparsely inhabited 
tracts where land is being brought under oultivation. 

Indnsiries, Industries support 9-6 per cent, of the population, and 69 per 
cent, of the members of this class are aotual workers, including 
12,000 fishermen and fish-dealers, 13,000 grain-parohers and rice 
pounders, 9,000 cotton weavers and spinners, 8,000 basket and 
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mat makers, besides mimerous goldsmiths, irohsraiths and potters. 

The main fishing castes are the iCewats, Gokhas and Tiyni's who 
also make their oto nets. Tlio Tfintis weave cotton, and the 
KandrSs generally prepare ropes for sale in the moj-kets, but 
spinning and rope making are not oonfined to any particular 
castes. Most of the tailors are Muhammadans, and the prepnm- 
tion of oil forms tlio chief ooouiiation of the Telia. Aboriginal 
tribes, such as the Santals and Bhumijes living on the western 
border of the district, supply tlie greater part of the firewood and 
charcoal brought to market. Baskets aud leaf plates are made 
mostly by Dorns, but also by the Pans and Kandras, while mats 
are prepared in the nortliern part of tlie district by ICandras. The 
Rarbis paroli grain ; Suuris are occupied in the preparation and 
sale of liquor ; Ohamars draw toddy and make brooms ; and shoe 
making and leather tanning form tlie oooupation of Muohis. The 
Kumhars are the potter caste, Pathurias work in stone, while 
■builders generally come from the ranks of the Muhammadans. 

The proportion of tlie population supported by oommeroe is Oommorce. 
■very small, amounting to only 0*3 per cent. ; hut many of the 
artisans, though not actual shop-keepers, deal in the products of 
their workmauship and thus contribute considerably towards local 
trade. The Oriyahas, as a rule, a faint idea of trade and little 
commercial onterpriso, his horizon being hmmded by usiuy, which 
requires a small expenditure of energy and grows fat, as it were, 
by feeding on itself. The oluef merohants and traders are 
foreigners, the rioe merchants being principally Muhammadans 
from Bombay, the cloth merchants Marwaris ftom J aipur and 
Marwai’, aud the hide dealers Kabulis from Aighanistan. Among 
the local mercantile commimity the most important are Tambulis, 
who are general merohants, Snharnahaniks, who are general 
money-lenders and pawn-brokers, Gandhabaniks and Aguris (Ugra 
Kshattriyas), who are shop-keepers, ICapuriaB, who sell oloth, and 
Simris, who are liquor vendors ; while confectioners or sweetmeatr 
sellers belong to the Guria caste. 

Altogether 1‘1 per cent, of the population derive their liveli- Profes- 
hood from professional pursuits, and of these 46 per cent, are 
actual workers, including 1,000 priests and 1,600 teachers. The. 
great majority of the people shewn under this class consist of 
Brahmans. At one time the Br&hmans oonfined themselves to the 
study of the sasirns, the worship of the gods, aud to oflGLoiating at 
social and religious ceremonies. But now they have ceased to look 
to priesthood as their only means of livelihood, and have taken to 
various other secondary piurmiits to eke out their income as priests, 

Thej-’e are high class Sfisani Brahmans, however, who yet adhere 

K 2 
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to tlieix priestly oalliag. Tke religious meadioants [are supplied 
by Vait^baavas amoag the Hindus and Fakirs among the 
Miharaiuadans. Tire biglier class of officers in the Depoi’tment of 
Education are mostly recruited from Bengalis, either recently 
arrived or domiciled in Orissa. la former days, when communi- 
cation with Bengal was not so easy as ii; has now boon rendered 
by the opening of the railway, many of the Bengalis, whom 
buBiness and religious zeal led to this part of the country, settled 
here. The descendants of those faniilios are far ahead of 
their OriyS brethren in respect of oultiire and oduoation, though 
the latter are now beginning to follow in their train. The 
lower grades of toaohors, gii,)'m, eto., ore officered hy Brahmans 
and Karans, and occasionally by Khandaits. These remarks 
apply equally to literature and law, and also to a great 
extent to engineering, surveying, etc. Petition-writers, copyists 
and public scribes, however, are not con fi ned to these castes, and 
in the lower grades of engineering a fair sprinkling of Muhamma- 
dans is found. Unlike Bengal, the village physicians are not 
oonBned to any particular castes. There are some Baidya families 
who emigrated from Bengal and settled here, and who yet retain 
their anoient calling, hut their number is limited, 
gj. Among those engaged iu other oooupations are 4,000 herdsmen, 
onpation*. 7,000 beggars and 24,000 general labourers. Gauras and Pans 
breed and herd oattle ; sheep and goats are bred by Pans and 
Kandras ; and the pig dealers are Ghusurias. Among musioians 
the pipers belong to the caste called Mahxirias, wloile the drummers 
are mostly Pans and Kandz'as. Beggars and labourers are not 
confined to any specific caste. The sMkHris or hunters of the 
field consist of Pans, Savars, Kelas and Siyalgu’s ; and the hutohers, 
fowl and egg dealers are aU Muhammadans. Barbers belong 
exclusively to the caste called Bhandari or Napit, aud washermen 
to the Hhoha caste. Cooks are mostly Brahmans, and indoor 
servants are recruited from various castes by whose touch water 
does not become contaminated. The coachmen are mostly 
Muhammadans, but the grooms come almost exclusively from 
the Pan caste ; while sweepers are drawn from the Mehtar castes. 
Mahtjfao. importance formerly attaching to Balasore as an indus- 

TPBEs, trial centre may be gauged hy the fact that in the 17th century 
it contained the factories of no less than five European nations, 
the Portuguese, Dutch, Danes, French and English. The chief 
settlement of the English was in Balasore town, hut they also 
had subordinate factories at Bhadrakh, Soro and Balaramgarhi, 
roimd which weavers’ colonies gathered. The fine cotton cloths 
and muslins produced by their looms formed the chief article of 
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opiiimeroG, and fre(|uent mention is made in tlie early records of the 
English of the Balasore “sannoes” and “oussayes,” as these fabrics 
■were called. With the general dislocation of trade caused by the 
Maratha raids the industry appears to have languished, and it 
did not revive ■when the pcior BrUrflmina was introduced. In a 
report submitted by the Faujd&r of Balasore in 1761 we find rice, 
iron and stone plates referred to as the principal exports, and 
cotton cloths are not mentioned; while Stirling, 'Writing in 1822, 
has left it on rooord that “ the manufaotnres and trade of Orissa 
proper are very inconsiderable and unimportant. A sufficiency of 
the coarser cloths is made for the use of the inhabitants in all parts 
of the district. The calicoes of Balasore, )Soro, Bhadrnhh, Janjipur 
and Hariharpur were once prized and sought after under the name 
of Sannahs, hut the demand for the finer fabrics of that description 
ha'ving long since declined, the quantity now manufactured is very 
trifling.” 

At this time, however, the manufacture of salt ■was a 
very important industry giving employment to large numbers. 
Saltpetre was in great demand for gunpowder, a demand which was 
increased by the long French war ; and Gtovernment had accord- 
ingly established a monopoly in the salt manufacture. We find 
that the Eioketts Canal was made simply to afford a ready means 
of transport for the salt from the arangs or salt lands in the south 
to the port of Ohuraman; and further noiih the Hijil! and 
Tamluk Salt Agents had acquired between 1806 and 1810 about 
IS square miles of land along the Subarnarekha to be used as 
Jal 2 idi land, i. e., the jungle and grass ■w'ore out and used for burn- 
ing in the process of manufacture. The finest salt of all India, 
says Stirling, was manufactured in the wild inhospitable tract 
along the sea-board and yielded annually to the East India Com- 
pany a net revenue falling little short of 18 lakhs of rupees. The 
monopoly system was abolished in 1862-63, but salt making 
continued for many yeai's later to be the staple manufacture of the 
district. In 1875-76 nearly 200,000 maunds were manufactured, 
but the industry has been ruined by the impoibation of imported 
salt and has been abandoned ; salt is, in faot, now the largest 
import of the district. 

At the present day, the manufactures of the district are 
insignificant and the only industries are small hand industries. 
The reason for this economic backwardness is that the population 
is almost entirely dependent on agriculture, there are no manu- 
facturing towns, and each village is a self-supporting industrial 
unit. The people grow and husk their own rice, build their own 
houses, and require very few articles of foreign manufacture. 
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Ooaise cotton cloth, brass and bell-metal utensils and a few other 
artides manufactured locally, such as baskets, pottery, mats and 
agricultural implements, meet most of their wants, and the arti- 
sans who make these artides form, and hare formed for centuries 
past, a component part of the village community, being paid 
largely in kind oncl, in some cases, holding lands in remuneration 
for their services. A brief account of the small industries of the 
district is given below. 

Cotton weaving is still carried on throughout tlio district by 
Tantis, who weave coarse cotton cloths, which cost double os much 
as the cloths of Englisli manufaotiu’o, but last a year, while the 
foreign cloths last only six months. The only trace of the muslin 
manufacture for whioli Balasore was ojice famous sui’vives in 
Bhadx'akh, in ICedaxpur in purtjana Banohas, and in Balasore 
town, where muslin of a supoiior kind is woven. It is used by 
native gentlemen for ceremonial puiposes, dhoiu of this dosciup* 
lions oosliug Bs. 20 a pair. Almost all the yam used is imported, 
but spinning is still eairied on to a small extent by members 
of the Tul&bbina caste, who ixse machines made locally for the 
pixrpose, and by Brahman widows, for whom this is proverbially 
considered a suitable and respectable occupation. They use a 
small hand instamout, and the Brahnians’ sacred threads nro 
all made in this manner. 

Silk weaving constitutes a small hand industry ; it is not 
oarried on on any oxtenswo scale, and tlie only kind of silk 
maiiufacturod is tussor silk. Tho industiy, such as it is, is 
carried on by some 2U0 jxersous, by far tJie groator numhor of 
whom live in the northern part of the district, in the villages 
of Pfttptir and Baibania ; the rest are inhabitants of tho village 
of Purusauda in the Bhadrakh subdivision. In the north the 
■weavers are not confined to any partioular caste, but are real 
natives of the soil; and a Brahman is as much at libeify to 
engage in the manufacture of tusser silk as a Kapuria, a Baju, 
a Jolaha, or a man of any other caste. This manufacture is not, 
however, their sole occupation. They follow tlieir respective 
avocations, and consider the induslry as only a supplementary 
means of augmenting their limited income. In the Bhadrakli 
subdivision the weavers are known as Bengali Tantis (weavers) 
and are not original natives of tho soil, from whom, however, 
they are at present hardly distinguishable ; (hoy migrated from 
Bengal and settled down in this district many years ago, but 
now speak tbo'" language of (lie country of tlieir adoption, and 
Hare, more ox* less, aoconimodatod Ihomselvos (o (he conditions .of 
their envii'ons. They number only about 50 men all told, 'but 
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silk manufaotnre is tkeir sclo occupatioa ; a man is, in fact, 
oxoonunuDioated for plougliiug land with liis own hand. 

Among botli tliese classes of men, th.e rearing of silk-worms 
or coooons does not form any part of the industry. They purchaBe 
ooooons from the SantSls and the Thumijes of the Q-orhjats 
(Mayurhhanj and Keonjhar) at the rate of about 200 per rupee, 
then boil them in hot water, reel them, and gradually di’aw 
all thread out of them. Afterwards they knead the thread 
with a paste of boiled potatoes, dye them, and weayo them 
with ordinary looms. The articles thus manufactured, after 
meeting the demand of local oonsumors, mostly Hindus, who have 
to use such cloths for various religious ceremonies, are sent to the 
merchants of the towns of Balasore and Outtaok and to Muhammad- 
ungar-patna, within ^the Jaleswar thana. It has been estimated 
that cloths to the value of Its. 5,000 are sold by the manu- 
facturers of this district annually. The local name of the cloth is 
JcAntiA. 

As regards the weaving industry as a whole, it may be said 
that the imoduota of the local looms cannot, at any rate in « the 
towns and larger villages, compete with the machiae-made. 
arliolos of English manufacture, though some are prized, for 
their fine te-vture, and hand-woven cotton cloths still hold their 
own in rural tracts owing to their durability.’ The industry is 
therefore not thriving, and the weavers are taking up other 
means of earning their livelihood in increasing numbers. 

The other industries are of little importance. Mats of three other 
kinds axe made. The reed mats called hema are prepared by 
’'all classes for home use, the Pans making a large number, 
which they sell in the markets at one or two annas each. 
They are thick, and the poorer classes use them to cover 
them at night during the cold weather. The date-leaf mats 
called patiya are made by the gipsy castes, Kelas and Ahargauras, 
and are sold for an anna a pieoe in the markets. Oliaiai or 
matting of a coarse description is also made by the Eajus, Ohasas 
and other cultivators in Kamardaohaur and Kakhraohaur, for 
local use. Eope is made of jute and flax by the oultivators in 
most parts of the district to supply their own wants, and string 
of coco-nut fibre and jungle grass by low oaste women for sale, 
Palm-leaf umbrellas, hoods and. hats are universally made by 
Ohamars and used by oultivators in the fields. The labourers 
prefer the hood in summer and the hat during the rains. Nets 
are made by fishermen for their own use, but a small oast-net 
manufactured in the north of the district is sent to the. markets 
aud to Balasore for sale. Baskets of reeds and bamboo arc 
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made by the low castes, some of a very largo size being used 
for storing paddy and others of a small size for carrying 
pinposes. Earthenware, consisting of jugs, pots, cups and other 
articles, is manufactured in all parts of the district by Kumhftrs 
and brought to market for sale. Gunny-bags were formerly made 
in large numbers near Ohandbali, but they have been now dis- 
placed by the Calcutta article, which merchants find it cheaper to 
import. Bags called «/;/(£?, which are used for oanying rice, paddy 
or salt, are made of flax or jute, and ai’e also used for pack-saddles. 
Brassware and bell-metal utensils of all descriptions, including 
heavy brass ornaments for women, are made by the local 
braziers, chiefly at Balasore, Brda in pargma Sonant and Kemuna. 
The liemuna bell-metal ware is acquiring some local reputation, 
and considerable quantities are exported. Oinaments of brass and 
bell-metal are worn by the poor and low caste women, but the 
manufacture is deoHning owing to the import and sale of Gorman 
silver ornaments at a cheaper price. 

There are no mines in the district, but laterite, sandstone, 
gravel, etc., are quarried for building and road-metalling. The 
rook most generally employed for building purposes in the 
district is laterite. This is largely used in the construction of 
the walls of houses and also for buildings of greater pretensions. 
Eew rooks present greater advantages from its peculiar character ; 
it is easy to out and shape when first dug, and it becomes hard 
and tough after exposure to the air, while it seems to bo very 
little aflfeoted by the weather. Indeed, in many of the soidptured 
stones of some of the oldest buildings in Orissa, the chisel marks 
are as fresh and sharp as when they were first built. It is, * 
perhaps, not so strong, nor so capable of resisting great pressure 
or bearing great weights, as some of the sandstones or the more 
compact kinds of gneiss, but it certainly possesses amply sufiioient 
strength for all ordinary purposes. It is largely used at the 
present time, but has also been employed from the earliest period 
from which the temples and buildings of the country date, and 
the elaborate specimens of carving and ornament, which some of 
these contain, show that the nodular structure and irregular 
surface of the laterite does not prevent its efleotive use for pur- 
poses of ordinary ornamentation. It is quarried in a rude but 
effective way; a groove is out with a rudely pointed pick roimd the 
slab which is to be extracted ; another is made underneath, and 
then a few wedges are driven in to split oif the block. Slabs 
from 4 to 5 feet long are easily procurable in this way; while 
the more loose and gravelly forms of laterite are used for road 
metal, for which they are admirably adapted. 
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• OUorite, known locally as muffuni, wMok is found in tke 
Nilgiri hills and in Mias Talmimda and Mangalpur, has a con- 
siderable local sale and is also exported to Calcutta. The rook 
yields a compact and very tough material, ^though fairly 
easy to work, and is admirably suited for fine carvings. 

Blocks of almost ony size can be obtained, the only impediment 
being the difficulty of transport from the high Mils on which it 
is generally found. The most general use of this rook at present, 
however, is for the manufacture of plates, bowls, basins, etc., wMoh 
are in common use all over [the coimtry. The tools employed 
in the manufacture of these are of the rudest kind ; a short 
round bar of iron pointed at one end and a wooden mallet 
suffice to procure from the rook a piece of size sufficient for a 
plate or bowl. This is rudely out into the intended form by the 
quarryman on the spot, and the half -finished materials are brought 
down from the quairies (or holes on the hill-side and finished by 
different workmen in the villages below. This is done partly 
by hand with finer tools, partly on a simple lathe. The finished 
plates, etc., are then transported to the markets by the merchants 
who deal in these articles. 

In the early days of the English settlement, in what Sir TsinE, 
WiUiam Hunter calls “ the era of armed industry,” the trade 
of Balasore was practically limited to the small area held by (he 
factories. “ Every year, ” he writes, “ our factors made their Trade 
advances in good English silver, and got together an ‘ investment ’ 
in country goods. High profits covered the losses which the 
marauding soldiery now and then inflicted on us, when they 
burned a weaving village which had got an advance from the fac- 
tory, or speared a few hundred artisans working at our expense. 
Indeed, the universal misery of tlie Province rather strengthened 
our hands. The only safe place for quiet people was the English 
factory. Industry and commerce gathered themselves together 
around it, and manufacturing hamlets nestled witHn the shadow 
of its walls.” These interruptions to the peaceful progress of 
BngHsh trade became, however, very serious when the MarSthas 
bm’st down upon Orissa. In 1748 the Maratha horse attacked 
the factory at Balaramgarhi ; in 1750 the Resident at Balasore 
reported ihat owing to the Maratha raids he could not “ purchase 
any ready-money goods, as the weavers or greater part of them 
have been obliged to abscond;” and again in 1758 he wrote 
for 1,500 or 2,000 maunds of rice as the weavers of Bala- 
sore were complaining of the great scarcity of rice and provisions 
of all kinds occasioned by the devastations of the Marathas who 
had pilundered Balasore ; “ several weavers,” he added, “ have 
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brotxgM tlieir looms into the faotpry, and the few who remain 
declare that they shall be obliged to quit the plaoe.” Outside the 
factories the trade of the ooimtry was paralyzed by tlie oppres- 
sions of the local oiiioialH. However cheap might bo the inland 
mai’kets, the tolls and custom houses on the roads tind rivers made 
the goods too dear for exportation ; and anything like internal 
trade was rendered impossible by the incessant black-mail which 
was levied. Besides the royal offioors who imposed a tax at 
every few miles, each potty proprioior through whoso estate the 
route lay lined the road with rapaoious myrmidons ; xmd in the 
short jom’ney of 103 miles from Balasore to Outtaok the tolls 
amounted to nearly a third of the total value of the goods. 

When the British Anally conquered Orissa, the only trade 
worthy of the name was an export trade, olueAy in rice and salt. 
Considerable quantities of these articles were still exported from 
the ports, which were chiefly frequented by throe kinds of 
oraft, viz., Maldivo vessels, which brought ooxvrios, coco-nuts, 
ooral and dried Ash, and took back rioo and earthen pots ; tlie 
sloops which carried the Q-ovenrment salt to Calcutta ; and sloops, 
built at Oontai and IJijili, which only came in the cold season 
and carried rice to Oaloutta. The Baja of Kanika carried on 
a considerable trade in rice on his oxvn acoount, and largo 
numbers of swine and cattle found their way by land to the 
Oaloutta market. The export trade, however, gradually 
dwindled dovm to a fraction of its former importance, and in 
1813 the Oolloctor reported that the only articles exported wore 
i-ioe and a little salt (about tbrao lakhs worth) and that trade 
was hardly known oven by name. The internal trade was equally 
limited aud was ooufined to the supply of rice and other 
articles of every-day use or consumption to the towns, and the 
mutual exchange of surplus produce and articles of home manu- 
facture at the hats or markets in the interior. 

During the early days of British administration, however, 
Balasore was in a far bettor position than the adjoining district of 
Cuttack, which was in constant want of supplies and frequently 
on the verge of famine. Time after time urgent calls were made 
on Balasore for rice, and pilgrims had to bo warned of the soar- 
city in Outtaok and directed to supply themselves niili provisions 
before entering it. Tliere was, ho\vever, no scarcity 20 miles 
north of the Mahanadi ; at Balasore rice sold at 05 seers for the 
rupee ; there was enough iu store for throe years’ consump- 
tion ; and there were immense stocks at Dh&mra and Ohuraman 
intended for oxpoib to Madras. Dor a long time, however, the 
produce- of -the -country had but little access to the inland marketa 
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oilteide the district, and even in the distriot there was very little ■ 
trade between markets remote from each other. The JagarpSth 
road and the road to the Madras Presidenoy were the principal 
trade routes and pilgrim routes, but except for these, there were 
very few roads, and those so called wore little better than primitive 
footpaths. Under these conditions, trade was naturally confined 
Avithin the narrow limits imposed by the small carrying capacity 
of tho country oai’ts and paok-bullooks. The famine of 1866 and 
the hupiirios tliat followed taught tho authorities the imperative 
uecossily of bringing the trade of tho country in close touch with , 
other parts. The vigorous measures that have since boon adopted 
in opening up roads and canals have been of tho greatest 
benefit to the cotmtry. The development of the ports at Ohand- 
bali, h'alse Point and Balasore, and tho improved faciUtios of 
canal communication with the first two ports, have created a 
market for produce, and have brought into existence foreign 
trade, with its agencies and sub-agencies, through tho influence of 
which prices in the interior now rise and fall in close symprathy 
Avith tho foreign markets. 

The diief imports aro salt, sugar, Einopjoau pheue-goods, imporU 
Aveoi’iug appiarol, cotton yarn, hardware, and Indian pu’oduots, anil oj:* 
such as gimny-bags, coco-nut oil, spuces, gM, drugs and raw 
cotton. The largest imp)orts are salt, Avhioh is brought in 
large epuantitios from Madras, and European pneoe-goods ; and 
tlAO pu’inoipal export is rice, which in favourable seasons is. 
despoatcliod in enormous quantities, by sea, canal and railway. 

Other exports are hides, jute, ofi-seeds, timber and stoneware. 

A considerable quantity of the grain exported comes from tbe 
Garbjats, and several haders from Balasore visit ISTilgiri and 
Mayiirbbanj and puu’ohaso tbo oropis upion tho fields. At OhandbSli 
also it is a common piraotioo for tho exporters to send out agents 
ajuong tho villages, avIio pntrehaso the cropjs before they are 
reapred by making advances to the cultivators. Eioe is shipped 
oversea to Ceylon and Mamitius, and sugar is obtained from the 
latter island hy merchants who keep up a connection Avi.th Muham-' 
madan traders controlling the sugar industry there ; hut with these 
exoeptions, trade, both import and oxpAort, is carried ou chiefly 
Avith Calcutta and Madras. Tho greater part of the sea-borne 
irado consists of imports, and its total value foil from 07 lakhs 
in lOOO-Ol to 63|' laHis in 190d-06, the value of importf^ 
deolining from Es. 42,70,000 to Es. 27,67,000. On the other 
liand, the value of the exports rose from. 24^ lakhs to 25§ 
lakhs in llie, same period, in consequence of the. large, export 
of rice to foreign ports, ■ Tbo year 1006-06 witnessed am 
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expansion of tlie sea-borne trade both as regards imports and 
exports, the value of the latter being 33^ lahhs and of the 
former 28J lakhs, the total increase amounting to 8| lakhs; 
but it is reported that there is little hope of the import trade 
beihg able to withstand the competition of the railway, which 
is securing more and more of the traffic. 

The trade of the district used to bo oaxTied on by moons of 
native coasters plying to and from Calcutta and Madras by sea, 
but when the Coast Canal afforded greater facilities for trade, a 
great deal of ibe traffic was transferred to country boats using the 
canal ; this circumstance, as well as the silting up of the mouths of 
several rivers, led to the minor ports of Subarnarekha, Ohurfiman, 
Saratha, Laiohanpur and Ohhanuya being closed in 1888, The 
railway, however, has now established direct communication with 
Calcutta and Madras ; it has supplanted the canal as the chief 
artery of commerce ; and tlie main trade is that which is carried 
out of the district and brought into it by this route. At the same 
time, a busy trade is still carried on by sea from the port of 
Chandbali, which is used by steamers and sailing vessels plying 
to and from the ports along the coast of Burma, Bengal, Madras 
and Bombay, as well as Ceylon, the Laccadive and Maidive 
Islands and Mauritius. 

Besides Balasore and Oliandhali, which are the chief ooutres 
of the sea-borne trade, there atre minor ports at Mandhkta and 
Batanga on the Coast Canal, Baliapal on tJio Matai and B&rabati& 
on the Guohida river. A small export trade is also carried on at 
Talpada, Inohui’i and a few other villages along the Coast Canal, 
at Ohurakhai on a tidal creek oonneoting with the Panohpara, 
and at Panolirukhi on a tidal creek oonneoting with the Suharua- 
rekha near Jamkunda. The most important ehtrepdts for 
inland trade in the north of the district are Balasore, Singla, 
Deula and Shahaji near Balasore ; and in the south Bhadrakh, 
Ghandbali, Jhamjhari and Turigaria. It is likely, however, that 
in the course of the next few years new markets will spring up 
in proximity to the railway stations, and that some now existing 
in less convenient situations will decline. 

At present, the greater part of the local trade is carried 
on at the various Mts or markets scattered throughout the 
interior. These markets, though generally not of any 
great rize, are conveniently situated for the supply of local 
wants and as centres at which grain is collected for export. 
The commodities ordinarily exhibited for sale include cottons 
of local and English manufacture, brass and bell -metal utensils 
and oruaments, kerosene oil, provisions of all sorts, such as 
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paddy, rice, salt, spioes, molasses, dried fish, -vegetahles, fruit, 
fresh fish, oastor and mustard oil, gram, oonfeotionery, fried 
rice, milk, pan for chewing, eartlienware pottery, blaoksmiths- 
Avare, mats, brooms, fuel, cheap finery, hair oil, mirrors, combs, 
soap, needles, pins, tobacco, scrap iron, cotton thread, string, 
rope, and small utensils and lamps made of tin. At markets 
of a larger size there is often a trade in special articles, 
including cattle, timber, charcoal, yam, tamarind, resin, drugs, 
medicines, yhl, and Oriya books and tracts sold by missionaries j 
while Kabuli pedlars sell warm cloths of A'arious descriptions 
in the cold weather. TJio regular shop-keepers do a lucrative 
trade and make a profit of from 00 to lOU per cent. 

From noon till 9 o’clock at night the Oriya market presents 
a busy scene. The traders set out their wares each in his 
appointed place. The drummer and flute-blower make music at 
every shop in turn and receive a few pies or some of the small 
articles exposed for sale. The sweeper oollects a similar contrib- 
ution. The village postman attends to deliA-er letters, and the 
zamindars’ peons to press the ryots for their rents. People, 
women predominating, flock in with rice or fish for sale and to 
make purchases for their families. The dandid&r or weigher 
appointed to supervise the market goes round to receive his 
commissions on the sales or to give his opinion on the rates to 
prevail for the day. The oumashta of the zamindar or the ij&racldr 
who has taken a lease of the market, collects his fees {tola) 
in kind or cash or sometimes a stipulated annual rent from 
every shop. The. money-changer exhibits piles of small coins 
and cowries, and a shop-keeper may be seen bartering his goods 
in exchange for articles of domestic use. The average attend- 
ance at the larger markets is pirobably 700 to 800, and people 
come to them from a distance of 10 or 12 miles. 
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• When the British oonqiierod Orissa in 1803, it was praotioally 
isolated from the rest of India, and tliero was hut little internal 
oommunioation. In spite of tlvo long soa-faoo, few vessels ventured 
to put in at tlie surf-beaten coast, and no measures wore taken to 
survey the liarhours or ascertain the oapabilitios of its estuaries. 
■Traifio along the rivers, then as now, was rendered dillioult by tlio 
enormous volume of water brought down in tlio rains and by 
the fact that in the dry season tliey dwindle in tlioir upper 
reaches to sinall streams rcuming tlrrough broad sandy beds. In 
addition, however, to the natural difftoulties of the river route, 
the vexatious imposts and transit-duos of the Marathas, as well as 
the blaokraail which they levied, made it impossible for the 
boatmen to ply their trade witli any proflt, and tlieso natural 
channels were little used. Throughout the district there was not 
a road, in the modern sense of the word, in oxistonoo. What 
wore then called roads wore more fair-weather cart traolcs without 
bridges ; and the pilgrims to Puri, who are now cxuiokly transported 
there by the railway, were forced to follow the dangerous route 
tlnough Nllgiri and Mayiirbhanj, wlrioli in many places passed 
through dense jungles infested by tigers and other wild animals. 

The first step taken to remedy this state of affairs was the 
construction of the great Orissa Trunk Eoad, which was sanc- 
tioned in 1811 and completed in 1825. It was not metalled, 
however, and was not properly bridged. According to an aooonnt 
written in 1841, “the bridges, with the exception of two or three 
large ptioka ones, are exceedingly rude and inseoure, consisting of 
a few posts with planks laid across, or large rings made of baked 
clay, over which earth is thrown and turfed ; they are constantly 
giving way from the timber rotting or the rings hrea;king. At 
Ohooraman there were three small iron chain bridges ereoted by 
Mr. Eioketts, but two of them have gone to decay, and the third 
is.in a. dilapidated state. With the exception of this road, there are 
none deserving the name, for they are all merely paths ; trade 
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‘between the town and villages is carried on witli bnlloohs, hanghy 
and coolies ; haolceries, for the want of roads, are seldom, if ever, 
used.” Twelve years later Mr. Ricketts dryly romarkod that 
“ there is no travelling on tliis road for pleasure, and for eight 
■months of the year it is in such a state that no roevohants attempt 
to move goods by it.” 

The terrible dofloienoy of ooinmimioations which still existed ,, 
as late as 1866 was made apparent in the groat Orissa famine when " 
it was said that “ the pooplo were shut in between pathless jungles 
and impracticable soas, and wore like passengers in a ship without 
provisions.” The state of affairs at that time was graphically 
described by the Famine Commissionera of 18G7 as follows : — 

“ The whole province is geographically isolated to an oxoossivo 
degree. To ihe north and north-AVOst the liill tracts merge into 
coimtries more hilly, Avild and inaocessible, by AA^bich they are 
separated effectually from Central and Northern India. On the 
other side, the nature of the coast and the sea is snch as effeotnally 
to stop all native traffic for the major part of the year. With one 
exception— False Point— there is no protected anoliorage of any 
kind, and that exception may he said to bo in some sense almost 
a recent clisooA'ery. Such being the difficulties on either side of 
the length of Orissa, i,ho only ordinary mode of communication- 
with the outside world is by the route traversing its length. That, 
however, is so much intersected hy the streams already mentioned, 
and has been hitherto so little rendered practicable by art, that it 
is comparatively little used by Avheeled carriages; paok-bullooka 
still predominate at all times ; in the rainy season wheeled traffic 
is quite impraotioablo ; and when the rains are heavy, , even paok- 
bixllooks cannot be xtsed. At this day the European officer who 
cannot obtain a special steamer must find his way into Orissa 
slowly and tediously, as ancient officers may have travelled in tho; 
days of Asoka, and the very post takes several days between 
Calcutta and Cuttack.” 

The famine of 1866 directed attention to the state of all the. ' 
Orissa distriots, and measures were taken to prevent the reoxirrenco 
of a similar disaster, roads being opened up, the coast surveyed, 
and canals oonstrxxoted. The oommxxnioation Avith the outside, 
world which was thxxs established effGctxially broke in upon the 
isolation of Orissa, and more recently the Beugal-Nagpur Hailway 
has extended its system through the district. It is now amply 
provided with' means of oommunication by the railway and an 
extensive system of roads and canals, but the most ppressing want 
is the improvement of existing roads so as to make them passable 
all the, year round, This, however, is a very diffloult and 
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expensive task in a delta like Orissa, intersected by a network of 
rivers, many of -wliioh cannot be bridged except at a prohibitive 
cost, and which periodically overflow then banks and inundate the 
surrounding country. 

Waxbb At the oommenoemeut of the 19th century Balasore was the 
oAMONsr only port of which Orissa could boast, and it was frequented 
Porta fend vessels from Madras, which put in for oni'goos of rice, 

imrbouvs. and by the Laccadive and Maldive islanders, from whom the 
cowries then used extensively for currency were obtained. The 
development of trade and tiro opening xip of the country after tlie 
great famine of 1866 led to the establishment of several other 
ports ; and 30 years ago there were said to be seven principal 
ports— Subarnarekha, Sflratha, Ohhanuya (Chhauna), Balasore, 
Laiokanpur, Ohuraman and Dhauira. Owing to the silting of 
the river mouths, to the construction of the Coast Canal, which 
facilitated the silting while it provided a new waterway, and to 
the abandonment of salt manufacture, some of those ports have 
ceased to exist, while the position of others has been changed. 
Thus Subaimarokha is now represented by Batonga and MSndhata 
on the Coast Canal and by BSrabatia on the Guohida river ; 
Panohp§.ra has taken the place of Saratha ; Ohh&nuya, Laichanpru’, 
and Ohuraman have ceased to exist ; a new port has formed at 
Baliapal on the Matai river; and Ohandbali has absorbed the 
trade of the old port of Dhamra, situated 15 miles lower down tlie 
river at the confluence of the Matai. 

Ohandbali and Balasore are the only ports of any importance. 
In 1905-06, 163 vessels with a tonnage of 36,500 tons entered 
and 166 vessels with a tonnage of 36,500 tons cleared these 
ports, the value of the imports.and exports being 28J lakhs and 
33|- lakhs respectively. The ports which trade with Ohandbali 
and Balasore are Calcutta, the coast ports from Bombay on 
the west to Arakan on the east, and foreign ports, such as the 
Maldive islands, Oeylon, and occasionally Mauritius. Nearly all 
of this trade, however, is focused at Ohandbali, which is the chief 
port of Orissa ; and Balasore is declining owing to the advent of 
the railway, which now practically monopolizes all the export 
trade. 

Passenger traflac is entirely confined to Ohandbali, which is 
served by steamers of the India Q-eneral Navigation and Eailway 
Company and of the Livers Steam Navigation Company. These 
steamer services ply thrice a week between Chandbali and Calcutta, 
and in 1905-06 brought 41,500 joassengers, while 40,800 persons 
took their passages to Calcutta. Their number is gradually 
decreasing, as passengers prefer the railway Journey to a se.' 
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voyage, espeoially during the south-west monsooii. There is a., 
light at Ohandjpur and another on Shorft’s Island at the mppth 
oi the.Dhamra. , ■ 

Notwithstanding the numerous rivers whioh intersect theRivots. 
district, there is no great inland river trafflo in Balasore. The > 
reason for this, apparently, is that during the rains they heoomo , 
dangerous for navigation owing to the high floods they bring ' 
down ; and during the rest of the year their current is sluggish, 
and the volume of water small. The larger rivers have sufHoient 
water to enable boats to ply along the lower reaches, and there is; 
a fair amount of traffio in tidal waters ; but the other rivers are,, 
on the whole, too shallow or too uncertain to bo very largely iised; 
and they do not possess any great value as trade routes. On this 
aooount, the use of boats is restricted, and the .people 
have long been accustomed to carry on internal traflSo by. 
means of paok-bullooks and carts. . ' 

The rivers most used for purposes of navigation are the 
Dhamra and the Baitaranl, whioh connect Ohandb&li with the 
sea, but along the Baitaranl traffic is mainly confined to the lower 
tidal reaches ; in the hot weather the upper reaches are very 
shallow, and the small depth of water allows only small boats 
to ply along them. Farther north, the Matai, a river which, 
connects with the Ooast Oanal at Oharb&tia and thence flows' 
into the Dhamra at its junction with the Baitaroni, is a good 
navigable channel affording communication between the Goast 
Oanal and Ohandbali, and also ■ with Outtaok. It is a tidal 
river as far as Euknadeipur, 8 miles east of Bhadrakh, up to 
whioh point it is navigated by numerous country boats carrying 
goods to and from Ohandbali. Neither the S&landl, however, nor, 
the Rebo and Kapall carry any volume of water in the hot weather, 
above the village of Kanpura half way between Bhadrakh and 
Ohandbali ; up to that place they are tidal, and country boats ply 
to and from Ohandbali at all seasons of the year, while there is 
also a considerable amount of traflfic with Bhadrakh, whioh lies on 
the Salandi. The Burabalang again is tidal and navigable, ordin- 
arily up to the town of Balasore’and a little further during the 
the rains ; while the Panohpara is tidal and navigable throughout 
the year as far as Ohurakhai, 6 miles above Sulpatta. The Saratha, 
is tidal as far as the Ooast Oanal ; and the Subarnarekha, the most 
northerly of the Balasore rivers, is navigable for country boats up 
to the ferry of Kalikapiu, 16 miles from its mouth. 

The canal connecting the old port -of Ohuraman with the Matii CanaU. 
river has fallen into disrepmr, but both the Ooast Oanal and High 
l 4 evel Oanal are navigable. The Ooast Oanal, which connects the 
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HoogUy at Geonkhali with the Matfti at Ohiirhatia, has a range 
of 71 miles, and the High Level Canal, which runs as fay as 
Bhadrakh, a length of 19 miles within the district. Two 
companies used to maintain n steamer service along the Coast 
Canal between Balasore and OhandhSli ; and there was a 
bi-weoMy steamer transport service under the control of the Public 
■Works Department along the High Level Canal between Bhadrakh 
and Cuttack, but with the opening of the railway, passengers 
oeAsed to use the former route, and the merchants abandoned the 
latter means of .transport. These steamer services have conse- 
quently been discontinued. Traffic along the canals is now con- 
fined to country boats, and their number has deoreased owing to 
the competition of the railway. 

The Bengal-Nagpur Railway runs through the distinct from 
north to south and connects it with Calcutta and Madras and with 
the Central Provinces vid Sini. Its length within the district is 
.88 miles, and it has 10 stations, viz.; Jellasore (Jaleswar), Mayur- 
bhanj Eoad, Basta, Rupsa Junction, Balasore, Khantapara, Soro, 
Markima, Bhadrakh and Kenduapada. Three passenger trains 
run daily up and down along this line, which is the main line 
between Calcutta and Madras. The work of construction was 
commenced in 1896-96, and was completed in 1899 as far as 
Balasore is concerned, the line being opened for goods and 
passenger traffic, in Ootobeb 1899. The only other railway in the 
district is the Mayurbhanj State Light Railway, a light 2' 6^ 
gauge railway connecting Baripada, the principal town of the 
Tributary State of Mayurbhanj, with RupsS Junction. This 
line, which was opened at the end of 1904, was constructed 
entirely by the Chief of Mayfirbhanj, but is at present being 
worked for him by the Bengal-Nagpux Railway, Its total length 
is 83 miles, and one passenger train passes each way daily ; its 
chief use is to bring down timber from the forests of Mayurbhanj. 

The principal road is the Orissa Trunk Road, which runs for a 
length of 96 miles from end to end of the district and affords 
The Orissa Oommunioation with Midnapore and Calcutta on the north and 
with Cuttack, Puri and Ganjam on the south. It was built by 
Captain Saokville between 1812 and 1820, the portion between 
Cuttack and Bhadrakh being completed in 1819, and from the 
latter place to beyond Balasore in the following year. The 
metalling of the road was not completed, however, for 40 years, 
and the soUng also appears to have been insufficient, 

, The, only route to Puri from Northern India, this road 
cijdubited a constant stream of passenger traffic till 40 years ago. * 
For the aooonmodation of these pilgrims, there were samis at 
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Efijghftt, Basta, Balasore, Bhadrakli and Akshuapada, built in 
1827 at the expense of a -wealthy Bengali Hindu, -who also 
provided funds for the construction of many of the bridges, which 
to this day bear inscriptions recording his name and munifl- 
oenoe. It is curious that these are almost the only works of 
public benefit, the outcome of private charity, to be found in 
this district, and it is significant that they are due to the 
generosity of a foreigner. The construction of these sarais and 
bridges must have done rauoh to alleviate the distress and misery 
of the wretched pilgrims, returning from Jagannftth enfeebled by 
long months of travel, weakened by the ranold mah&prm&d of 
the holy city, and exposed to all the evils of the rainy season, 
swollen and impassable rivers, cholera and starvation. The mra\% 
have long since been abandoned, and all have disappeared ; 
at Basta only there is still to be seen a row of dilapidated build- 
ings surrounding a square courtyard overgrown with jungle, 
There also existed originally along the side of the road a 
number of fine brick culverts leading over the road-side 
nullahs to the neighbouring villages. These too have all been 
allowed to fall into decay, and scarcely any are now standing. 
"With the inauguration of steamer services between Calcutta 
and Cuttack in the sixties, the Trunk Road lost its importance 
as a pilgrim route, and of late years pnly a small number have 
travelled by it. Now that the railway is operf, scarcely any 
pilgrims are to be seen, except an occasional falar measuring 
his length along the road upon his toilsome journey southwards. 

The ohief traffic of the road lies between Soro and Balasore. 
The former place is the central market of tbo Banchas Ogar 
pargana ; here paddy is collected for transmission by cart to 
Balasore, and hither come imports in the shape of oil and salt 
for distribution at the bazar and in the neighbouring markets. 
Paok-hullooks and occasional oarta on their way to Balasore from 
Ambahata and the neighbourhood- join the 'road a mile south 
of Soro. Upon the road as a whole, however, the local traflio 
is inconsiderable. Each branch.road and country track supplies 
a small quota of carts, or more usually of paok-bullooks on their 
way to Balasore or Bhadrakh ; and in Ihe north of the district 
many Santali oarts arid coolies may be seen, coming from thp 
Tributary States to Balasore with loads of timber, faggots, paddy, 
charcoal and otlier goods, snob as horns, honey, fowls and hides, 
and returning with oil, salt and ololhs. But the main volume 
of iraffio is to or from places at a distance. Thus large herds 
*of cattle start from Bhadrakh on their way to the Calcutta 
market, and long trains of carts pass with hides consigned 
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to: the same destiiiatioif, as -well as to Midnapore, from 'v^hlok 
they bring back mats manufactured in that neighbourliood to 
Bbadrakh and Outtaok. 

' TJie Trunk Road is in charge of the Public Works Depart- 
ment, ,'wbiob is responsible for the maintenance of 108 milos of 
metalled road ; while the District Board maintains 38 roads 'With 
a total length of 307 miles. With the exception of 40 jniles, 
these roads are unmetallod, but in proportion to area Baksore has 
the largest percentage of metalled roads of any of tho Orissa 
dishiots. 

Many of tho disjtriot roads are fair-weather roads impassable for 
cart trafiBo during the rains, and in the north they are subject to 
damage from . the floods of the Suharnarekha. The Kamarda- 
Baliapal, Baliapal-Basta, Kamarda- Jalesw'ar and Singla-Nongal- 
eswar roads are the most important in this part of the distriot, 
since they oonnoot the local markets with the Trunk Road and 
the railway, but they are chiefly used by pack-hullooke. South 
of these the principal roads are the P&uohpara-Haldlpada road 
and the road from Balasore to Mitrapur in Nilgiri, wMoh passes 
through the import&nt bazar of RemunS. Purther south, there is 
a short branch road leading to Nilgiri, and at tho .16th mile of 
the. Trunk Road below Balasore the road to Talpada, on the Coast 
Canal branches ofE. 

At Sore font roads converge, one from G-opin&thpur on the 
borders of Nilgiri, another from Anontapur on the oast, a third 
stretching to the south-west and passing through Amhahata to 
Bbadrakh, and the fourth running tlorough Soro bazar and joining 
the Trunk Road 6 miles lower down at Jamjhari mraket. At 
this place a road branohes off to Basudehpur on the Coast Canal, 
where it meets the old Salt Road from Balasore,* which is now ► 
extended as far as 'Bbadrakh. It was by means of this road that 
Balasore uged to. derive its supply of the salt manufactured in the 
arangs of the south-east. At a point midway between Jamjhari 
and Bhadi’akh a road runs westwards to Kupari market in 
Amhahata ; and at Bbadrakh the roads from Basudehpur and 
Ambohata converge, as well as two roads from Keonjbar on the 
west and Ohtodbali on tho east. A few miles south rans tho road 
to'Dhamnagar, and near the point where tho Trunk Road crosses 
the canal a road has recently been constructed to Jajpur. 

Perhaps the' most important trade route is that between 
Bbadrakh arid Ohandbali. The siu'plus produce of the south-east 
of the distriot finds its way to Bbadrakh, and from this place 
most 'of it is sent for export to Ohandbali, either via Euknadoipur * 
:pn the Basudehpiir. joad, whence it is carried in boats down the 
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Matai and up the Dhamra, or piA Kanpura on tlio Ohandbali - 
road, ‘whenoo it tiwels Tby the SalandT. TrafBo is, therefore, very 
heavy along these portions of the Basudebpur and Ohandbali ,, 
roads— on the former as far as Buknadoipiir and on the latter as 
far as Tiliirihat— but being nnmetalled they are extremely difiioult 
for cart traflio after heavy rain. The produce of the south-east 
goes direct to Ohandbali along the ooimtry roads and tidal creeks, 
and the next oolleoting oentro is Sbro, whenoe the produce is carried 
to Balasore. In the north of the district there is no main centre; 
but j)roduoe gp,thers at the local markets and is sent for export at 
the various ports already mentioned. • 

In addition to the District Board roads, there are a number 
of village roads, Tvith a total length of 187 miles, under the iosAb, 
District Board and the Balasore and Bhadrakh Local Boards. 

These^ are nearly all fair-yeather roads, occasionally banked, but 
generally consisting of mere cart-tracks across the fields.- 

There ai'e 18 ferries under the control of the District Board, 
the leases being disposed of annually by auction. The most 
important are those at Phnlwar and Bajghat, -where the Trunk 
Eoad crosses the Burabalang and Subarnarekha respectively. At 
l^hulwar, -W-hioh is situated 3 miles north of Balasore, the 
main road to Mayurbhanj branches off, and coolies, paok-bullooks 
and Santali carts -with solid wheels of a primitive -type, come 
down in great numbers from Mayurbhanj, bringing faggots, 
charcoal, sSl timber and paddy for disposal in Balasore town. , 
The receipts from this ferry are consequently greater than from 
Eajghat, though the Subarnarekha is not fordable, while the 
Phulwar ferry is easily fordable for 7 months in the year. 

Another ferry of some importance is that of the Salandi at 
Bhadrakh, which plies only during the rains, the Salandi bed 
being quite dry in the hot weather; and among others may be ’ . 
mentioned that of South Baliapal over the Matai, which is ford- 
able at no time during the year, and that of Baliaghat over the 
Burabalang, opposite Balasore town. At the former all the rice 
brought from the Aukura parffana and some from KUa Kanika 
is transported on its way to Ohandbali. On the Subarnarekha at 
the crossing of the Baliapal-Kamarda road is the ferry of 
Kalikapur, which is also unfordable, the river being tidal up to 
this point. 

In 1830 tlie only public bungalows existing were those at 
Balasore and Baripada. Tho latter was a posting station and 
^ half-way house for travellers between Cuttack and Balasore, being 
about 50 miles distant from each. At the present day the district 
contains no less than 34 inspection bungalows, including the road 
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and canal bungalows maintained by the Public "Works Depart- 
ment and those under tlio- District Board. 

There are altogether 2C_6^ miles of postal communication and 
31 post-otBces in the district, but postal facilities are as yet inade- 
q^uate to the area and population, and there is room for opening 
many more post-bfHcos, The number of' letters deliyered in 
1906-06 was 636,000 and .of post-cards 330,000, in addition to 
60,000 packets, 95,000 nowspap)ors and .11,000 parcels. The value 
pf the money- orders issued in the same year was Its. 7,78,000 
and of those paid neoi-ly Us. 8,10,000. , On tlio 31|t March 1905 
altogether 2,906 appounts had boon oponod in tlie Savings Banks, 
the deposits amounting to Ks, 3,78,000, or 5'0 annas per head of 
the population, as compared -with 5'5 annas in Outtaok and 2*4 
annas in Puri ; and in 1905-06 the deposits aggregated Es. 71,700. 
There are 7 postal-telegraph ofSeos, situated at Akshuapada, 
BaKapal, Balasore, Basta, Bhadrakh, Ollandhali and Jaloswax. 
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fiAND EEVISNUE ADMINISTRATION. 

In the time oi the Hindti kinga of Orissa, the country was divided hindv 
into two administrative divisions, viz., the military fiefs, composed bbtehpb 
of the hilly traots on the western border together with a strip along 
the sea coast on the east; and the Crown lands, consisting of the 
more fertile alluvial plagi running through the centre of the 
Province. The former had been granted to military chiefs by 
the reigning sovereign, on condition that they protected the 
border and furnished contingents to the State army in time 
of war. They had the full disposal of the land, and they may be * 
regarded as proprietors in the oompletest sense of the word, 
having the title of bhuiyd, or, as translated by the Mughals, 
zaminddr or landholder. The other and more valuable portion 
of the country, comprising the greater part of the present 
districts of Balasore, Cuttack and Puri, ^ylls regarded as the 
property of the Crown, and the revenue was appropriated to 
meeting the expenses of the ruling prince and his establishment. 

The rents were collected frqm the ryots or cultivators and 
paid into the royal treasury by hereditary officials, who were 
also entrusted with the police administration of the villages 
under them. ^ 

The unit of the system was the revenue village consisting of 
a coUeotion of houses, and the land, cultivated or waste, atta;ohed 
to it. A group of villages made up a district, called khand 
or bisi; the names of some of these fiscal divisions still 
survive in certain of the names of the par g anas, such as Non- 
khand and Derabisi. Over the Mand or hi&i were two principal 
offioials, the khandpati or bishayi and the bhoUmul, the former of 
whom had to deal mainly with police administration, and the 
latter with revenue oolleotions, though the two were considered 
jointly responsible for the payment of the revenue into the . 
royal treasury. Each revenue village was similarly presided over 
by two corresponding offioials, the pradhdn or police officer, and 
the bhoi or accountant, who paid in the village revenues to the 
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administrators of the Usi, These hereditary officials, who merely 
collected the rents, and, in virtue of theiy office, enjoyed certain 
perquisites, have, together with many others in more recent 
times, come to ho styled zomindars and proprietors. The only 
persons, however, who could with strict noouraoy be called 
proprietors of the land are the anoiont bhiiii/ds in respect of tho 
military fiofs and tho sovereign as the owner of tho kMka or 
Crown lands. 

When tho Mughals took the country, a regular sottlemout of 
the Mughalhandi, as tho Crowm lands were now called, was begun 
in 1682 hy Todar M'al and was oonoludod in 1691 by Man Singh, 
■another Hindu viceroy of the Emperor Akhar. Tho lands 
held as military fiefs, which were known as tho Rajwara, wore 
for the most part left ' untouched, hut in tho Mughalhandi the 
revenue system was reorganized, the„ Jehands or hisia became 
parganas, and the revenue villages became mchims ; tho hhandpati 
or superior police officer received tho title of cliuudi.rt, tho blioi-m&l 
or chief accountant that of wUdyidi kdnungo, and tho pradhdn that 
of ■mukaddam.. Where a par gam, on account of its size, was 
divided into two or more portions, each having a separate set of 
pargana oflQoials, these subdivisions were oallod idhks, and tho 
ofidoiala tdlukddrs,— & name subsequently applied to all tho pargana 
officials. The system of ooUeotion remained radically tho'^samo 
except that sadr or principal k&nitngos, with a gumdshta- or deputy 
in each pargana, were appointed as a controlling agency to chock 
the ordinary ront-oollecting oetahlishments. Tho parganua again 
were grouped under the three main divisions or aarkdra of 
Cuttack, Balasore and Jaleswar, each of yhioh was in charge of 
an dmil or chief executive officer. 

In 1761 Orissa became a Maratha Province under the control 
of a subahdar. Balasore was divided into three offaklaa or circles, 
viz., Bhadrakh, Soro and Balasore, These again were subdivided 
■into parganas, each of which included a varying number of 
idluka. An officer called amil was responsible for tbe revenue of 
each oliakld and was assisted by a sadr hdnimgo, under whom 
again was a gxmdsUa (also known (as wildyati kdnimgo) who 
ooUeoted the revenue from the different villages. It was not long 
before tbe Marathas commenced to oust the tahkddra on the 
ground of unpunotuality in payment of tho revenue; and 
towards the close of their rule it also became a common practice to 
take engagements direct from the village headmen or mukaddams, 
who had previously paid through the tdlukddrs. Ahoiit one-eighth 
^ the total revenue-paying area was so held hy mukaddams; and , 
ttongb it had previously been th6 custom to make a detailed 
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yearly computation of tke rentals on wHoili tlie latter were 
allowed a percentage for the expenses of collection, towards the 
close of the 18th century the dmik found it convenient to take 
engagements from them for a lump sum. This custom was also 
followed to some extent with those tahiMdrs who were.fortunate 
enough to bo left in possession of their estates. It was Raja Ram 
Pandit, described by Stirling as the most ’ enlightened of the 
Marfttha sUbahddrs, who first commenced to dispense with the 
tdhkd&rs as oollooting agents in 1773, and subsequently most of 
'them were dispossessed, the mldyati hdmt.it gos making the collec- 
tions direct from the ryots and paying them over to the dmih 
through the sadar hdmmgos. During the same period also the 
Marathas introduced another practice, which resulted in the dis- 
appearance of a large number of these hereditary oflSoials. The 
Mdr kdnungo, who generally stood security for the payment of 
revenue by the tdlukddrs, was allowed, in oases of default, to take 
over the tdluh on payment by him of the arrear, and the result was 
that at the British accession, both sadr and loilayati hdnungns 
were found in possession of a large number of estates acquired in 
this manner, 

Briefly, it may be said that the rule of the Marathas gradually 
destroyed the fabric of civil administration built by the Mughals. 

All* &oir efforts were directed towards extorting from the 
conquered Province the utmost it could pay ; and peasants and 
officials alike were subjeoted*to every exaction that ingenuity 
could suggest. Cultivation was attended with no security, rights 
were everywhere neglected and denied, the peasant was accus- 
tomed to regard a demand for rent not as a legitimate tax but 
as an exorbitant extortion, and the policy of his rulers taught 
liiTn a contempt for right and a disregard for civil duty. 

The misrhle of the Marathas led not only to the impoverish- E/ei,t 
ment of the country, but also to a mistrust of the governing power 
on the part of the people. One result of this was that, when ' the tbasioit. 
British conquered the Province in 1803 and approached the 
question of its settlement,' no revenue documents were obtainable 
foom the^offioials, except certain jamdhandi papers or records of 
assessment made over by the chief kdnungo of the Maratha govern- 
ment. No knowledge was, therefore, gained of the various rights 
of the tdlukddrs or of the different tenures and titles of other 
collecting officers, Stirling’s Minute of 1821 was the" first attempt 
made to deal exhaustively with the subject, and it was not until the 
settlement of 1837-41 that rights and titles were finally settled 
and adiusted. Meanwhile; all was confusion. The Maratha 
dmak, sadr. hdmmgos, tdlukddrs and mukaddarns were all intent 
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on preserving for their own use the information which should 
have been in the hands of -Government. Some vfero busy in 
establishing a proprietary tide vfhioh had never existed, others in 
furthering a claim, to hold rent-free lands liable to assessment. 
The han(S of most were against their neighbours, and every man’s 
hand was against the Government. 

The first settlement of the Provinoe, which was lor one jear 
only,’ was oonoluded early in 1805 and was followed by a number 
of temporary settlements. A trionninl settlement was first 
oonolMed, and then in 1808-09 another settlement was made for 
one year, which was afterwards continued for a further period of 
three years. Other settlements followed -in q^niok suooossion~in 
,1812-18, for one year ; in 1813-14, lor two years ; in 1815-16, 
for one year; in 1816-17, for three years; in 1819-20, for three 
years ; and in 1822-23, for five years. The history of these oorly 
settlements is an unfortimato record of assessment on insu/Eoient 
enquiry and of the enforooment of inelastic rules for the realiza- 
tion of inequitable revenues. The Oolleotor had no reliable 
information as to the real assets of the estates, for the zamJndto 
and &mih combined to withhold aU papers, and he had to proceed 
on a very rough estimate of the quantity of land in cultivation 
and on the reports of interested subordinates. The evils arising 
from such ignorance of the real oiroumstanoes of the people, :^om 
the general disorganization of administration and the severity of 
the assessment were aggravated by the stringency of the Bengal 
Regulations and sale laws. 

Under the rale of the Mughals and Marfi,thfis the persona 
whom we recognized as proprietors of the soil were, in theory at 
least, ofiSoers of Government, responsible to it for the revenue 
they collected, and, accordingly, they were not entitled to any 
remission. But, when droughts or serious floods ooourred, the 
cultivator did not pay his rent, and there is reason to believe 
that the native rulers recognized such calamities as a valid excuse 
for short payments, so that the actual collections always fell short 
of - the full demand. "When we first conquered the Province, the 
Bengal Regulations were extended to it, and the assessment, 
.which under the Marathas had included a oonsiderable margin 
for remissions and dedu.otions, became a-flxed and invafiable debt 
whioh the zamtodar had to discharge to the day on pain of losing 
his estate, in- spite of the faot that Orissa is peculiarly liable to 
Bu^er from the extremes of drought and flood. The consequences 
of’ this attempt to engraft the rigid administration of a perma- 
nently .settled Provinoe on a county and people wholly unsuited 
to it were disastrous, Arrears accumulated rapidly, and in Z806 
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began the syetem of putting up defaulting estates for sale in 
Oaloutta, a policy ■which, aho-wed* Bengali speculators to buy 
valuable properties at low prices. Some of the oldest families 
of Orissa were ruined ; one after another their estates were sold up 
and passed into the hands of Bengali adventurers ; and the hard- 
ships of the revenue system being iuoreased by repeated droughts, 
even these failed to pay tlxe revenue, and the collections fell for 
short of the revenue demands. 

In 1817 the people broke out in what is known as the IQhurda sebtlement 
rebellion, and this rising served to bring home to the authorities 1®®^* 
the deep discontent and real grievances of the Oriyas. In 
Regulation VII of 18'i2 Q-overnmenfc shortly afterwards pro- 
claimed its intention of concluding a settlement based on a 
detailed investigation into the oircumstanoes of the Pro'vdnoe and 
a determination of the rights of all parties. Preparations for this 
settlement were commenced as early as 1830, and it was held to- 
run from 1837, although the proceedings were not finally com- 
pleted before 1845. The settlement cost upwards of 20 lakhs, and 
the result was an increase of revenue of only Rs. 34,980 for all 
three districts. In Balasore it was found that the cultivated area 
dealt with amounted to 664,000 acres, of which 493,200 acres 
were assessed. The demand was fixed a,t Es. 3,77,290, the 
incidence of revenue being annas 12-3 per acre. 

The settlement thus concluded was made for 30 years and SsTitii. 
expired in the year 1867, but the great Orissa famine of the year 
1868-66 rendered it inadvisable to undertake re-settlement opera- 
tions when the former settlement was dra-wing to a close, and that 
settlement was accordingly prolonged for another thirty years. ' 

The history of the rapid reoqvery of the Province from the 
horrors of the great famine has subsequentlv sho'wn that this 
extreme leniency was scarcely needed, and nat a re-settlement , 

might web. have been made some twenty -five years ago, to the 
advantage of Q-overnment and ■without undue harassment pf the 
people. The result of the excessive prolongation of the - former 
settlement was the exclusion of (S-ovemment for* a lengthy period ‘ , 
from its fair share of the produce of the soil, and the retention by 
the landlord classes in Orissa during the* same period of profits to 
which they had no equitable right, Dujing the sixty years of 
the ourrenoy of the settlement of 1887, the district developed in 
every direction in spite of the disaster of 1866, cultivation extended 
by 40 per cent., communications were greatly improved, bringing 
an incureaBe .in the volume of trade, and the prices of staple 
food-crops wore trebled, sooui'ing largely increased profits to the 
cultivators, 
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The last settlement of the .Provinoe was a work of great 
magnitude ; the operations extended over a period of 10 years, 
from the end of 1880 to the ond of 1899, and over an area of 
6,000 square miles ; rents were settled for a million and a half 
of tenants, and the Govemmont revenue on nearly si.x and a half 
thousand estates. In this district the aroa nssessod was 092,300 
acres,, and the revenue fixed was Bs. 0,29,073, giving an inoidonoo 
of annas 14-6 por aero. The sottled assets woro Bs. 11,61,400, the 
aotua^poroentago of the assets taken as rovonuo amounting to 
66 per cent. The onhanooment made in the land revenue was os 
much as 67 per cent., which appears pnmd fnoie very largo, hut it 
must he rememhered that whereas the zomindars received an 
income of Bs. 1,98,000 at the time of the previous settlement, 
they now receive an iiicomo of Bs. 6,22,300, and that while the 
revenue has been enhanced hy 67 por cent., their inoomo has 
increased hy 163 per cent. 

The ohiof results of the settlement of 1897, as compared with 
that of 1837, are summarised below 
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The preceding aooolmt will show that tho revenue system of 
Balasore differs from that of -Bengal proper, inasmuch as the 
settlement for the Government land revenue is not of a hxed and 
permanent character, hut is made for a term of years only, subject 
to an inoreased assessment at the end of every fresh period. ■ This 
system obtains in the greater portion of tho district, but a. certain 
number of estates are permanently settled. At the time of the 
last settlement there were 160 such estates, with an area of 190 
square miles and a revenue demand of Bs. 34,836, lying in 8 
parganas in the north of the district. They wore originally 
oontained in Midnapore and home on the revenue roll of that 
district, but were transferred to Balasore on the revision of tho 
hoimdary in 1868. 

. . The temporarily-settled estates numbered 1,417 and accounted 
for an area' of 1,499 square miles. The majority are held by ther 
deSoendantSi of the tnhkddts^ rent-oolleotors, village • headmen; 
holders of resumed jagws and the like, who were found, at the' 
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time of the British conquest, to he paying their revenue ’ direct: 
intp the Maratha treasuries; as well as of the holders of the ‘ ia^rger 
revenue-free properties that -were resumed and assessed to revenue' 
during the early years of last century. Bour of these estates, viz.,'. 
Amh^ata, Patna, Mnngalpur and Ambo, are old Utds. They 
■were held on military tenures subject to the payment of a tribute, 
and I their oiroumstonoes differed little from those of the imesent 
Tributary States until the British acoossion, when ' the Bhttiyas 
of Mangalpui’ and Patna, and the Mongraj of Ambo placed them- 
selves under the protection of Government with the object 'of 
obtaining some security against the opi)res8ions of the Gar j at chiefs. 

Phum that time, although assessed with special leniency, these three 
Hil&s have been held on the same terms as the estates of ordinary 
zamindars. Kila Ambahata was -wrested from the Eeoajhar 
Eajas in the time of the Mughals by the ancestors of one Bikram 
Singh Bidyadhar. It was resumed by the Marathas and ceased 
to be a liila in anything more than name. Kilo, Patna has passed 
from the hands of the former Bhuiya family, being sold in 1897 
under a civil court decree for debt, but the two remaining kilaa of 
Mangalpur and Ambo are still .iu the possession of the old 
families. 

Altogether 19 estates (Khas Mahals) were owned by Govern-' Govern- 
ment, the area being 34 square miles and the revenue -pay- “tales, 
able nearly Rs. 40,000. They call for no detailed mention 
■with the exception of taluks Noanand, Birso and Biohitrapur. 

The Noanand estate, which has an area of 16,400 acres, was 
sold for arrears of revenue in 1818 and was purchased by 
Government for one rupee ; it is now under the management of 
the Subdivisional Officer of Bhadrahh. Birso, with an area of 
1,575 acres, formerly formed part of Noanand and was also 
purchased by Government for one rupee. The Biohitrapur estate 
on the river Subamarekha, which has an area of 3,560 acres, 
consists of lands acquired for the purpose of salt manufacture in 
the early part of the 19th century under an htimHri lease, Li., 
the lands were ceded and the rSnt fixed in perpetuity. ■ Govern- 
ment has accordingly paid an annual rent of Es. 799 to the 
original proprietors since 1809. 

Pre-vious to the British conquest alienations of land forEEVENtjB 
religious and charitable purposes were very common, the right of xamds-. 
creating such tenures .being freely exercised by the pargana 
officials and by the village officials, such as nmJcaddams and 
sarbardhJcdrs, in villages which had an hereditary village head. 

The area of such l&khiraj lands, i.e., lands which were found at 
the settlement .of 1837 to he held on vqlid titfes and wero 
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ftM6fdiiigly oonBrmed as revenue free-, is 170 square miles or 10 per 
oent. of the temporarily-settled area. TTlie l&hMr&j hah&ldUn -or 
holders of suoh lands possess a permanent right to hold them free 
of land revenue and are independent of the zamlndars, except in so 
far as they are bound to pay cesses through them. 

DdoUir. The lands are found in nearly every village and con- 

sist mainly of dehoUar lands, which cover an area of 94 square miles 
or more than half the total, Those lands were granted in support 
’ of Hindu shi’ines, the deity being legally regai'ded as the pro- 
prietor ; and the sel&ita or trustees of the shrine were generally 
Brahmans and Vaishnavas, but included also a small number of 
Karans, Khandaits and M&lis. The whole income of the lands 
was originally intended to be devoted to the support of the shrine 
and to charitable purposes, but owing to various causes, suoh as 
the absence of supervision, the decline of religious sentiment 
and the subdivision of rights among the ieb&its, the proceeds have 
in many oases been diverted, and only a small portion of them is 
now expended on the original purpose for which the land was 
granted. Some sort of sehd or worship however is always carried 
on ; cases in which no portion of the produce 6f tbe lands is devoted 
to the shrine ore very rare and occur only when the lands have 
been' transferred by sale or mortgage. If there ore several sons 
,who jointly inherit the property, eaoh wih take charge of the shrine 
during a portion of the year and maintain a priest, cook and 
attendant, offices which may also be combined in a single person. 
Wealthy lahdl lavs occasionally supplement the income of the shi’ine 
■with a fixed annual conti'ibution. On tbe other hand, the sehaita of 
amruta manohi grants, grants made for the purpose of keeping 
up the worship of Jagannath at Puil, are aooustomed to pay a 
merely formal sum to the Jagannath mahants, and use the 
balance to maintain themselves in comfort and luxury. 

Grnm- Among these debotiav lands may be mentioned the gvdm-debot- 
dehoitar. portions of land which have been set apart from time 

immemorial in eaoh village, in honoim of the tkdhiirdm or female 
tutelary deity of the place. The land so appropriated is usually 
, small in extent, often only a fraction of a hgha. Instead of the 
daily offering, periodical festivals, and regular oeremonial necessary 
for an orthodox deity of the Hindu pantheon, offerings once or 
twice a year, and one or two feast days, are all that seem to be 
required in the case of the thdkurdni or village deity. The former 
is enshrined in a temple while the thdkurdni is generally located 
under a tree, and often in the open plain, She takes her 
name usually from the tree itself or the locality ; but in 
many eases she has no name at all, ahd the patch of waste 
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grouiid fotniing the Mh&n , . or abiding place ol the th&kHTAnl>i 
is all that has been set apart, there being no one in charge and 
no ootopnlsoiy offering. 

JBmhmoUar lands, lands granted either to individual 
BrShmans or to a body ol Brahmans forming a samn or Brahman 
village and intended for their maintenance, ooVer an area of 63 
sijnare miles. These lands have been alienated to a large ejrtent, 
and only 83 per cent, of the area is now in the possession of 
Brahmans. On the other hand, the grants known m pirottur^ i.e., ^irdtiar. 
land set apart for the maintenance of the shrines of Muhammadan 
saints (plrs) have rarely been alienated owing to the jealous 
watoh kept over them hy tiie Muhammadan minority. Their 
present area is 7^ square miles, whioh is only one-twelfth of the 
Mottar area, the reason for this disproportion being that the 
Muhammadans are far less numerous than the Hindus, and even 
in the days of Mughal rule the Muhammadan population did not 
form the dominant class, except in detached villages, more 
especially in the south of the district. 

^/(flW’iSMands given in charity (klmirat) to Vaishnavas and 
other poor Hindus are more extensive, aocoimting for an area 
of 11^ eqriare miles. Of other such grants the rffost important are 
those known as mahaUr&n, i.e., land granted revenue free 'ta 
certain respeotable olassQs of onltivators, such as Karans and 
Khondaits, who go by the name of K/msbas ryots. 

There has been considerable subdivision of these revenue-free 
properties, and in the- 60 years ending with the last settlement 
the number of proprietors was doubled. It is estimated at '67,000,. 
and the average area of eaoh share is only 1‘62 acre and of each 
holding 2 acres. The number of tenants holding under the 
bahdlddrs is 64,400 ; they are mostly tenants with oooupanoy 
rights, and the area held by them is nearly 60,000 acres, the 
average holding being less than an aore in size. 

In the Maratha records handed over to the British on the 
acquisition of the Province, eaoh of the paryanas was found to 
he divided into a number of taluks or divisions representing Proprie- 
traots which various officials, viz, e/iaudhris, ivildyati Mnungos, 
and the supervising sadr kdnungos, had in course of time got 
recorded in their several and individual names, and for the reVenile 
of whioh they came to he separately responsible ; while the holders 
of mazhurl taluks were tnukaddams of villages paying revenue 
into the treasury direct. All these Jiolders of idluks, who were 
called tslukddrs, were allowed to pay their revenue direct into the 
Government treasury ; and in subsequent Eegulations and 
pro<*eeding8 they were all denominated zamindars and proprietor* 
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of the land. Previously, they hod been regai’ded merely as the 
bolders of a hereditary ofBoo, with liberty to sell their rights m 
it only when they were in arrear with the revenue, and to dispose 
outi'ight of small plots of imassessed waste land. Sinoo 1804, 
the tendency of legislation and tlio notion of the Civil Courts lias 
been to assimilate this zamindilri tenure to the English oonooption 
of a landed estate. Tho zamindars have boon allowed to soil and 
.convey any portion of it in any way tliey pleased; and tho 
former notion, that they wore only a jnodium botwoon tho 
cultivators and their sovereign for paying tho rents into the 
treasm’y, has been to* a groat extent supplanted by the idea that 
they are the real proprietors and owners of the soil. This has 
not been efEeoled, however, without great loss to the mukaddams 
or heads of villageB, who had originally very much the same 
rights as the zamindars. In many instances they have dis- 
appeared altogether, having been ousted by the zamindars, or 
having failed to seoure recognition of their rights in the law courts. 

There are more than 6 recorded proprietors to each estate, the 
average size' of which is 676 acres ; the largest, Taluk Mubaraiepur, 
contains an area of 38,293 acres, and the smallest is less than one 
acre. The average revenue fixed at the last settlement was 
Es, 445 ; the greater number of the estates pay under Es. 1,000 
per annum, and half of these again pay Ipss than Es. 800. 

During the sixty years ending in 1897 tho number of 
estates in Balasore increased from 803 to 1,414, a result 
almost entirely due to partition. Briefly, it may bo said that 
partition caused an increase of 75 per cent, in tho number of 
estates, but a clearer idea of the extent to which subdivision has 
taken place may be gained from the fact that the number of 
recorded proprietors increased during the same period from 1,609 
to 7,481 or nearly five-fold. As early as 1831 this matter 
was exciting attention, and in that year Mr. Ricketts, Collector 
of Balasore, pointed out that there were 1,084 proprietors record- 
ed for 680 estates and that the number of proprietors had almost 
doubled during the preceding twenty-five years. He added that 
the principle of inheritance according to Hindu law had not been 
acknowledged before the British conquest, and that the reoognition 
of .the privilege was injurious both to the zamindars and Giovera- 
ment as tending to pauperize proprietors as a class. 

It is not,' however, to the Hindu system of inheritanoe so muoh 
as to the transfer of portions of estates that the increase in pro- 
prietors' is due. It is,' in faot, no uncommon thing to find, 
pspeoiaUy:in’ the south of the, district, estates held by 30 or 40 
prop:^etpFS) ffiost ,9^ whom have moiue in dp.ring recent years os 
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purohasers of small interests. While at the commenoament of the 
o^utiiry there .was but a single proprietor to each estate, in 1840 
there were two and at the present date there are more than .fivOi 
There can be no doubt that the extension of the settlement in 1868 
did much to tend to this result by placing at the disposal of pro- 
prietors for another thirty year’s an enormous inorernent of assets, 
and thus affording an opportunity fox a great and sudden rise 
in the standard of living. With tho Oriya zamindar such an 
o])portunity was generally synonymous with a temptation to 
extravagance and improvidence, and the result has been that they 
have freely availed themselves of the power of transfer. Striking 
evidence of this was obtained during the last settlement, when it 
was ascertained that of the total number of estates 584 or 42 per 
» cent, had passed wholly by inheritance during the previous sixty 
years; 284. or 20 per cent, had passed partially by inheritance, 
portions of them having been sold ; 432 or 30 per cent, had been 
transferred by private sale, 38 or 2 per cent, by sale under Oivil 
Court decree, and 76 or 5 per cent, by revenue sale for arrears. 

The fact that only 684 estates are now found entirely in the bands 
-of the descendants of the last settlement-holders shows the 
enormous extent to which transfers have taken place. Though it 
is true that 284 estates still remain partially in possession of the 
old families, it may be said', putting these two figures together, 
that transfers' have been effected to the extent of almost half the 
proprietary rights of the district. The subdivision of property ' 
has oontinued since the settlement, and in 1906-06 the number 
of estates borne on the revenue-roll had risen to 1,686. 

As regards the persons to whom the estates have passed, it was Nation- 
found that Bengalis numbered 885 of the total, as against 174 in “amniajrg. 
1837, Oriya Hindus, including natmalized Bengalis, 6,090 as 
against 1,181, and Muhammadans 505 as against 153, The 
proportion of Bengalis, therefore, remained stationary, while the 
Oriya Hindus advanced at the expense of the Muhammadans, 
Subdivision of title is quite as common with the latter as with 
the remaining classes, and their decline is to be ascribed to 
indebtedness. They are most numerous in the neighbourhood of 
Bhadrakh, and very many of them' have parted with shares in 
their estates to Oriya mahajans. Oriya Hindus number no ' less 
•than 81 per cent. of . the total number' of recorded sharers, while 
Bengalis represent 12 per cent, and Muhammadans 7 per cent ' 

The resident zUmindars number 7,211), and the non-resident Non-vaal- 
only,271, th.e proportion of tho latter decreasing from 5 to 4 pot' fanaionlu. 
cent., during the, currency of .the settlement 'of 18371 Most of the 
non-resident zamindm-s are. either inhabitants of Cuttack town or 
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diatriot, but a few are residents of Midnapore and Oaloutta, It was 
stated in 1853 that one-third of the proprietors resided on their 
estates, and the proportion is about the same at the present day. 

The most important castes represented are Khandaits (28 per 
cent.), Brahmans (27 per cent.) and Karans (18 per cent,). These 
castes include 73 per oent, of the total number of recorded pro- 
prietors j and of the remainder 7 per oent. are Musalmaus, 0 per 
cent. Telis, i6 per cent. TambuHs and 4 per oent. Kayasths. 
Altogether 44 per cent, of the proprietors are without ostensible 
professions, and 16 per cent, are zamlndar ma/i<l^fans as compared 
with 9 per oent. in 1837. About one-third of these are persons 
who, in addition to being proprietors, have some money-lending 
business, and the balance are professional maMjnns, with whom 
ownership of an estate is subordinate to their business as money- 
lenders. Both classes are purchasing estates, but the latter most 
freely. The proportion of cultivators has advanced from 10 to 
24 per oent , owing to numerous purchases, generally of petty 
diares ; pleaders and mukhtdrs are also a largely increasing class. 
On the other hand, the old revenue offloial families are declining, 
the proportion having fallen from 6 to 2 per cent. Among the 
chief of these are the descendants of the sadr kdmngoi established 
hy the Mughals at Bhadrakh, Sore and Jaleswar ; the first are the 
Mah&saya family of Kaupur, the second the MahSsaya family of 
KedSrpur and the third the MahEsaya family of LakshannSth. 

Under the zamTndars are a number of tenure-holders paying 
their revenue through the proprietors of the estates within which 
their lands lie. They are for the most port descendants of village 
headmen, such as mukaddama and sarhardhkdra, or khariddddrs, i,o., 
the purohasers or recipients of proprietary rights in small plots 
of land alisnated by the zamindars or muhaddatm. 

The mukaddama were originally the village headmen, who 
held nearly the same position and exercised the same rights in 
their respective villages as the pargana officials. Their office of 
rent-collecting and revenue administration was hereditary, and 
.they had also the privilege of selling outright small portions of 
unassessed waste land within the limits of the village. In some 
cases they paid the revenue direct into the treasury, and many of 
them thus attained the position of zamindars and were recognized 
as such when the first British settlements of the district were 
effected. Of the remainder, from whom engagements were taken 
as tenure-holders,^ many were dispossessed during the early days 
of British administration, being compelled hy the zamindftrs to 
abrogate their hereditary rights and enter into farming leases 
for short: terms of years. There are now 112 mxikaddami tenures 
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With a total ai’ea of /il square miles, the evernge area boiajg 
291 acres. They are contained in 10 estates, situated chiefly 
xa pargarim B&nohas Ogar and Dhamnagax. 

While the muhaddaim wore the successors of tlio village head- Sarharnh- 
m.QTXOt pradMmoi the Hindu rule, who had often actually founded 
and developed their villagoi and exercisod over them a lioroclitary 
and proprietary right, the mrhardhkdm were originally mero 
collecting agents, either servants or farmers, installed hy the iahtk- 
dars. After a long ooiirso of possession they gained nn admitted 
right of collection, and after further lapse of time the right often 
became heredilary. The oa,sonoo of the distinction was therefore 
that the miikriddim's rigid originated independently, whereas 
the mhardhkd)' acquired n right carved out of that of the iahikdA)’. 

Many of these, from being the isamlndfirs’ subordinate rent- 
oolleotors, gradually acquired separate tenures, just as their 
masters, having been originally rent-collectors of a higher grade, 
acquired the substantial interest of zamindars. Some sarbardliMm 
were originally mere servants of the zamtndars, who collected their 
rents from the cultivators and enjoyed gdgira ; others obtained , ; 
possession of their villages as farmers onlj’’, but gradually obtained • .• 
a proscriptive right to the tenure as it descended from one 
generation to another. There are now 781 sathardhkan tenures 
with an area of 96 square miles, the average area being 85 acres. 

They are comprised in 29 estates chiefly situated in paxganm 
BSnohas Ogar, Senaut and Soso. 

The third class of tenure-holders consists of hharid&ddn or K'harm>. 
purchasers of waste lands. In the time of the Hindu, Mughal 
and Maratha rulers, the revenue-collecting ofSoials, viz., the 
mukrtddams in their respective villages, and the taluMdrs in the 
parganas or portions of parganas ■which they managed, had the 
right of selling pieces of unassessed waste land. Land thus sold 
was called kharida or purchased, and was generally appropriated 
with the object of forming a garden or plantation, or was used 
for building purposes to create a new village. Though, in theory, 
these lands were waste, in reality cultivated lands were some- 
times fraudulently disposed of in this manner. Among the 
kharidad&ra may be inoluded who were originally the 

headmen of pntnas, i.e., villages composed of land which had been 
purchased from the tahM&rs, by virtue of the ancient privilege 
which the pargana officials enjoyed of selling waste unassessed 
land. 

Transfers of tenures are common, and as an instance of this Subcl'm. 
it may be mentioned that in one estate alone 289 out of 453 
tenures are held by purohasers. Subdivision of interests has also 

M 2 
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been carried on to a very great extent, and in one ialuh the 
number of shares increased from 64 to 453 in tho 60 years ending 
with the last settlement, many of the sarbarShMrs paying rents of 
a few annas only. During the same period the number of tenures 
in the whole district increased from 100 to 493 or by 400 per 
cent., and the number of recorded sharers from 164 to 829 or by 
460 per cent. This was due partly to tho partition of tho estates 
in whioh tho tenures existed, and partly to subdivision at 
inheritance, but generally to sale. In pargana Banohas Ogar and 
the northern parganas actual subdivision of tenures has taken 
place to an inconsiderable extent, though the recorded sharers 
have greatly increased. 

TsKAurs. No less than 84 per cent, of the holdings in the district are in 
the possession of oeoupauoy ryots, and 3 per cent, are held by 
non-ooonpanoy ryots, tho area held by eaoh class being 83 and 2 
per cent, respectively. The average area of ■ eaoh holding is very 
small, being only 1’67 acre in the case of the former and 1'17 acre 
in the case of the latter. 

TKani numerous and important tenants are thdni and p&hi 

■ryoti. yots, The ievm th&ni is a corruption of sthani or &tMniya, mean- 
ing local ox resident, and was originally applied to the resident 
ryots of the village, who had cultivated its lands from time imme- 
morial ; its use is now restricted to the successors in interest of 
the resident ryots who were recorded as such in tho first regular 
settlement of the district. The thani ryots are in enjoyment of 
a hereditary right of occupancy, and their status is the creature 
of custom that has been in operation for many generations. 
These tenancies, as the holdings of resident tenants, naturally 
embraced aU the best lands of the villages, and the oustomhry 
rights of the resident tenants included many important priv- 
ileges. They had the right to take up waste land at privileged 
rates ; they had rights of pasturage and fuel ; their occupancy 
was hereditary ; the rent was fixed ; and they could be disturbed 
only on failure to pay it. The tMni ryots were consequently 
the most substantial section of the village community and 
took the most .prominent position in village affairs. They still 
retain a preferential right to the cultivation of pa/w, hazidfti and 
laMl . lands ; they obtain fuel at a cheaper rate ; and they exer- 
cise, with regard to cutting trees and taking their fruit, rights 
whioh, though vague and ill-defined, are superior to those of the 
pdhi ryots. Considerable prestige still attaches to the status, 
aUd they are' very unwilling to surrender their lands even 
•when, the rent is high, and the soil appears to have been damaged 
by, sand beyond;all hope of jreoovery. , . ' , 
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Beyond tlae fixity of rent for 30 years, tliere is, however, now 
nothing to differentiate then- status fi’om that of pahi ryots. 

Ryots of the latter class have now received the paitas whioh 
have been hitherto the distinguishing mark of the thM ryots, 
and the occupancy right of both classes is now selling at almost 
level rates. Yet social distinctions are tenacious of existence in 
this country, and it may bo long before the th&ni ryots cease 
to havo the loudest voice in village politics and before the 
zamindars cease to accord them the privilege of being the first 
to pay the rent at each kiat that precedes the luthandi. 

The thani holdings have been freely transferred by sale and 
morigago, and their area has decreased very largely, falling during 
the currency of the last settlement from 110,100 to 45,900 acres j 
the average size of the holding is now 1'80 acre. 

The pdhi ryots were originally the non-resident ryots of tihe imu 
villages, who, according to ancient custom, were mere tenants-at- 
will, until Act X of 1859 and the Bengal Tenancy Act conferred 
ocoupanoy rights upon them. But this was imknown in many 
parts till the commencement of the last settlement, the word 
pAhla continued to bo a term of reproach among the ryots 
indicative of an absence of rights, and it was only the settlement 
proceedings of 1897 whioh brought home to these tenants the 
nature of their rights. As a matter of fact, the pS,ki tenant of 
60 years ago has ceased to be non-resident. He has settled down 
on his cultivation, and, under the operation of the Bengal Tenancy 
Act, has become an occupancy tenant with all the rights and 
privileges whioh that Act has given. The name of the pS.hi 
tenant has practically disappeared from the settlement records, 
as it is now held to include all the tenants included under the 
Bengal Tenancy Act as settled, the holdings of thani ryots and 
all mixed holdings ( thani-pahi ) being excluded. The ocoupanoy 
tenants hold an area of 435,200 acres, the number of their 
holdings being 234,700 and their average size l’9l acre; there 
are only 10,000 non-ocoupanoy holdings with a total area of 
13,400 acres or ,l'3 acre per holding. 

The holdings of Icnaridadar tenants, tie., kharidadan who Kharids- 
have not been recognized as proprietary tenure-holders, number 
3,400, and the area under this tenancy is 16,100 acres, the 
average size of the holding being 4'4 acres 

The tenants known as batiaftidan include 2 .classes, the nkfi 
bizid/tiddrs, or holders of resumed rent-free lands assessed for the dart, 
term of the settlement of 1837 at half rates, and the kdmil 
bS&idJtidars, or holders of resumed rent-free lands assessed at 
that settlement at full rates. The former have 45,800 holdings 
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witliau area of 77,800 aoi'es or 1*7 acre per holding, a result duo to 
the excessive subdivisiou wliioK lias gone on. The latter have 
16, 100 holdings -with an area of 26,600 acres or TO acre per hold- 
ing. At the present day the bdzlafliddrn represent the hulk of Oriy& 
middle class society, and esjjooially the Brahmans. The latter 
nuinher 120,000 or about 2t),000 faniilios, and -v'hon it is remem- 
bered that there are over - 60,000 ki/idl properties and over 
60,000 Inzidfli holdings in the district, the majority of both 
lield by Brahmans, it is seen how close is their connection mth 
lands of this description. 

lidsidj^kldi's, as a class, are in pioor oiromnstaucos, as they have a 
number of dependents and their lands have been excessively 
subdivided ; but there are many sdsan villages where the whole body 
of hdzid/iiUan is well-to-do. BdsidfiidcLn, in common with Brah- 
mans generally, often act as guides to the peasantry in the 
intricacies of the law, as well as in other matters, Tlio zamin- 
dar's dmld^ the petition writer, the law-tout, the inukliidr and 
pleader are generally recruited from this class. They have thus 
a certain savoir f cure, which, added to their caste and social status, 
eusures them a position of some importance among the peasantry. 

The ohdndind ryots are tenants oooupying homestead land, 
who generally possess no cultivated land in the village. There 
are now 12,400 holdings of this class oovering 3,300 acres or 
nearly one-third of an acre each, 

'J'he last important class of ienants consists of holders of 
service and other j'dgin, who hold their lauds rent-free, either 
in consideration of services to he rendered, or as rewards for 
services in the past. Among these arc 7,200 acres hold by 
chauhlddn or village police, and 1,400 acres held hy village 
accountants or paticdris. There are 4,600 acres held by pdiks and 
Khandaits, who are interesting survivals of the old rural militia 
of Orissa, They are most frequent in the tracts along the borders 
of the Tributary States and in the north of the district, where 
they were granted service lands for the protection of the country, 
partly from inroads hy the Garhjat chiefs and piartly feom the 
ravages- of wild animals. Ckdkrdnjdglrs, which account for 2,600 
acres, are lands held by the village washermen, barbers, blaok- 
smitbs and carpenters, and in some oases by the village drum- 
mers and boatmen. Such grants were made for the benefit, of 
the village community, and as an inducement to intending settlers. 
In a small or newly-established village, where the number of 
inbabitants was too small to offer a hope of sufficient remuneration 
to tbo barber or blacksmith, these were induced by grants of 
small. lareas of land rent-free to take up their residence and thus 
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oODi^ete the foimation of fclie YiUage oommun%, It was never 
intended, however, that these jdgird&n should supply the needs 
of the villagers without payment and merely as a return for 
the grant of land, nor has it ever been the ease that they have 
done so ; accordingly, they receive periodical payments from the 
cultivators, in cash or in Mnd, in addition to their jUgin, 

The under-tenants are divided into four classes : (1) ryots of Ukdbb. 
tonure-holders with rights of ooonpanoy; (2) ryots of tenure- ''*^'***'*' 
holders with non-oooupanoy rights ; (3) under-ryots with rights 
of occupancy ; and (4) under-ryots liable to eviction for failure 
to pay rent or at the end of the year after service of due notice. 

From the figures obtained at the last settlement it appears that 
within the revenue-paying estates there are 100,000 under-tenants • 
holding 66,000 acres. The proportion of the area held by under- 
ryots to the total area of ryoti holdings (excluding bazi&Jti) is 
about 3 per cent., and it is estimated that tenure-holders sublet 
62 per cent, of their lands to under-ryots. Nearly all the under- 
ryots, however, have other lands of their own held as pa/«' or thani 
either in the same or a neighbouring village. Eespeotable ryots 
take up and cultivate lands held by Brahmans or small patches 
required for sugarcane and tobacco, which the ryot himself can- 
not or will not grow ; and other under-ryots are low caste tenants 
paying produce rents, with a position differing but little from that 
of hired servants. Similarly, the ryots holding under tenure- 
holders may be divided into respectable ryots cultivating for 
their own oonvenienoe and low caste men paying produce rents, 
though the former largely predominate. 

Balasore is a district of small estates, and the proverbial Eela- 
harshness of petty landlords is intensified by the perplexing way 
in wliich their lands are split up. An estate generally consists lobus akd 
of a village in one par gar, a, perhaps two in another, and four or 
five in as many more, all distant from each other. But worse 
than these ordinary estates are the ‘ separate coUeotion lands ’ 

(fahsl! aidhiria). Such an estate, although forming a fiscal 
entity, and bearing but one number in the district rent-yolj, 
often consists of 60 or 70 small parcels of land, scattered over 
the whole district, with two or three acres in one village, and 
one or two acres in another 30 miles off. In addition to these 
elements of confusion, there are more than 54,000 revenue-free 
properties, which average only 2 acres a piece. Such grants, 
even though they may not exceed 10 aores in extent, will 
often be found in 10 different plots in as many different 
villages. The proprietors have also a passion for having their 
land parcelled out by the process of law hnown as batlcdrd} 
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as already mentioned there are more than 6 proprietors to each 
estate, and it is not uncommon to find some estates held by 30 or 
40 proprietors. 

The result of these conditions is that the relations between 
landlords and tenants are not very satisfactory. The land- 
holder is necessarily at a distance from the greater pwt of 
his scattered land, and takes but little interest in the husband- 
men. Instead of having a oonrpaot tenantry living together, 
who could be dealt with in a corporate spii'it, ho has tenants 
scattered over 40 or 50 distant villages, with whom his only 
connection is the periodioal demand for ront. Each pro- 
prietor is eager to get every scrap of his land under tillage ; 
nor can he afford, like the territorial magnates of Bengal, 
to leave large tracts for pastmago,— a parsimony that makes 
itself visible in the miserable condition of the cattle. His 
poverty further compels him to rack-rent tenants not protected 
by a right of occupancy. A himgry landlord cannot afford to 
be generous. The husbandmen on their side have to be content 
with small holdings. In order to get a large lidding, they 
would have to take land under two or three proprietors, .and would 
thus be exposed to the accumulated tyranny of many masters ; 
while if they wished to have a largo holding under oue land- 
lord, they would have to take fields in widely distant villages, 
and would thus lose time in going to and fro. Largo farms are, 
therefore, imknown, and the average area held by each tenant is 
less than acres. This small area is comprised within 8^ 
different holdings ; and at the last settlement it was found that 
in a number of representative viUagos no less than 73 per cent, 
of the holdings were under 2 acres in size, only 7 per cent, being 
over 5 acres and 3 per cent, over 10 acres in area. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATION. 

The administration of the district is in charge of the Oolleotor Abminis* 
under tlio Commissioner of the Orissa Division, and for general 
administrative pui’poses it is divided into two subdivisions with, amd 
headquarters at Balasoro and Bhadrakh, The headquarters 
subdivision is under the direct supervision of the Colleotor, who 
is assisted by a staff of three Deputy OoUeotors with occasionally a 
Sub-Deputy Colleotor; while the Bhadrakh subdivision is in. 
charge of a Subdivisional Officer, sometimes a member of the 
Indian Civil Service, who exercises the powers of a Deputy 
Collector in revenue matters, and is assisted by a Sub-Deputy 
Collector. He does not, however, exercise original jurisdiction in 
any revenue matters except rent suits, all other revenue matters 
being dealt with by the staff at Balasoro. Tho latter place 
is also the headquaiters of the Executive Engineer in charge 
of the Balasoro Public Works Division, and Ohandb&li is the 
hoadquartors of the Port Officer of the Cuttack and Balasore 
ports. 

The revenue of the district, under the maift heads, increased RBVHHirB. 
from Rs. 6,69,000 in 1880-81, when the inoome-tax had not been 
imposed, to Rs. 7,53,000 in 1890-91 and to Rs. 10,98,000 in 
1900-01. In 1905-06 it amounted to Rs. 11,96,000, of which 
Rs. 6,62,000 were derived from land revenue, Rs. 2,89,000 from 
excise, Rs. 1,46,000 from stamps, Rs. 81,000 from cesses and 
Rs. 18,000 from income-tax. 

The collections of land revenue increased from Rs. 4,11,000 Land 
in 1880-81 toEs. 4,21,000 in 1890-91 and to Rs. 6,25,000 ingenue. 
1900-01. In 1905-06 they amounted to Rs. 6,62,000, collected 
from 1,636 estates. Of these, 1,470 estates with a demand of 
Rs. 6,83,600 are temporarily, settled, and 152 estates with a 
demand of Rs. 41,760 ai’e permanently settled, while there are 
14 estates with a demand of Rs. 36,000 . held direct by 
Q-overnment. 

The next most important source of revenue is excise, the ExciBe. 
receipts from which increased from Rs. 2,21,000 in 1896-96 to 
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Es. 2,89,000 in 1906-06. By far the greater part of tMs sum 
was obtained fi'om the sale of opium, whioh realized 24 lakhs or 
86 per cent, of the total excise revenue. The people have always 
been greatly addicted to the use of the drug, and an early 
account says that “ the quantity of opium consumed by some is 
incredibly large ; many a poor wretch beggars his family to 
gratify this pernicious vice. They will go to any extremes to 
obtain it, either in the way of petty theft or daring burglary.” 
At the present day, the consumption of opium is greater than in 
any other Bengal district ; the lower classes especially regard it 
as a preventive of chills and fever, and men, women and children 
alike look on it as an item of their daily food. There is one 
shop for the sale of the drug and its preparations to every 14,877 
persons, and the amount realized from duty and license fees 
is Es. 2,342 for every 10,000 of the population, as compared with 
the average of Es. 442 for the whole Province. After opium, 
the largest receipts are obtained fi'om the duty and license fees 
levied on ganja, i. e., the unimpregnated dried flowering tops of the 
cultivated female hemp plant (CannaUs wc^ica), the amount thus 
realized being Es. 22,600 in 1906-06. The total incidence of 
the revenue accruing from hemp drugs is only Es, 210 for every 
10,000, and the number of shops licensed to sell by retail is 
one to every 36,939 persons. 

The manufacture and sale of country spirit are carried on 
under what is known as the contract distillery system, which 
was introduced in 1906. Under this system the local manufacture 
of country spirit has been absolutely prohibited, and a contract 
has been mado*with the Aska Pistillery in (ianj&m for the 
supply of country spirit. The contractors are forbidden to hold 
any retail licenses for the sale of the spirit, but are allowed the 
free use of distillery and depdt buildings for the storage of liquors. 
The spirit is brought from the Aska Distillery to the various 
depots, and is there blended and reduced to certain fixed strengths, 
at which alone it may be supplied to retail vendors and sold by 
the latter to consumers. In Balasore the liquor is sold at 
10° U. P., as the opium vice is notoriously prevalent and weaker 
liquor has very little chance of success. The receipts from 
license fees and duty on this spirit are far less than in any other 
Bengal district, amounting in 1906-06 to only Es, 12,000, 
while the sale of the country fermented liquor known as Mn 
brought in only Es. 2,000, The faot is that the Oriya is far 
from being a hard drinker, and the demand for liquor is so slight 
Ihat it is. found sufficient to have one retail shop for every 71,413 
■pewbhs^ th® annual coniumption of country spirit is not .more 
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than 8 proof gallons per 1,000, and the receipts from . spirits 
and fermented li(iuor amount only to Rs. 145 per 10,000 .of the 
population as compared ■with. Us. 2,000 for the whole of Bengal. 

The revenue derived from the sale of stamps was Rs. 79,500 Ste>«r*'* 
in 1895-96, and averaged Rs. 94,000 per annum in the quinq[uon- 
uium ending in 1809-1900. During the five years ending in 
1004-05 the annual receipts averaged Rs. 1,22,000, and in 
1906-06 they were Rs. 1,45,000. The revenue from this source 
has thus nearly doubled itself in the last ten years. The increase 
is due mainly to the growth in the number of rent and civil 
suits, which is refleoted in the sale of court-foe stamps realising 
Es. 1,06,500 in 1905-0G, as compared with Rs. 58,000 in 1895-96. 

There has been a similar increase in the receipts from non- 
judicial stamps, which rose during the same period from 
Es. 17,700 to Es. 30,600 in consequence of the increase in the 
number of deeds of sale and mortgage. 

Road and public works cesses are, as usual, levied at the Cewoi. 
maximum rate of one anna in the rupee. The current demand 
is Rs. 80,000, of which the gi’eater part (Rs. 67,000) is due from 
2,291 revenue-paying estates, while Rs. 13,000 are payable by 
16,662 revenue-free estates. The number of recorded share- 
holders of estates is 36,700. There are 34,983 tenures assessed 
to cesses with 52,441 share-holders ; and the number of tenures 
is thus nearly double that of estates. The total demand of cesses 
is equal to nearly one-eighth of the demand of land revenue 
(Es. 6,61,000). 

In 1896-96 the income-tax yielded Es. 15,000 paid hy 872 income, 
assossoes, and in 1901-02 the amount derived from the tax had *"•** 
increased to Es. 16,700 and the number of assessoes to 928. 

At that time the minimum income assessable was Es. 600, but 
this was raised to Rs. 1,000 in 1903, thereby alfording relief 
to a large number of petty traders, money-lenders and clerks. 

The number of assessees has consequently fallen off, aqd in 
1905-06 the tax brought in Rs. 17,600 paid hy 392 assessees. 

In spite, therefore, of the deoreaso in the number of assessees, 
due to the exemption from taxation of persons having incomes 
below Rs. 1,000, the colleotions have increased, owing to the 
growth of the income of merohants and dealers in food grains 
which has followed the opening of the raihvay. 

There are 4 ollioes for the registration of assurances under 
Act III of 1877, one at the headquarters station and the others 
at Bhadrakb, Dhamnagar and Jaleswar. At Balasore the 
Special Sub-Registrar deals, as usual, ■with the dooumentspresented 
there and assists the District Magistrate, who is cx-offm District 
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Eogisfcrar, in supervising the proceedings of the Rural Sub- 
Registrars in charge of the other registration oflioes. In the five 
years 1895-99 the average number of documents registered 
■ annually was 9,631 ; in the next qiiinq^uennium (1900-04) it was 
■16,981 ; and in 1906 the mxmber rose to 17,484, as shown in the 

marginal state- 
ment, which gives 
the salient statis- 
tics for that year. 
This remarkable 
inoroase is chiefly 
atoibutable to 
the recent settle- 
ment, which has 
put into tlie 
hands of every 
ryot a record clearly defining the position and legal status of his 
holding. With the facilities for transfer which such a record 
has placed jn his possession, the ryot naturally has resorted more 
largely to transfer, though the settlement did not confer any new 
fight of transfer. The validity of such transfers still depends 
upon the consent of the zamindar, but • this is usually given on 
payment of a bonus of 26 per cent, of the consideration. This 
restricted right of transfer is fast hardening into a custom, but this 
is not a matter for anxiety, as the purchasers usually belong to the 
same class as the sellers, 

« = ■ ■ With the increase in the number of documents registered, there 

' has been a corresponding increase in the receipts and a consider- 

able surplus over the expenditure. The average annual receipts 
during &e quinquennium 1895-99 were Bs. 9,300 and the expendi- 
ture was Rs. 6,600 ; in the 5 years ending in 1904 the average 
was Rs. 14,250 and Es. 9,100 respectively ; and as shown above, 
the receipts were Es, 14,536 and the expenditure Es. 9,838 in 
1906. 

Adhinis- T]ie judicial staff entertained for the administration of civil 
or justice consists of a Munsif stationed at Balasore and another 

®ioE. Munsif at Bhadrakh, who are subordinate to the District and 

Civil Sessions Judge ; the latter is Judge of Outtaok and Puri and 
Justice, jurisdiotion in this district also. In recent years, there has 
been a considerable increase in the number of civil suits insti- 
tuted, owing to the recent settlement, the opening of the railway, 
the general growth of trade, and the consequent development of 
business relations ; and a Munsif! was aooordingly established at 
Bhadrakh in 1900, The inorease in the number of rent suits, in 
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•parfcioulai', has been yery remarkable, amounting to over 100 
percent, in the 5 years ending in 1904. This is attributed 
chiefly to the fact that the land revenue demand was enhanced 
at the recent settlement and the zamindars cannot now afford to 
allow largo arrears to remain outstanding, as they were aocustomed 
to do when they enjoyed larger profits. Also the settlement 
records have given increased facilities to the zamindars to prove 
the area and the annual rental of their tenants’ holdings, which 
wore formerly subjects of dispute that many zamindars shrunk 
from bringing before the Courts, as tliey had no thoroughly 
reliable records of their own. The issue is now practically 
confined to the amount of the arrears, and tlie result is that 
the majority of suits are uu contested. 

There is also another reason why the landlords have resorted 
more largely to civil suits since the settlement. Formerly 
the poorer or non-resident ryot was a mere tenant-at-will, 
who was summarily evicted if he fell into arrears with his 
rent, and any man willing to pay the balance of rent was 
installed in his place. Armed with the record of rights, the 
poorest tenant can now successfully resist this form of tyranny, 
and the results of many criminal cases have taught the landlord 
that a suit in the Eevenue Court is a much safer means of 
realizing an arroar of rent than forcible dispossession of the 
defaulter or illegal distraint of his crop. The increase of rent 
suits is, at least to this extent, a healthy sign of the develop- 
ment of tenant right, and the fact that this increase has been 
accompanied by a diminution in the proportion gf oontbted cases 
shows that thei’c is yet no tendency on the part of the tenant' to 
throw designed obstacles in the way of the landlord. ’ " ' , 

Criminal justice is administered by the District Judge, who is Orimiii«l 
also Sessions Judge, the District Magistrate, and the various 
Deputy and Sub-Deputy Magistrates' at the headquarters and 
Biibdivisional stations. The sanctioned staff at Balasore consists, 
in addition to the District Magistrate, of 2 Deputy Magistrates 
of the first class and one Deputy Magistrate of the second or 
third class. Besides these officers, a Sub-Deputy Magistrate with- 
tbird class powers is sometimes posted to the head-quarters "station. 

The Snbdivisional Officer of Bhadrakh is almost invariably a 
Magistrate of the first class, and is generally assisted' by a Sub- 
Deputy Magistrate vested with second or third class powers. In. 
addition to the stipendiary Magistrates,' there are benches of 
Honorary Magistrates at Balasore, Bhadrakh and Ohandhali,. 
exercising second class powers- and composed of 11, 9 and 6 
members respectively, i One or more of the Honorary Magistrates' 
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at Balasore may sit with any salaried or Honorary Magistrate 
appointed by the District Magistrate, and thus form a bench for 
the trial of offences committed in the headquarters subdivision. 
The Port Ofiicer has also the power of a shipping master under 
Act 1 of 1852 and has been vested with the powers of a Magistrate 
of the second class. The District Magistrate is ox-qfflcin Assistant 
to the Superintendent of tho Orissa Tributary Mahals and has the 
powers of a Sessions Judge in Nflgiri, Mnyrirbhanj and Keonjhar. 

The Oriyas are generally a law-abiding people. Organized 
crime by professional criminals is almost unknown and lias hitherto 
"been confined to occasional drugging and robbing of pilgrims on 
the Jagannath road and to an occasional daooity. The country 
has now been opened up by the railway, and it is feared that the 
peace which it has hitherto enjoyed may be disturbed by foreign 
criminals. Decently also the settlement had a disturbing in- 
fluence upon the relations of landlords and tenants and irpon the 
economic condition of the country generally ; while high prices 
and the influx of foreigners, as well ns the introduction of railway 
communication, are oauses which must have had some effect upon 
criminal statistics. The Province has now recovered from its 
temporary bovhversemnl, and is settling down into normal condi- 
tions. But it is not to be expected that Orissa will ever again be 
sodmninne from crime as it was in its days of peaceful isolatioii. 

Por police purposes the district is divided into 9 thanas or 
police circles, viz., Balasore, BiliapSl, Basta, Jaleswar and Soro 
in the headquarters subdivision; and Bhadrakh, DSsudehpur, 
Chfindbali and Dhamnagar in the Bhadrakh subdivision. There 
are also 11 independent outposts, viz., in the headquarters sub- 
division, Remuna under the Balasore thana, Bhograi and Panoh- 
palh under Baliapal, Daj’ghafc and Singla, under Bastii, Nampo 
under Jaleswar, and Anantapur, K.haira and Similia under Soro; 
and in the Bhadrakh subdivision Bant under Bhadrakh and 
Akshuapada underlDhamnagar. There are thus 20 centres for the 
investigation of crime. The regular police force consisted in 1906 
of the District Superintendent of Police, 4 Inspectors, 30 Sub- 
Inspeotors, 29 Head Constables and 330 constables, and there was 
one policeman to every 6'2 square miles and to every 2,718 of 
the population. In Balasore town there is a small body of town 
police consisting of 2 Head Constables, 4 constables, 4 dafadars 
and 26 town ohauhdays. The railway police force includes 2 
Head Constables and 6 constables. The rural police force is 
composed of 1,649 chauMdn and 140 dafaddrs, and there is one 
ehauhlddr to every 691 inhabitants. Por the administration of the 
village police system, the district is divided into 140 unions (79 in, 
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the headquarters and 61 in the Bhadrakh subdivision) vrith. an 
average oJ 11 o/miUddn e&oh •, the inoidenoe of chauladdvi taxis 
anna 1-4 per head, and tlie chmiMdan receive a salary of Rs- 4 a 
month. 

There is a second class district jail nt Bnlasore and a subsi- Jaih 
diary jail at Bhadrakh, which has aooommodation for 14 prisoners; 
it is merely a look-up, all but short-terra prisoners being sent to 
the district jail at Balasore. The latter has accommodation for 
165 prisoners, viz., for 106 male oonviots, 9 female convicts and 
17 under-trial prisoners, while there are cells f(a’ 4 prisoners and 
a hospital for 20 patients. The industries carried on in the jail 
are oil-pressing, weaving of coarse cloth, carpet making, cane and 
bamboo work and the manufacture of coir fibre ; coco-nut husks 
being easily obtainable, coir pounding is the chief industry. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


LOCAL SELF-aoVERNMENT. 

Thi Outside the munidpality of Balasore the administratioa of 

Bo AM.™ affairs rests with the District Board assisted by the Local 

Boards oonstitixted for each subdivisioa and by the Union 
Committees mentioned below. The District Board consists of 
16 members, of whom five are nominated by Government and 
eight are elected, while three are ex-offieio members. Its average 
annual income during the 1 0 years euding in 1901-02 was Rs. 78,000, 
of which Rs. 33,000 were derived from Provincial rates, and the 
average annual expenditure was Rs. 81,000, of which Rs. 38,000 
were spent on civil works, Rs. 27,000 on education and Rs, 4,000 
on medical reh'ef. In 1906-06 its income was Rs, 1,03,000 
(excluding an opening balance of Rs. 21,000), the principal receipts 
being Rs. 39,000 derived from rates, Rs. 28,000 contributed by 
' Government and Rs. 20,700 obtained from civil works. Here, as 
elsewhere, the Provincial rates form the chief source of income, 
but the total incidence of taxation is light, being only 1 anna 
10 pies per head of the population. The expenditure in the 
same year was Rs. 90,000, of which Rs. 38,600 were spent on 
civil works, Rs. 34,660 on education and Rs. 6,200 on medical 
relief. 

The District Board maintains 307 miles of road, of which 40 
miles are metalled and 267 miles are unmetaUed, besides a number 
of village roads with a length of 187 miles ; the expenditure on 
maintaining these roads in 1906-06 was Rs. 122, Rs. 18 and 
Rs. 16 per mile respectively. It also keeps up 77 pounds, under 
the control of a Pound *^ind Ferry Inspector, which bring in an 
income of Rs. 6,000. Its educational expenditure is devoted to 
maintaining 2 Middle schools and to aiding 18 schools of the same 
dasB, 65 Upper Primary schools, 866 Lower Primary schools, and 
9 other schools, including 6 schools for the education of children 
of aboriginal descent. It also maintains 4 dispensaries and aids 2 
others, and recently an itinerant Civil Hospital Assistant has 
been appointed, as an experimental measure, to visit the markets 
in the Government estates in the Bhadrakh subdivision and a:flford 
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medical relief to the poorer classes attending them. Altogether 6 ’4 
per cent, of the ordinary income of the Board is expended on 
medical relief and sanitation. It also maintains a vetermary 
dispensary at Balasore, and, when necessary, deputes itinerant 
Vetermary Assistants to deal with outhreaks of epidemic disease 
among cattle in thf interior. 

It is reported that the District Board is a most useful institu- 
tion which works very satisfactorily. * It is said that it represents 
the best and most educated classes of the district and that 
influential gentlemen of high standing are anxious to belong to it. 

Local Boards have been constituted for the headquarters and Looai. 
Bhadrakh subdivisions. The system of election which obtains in 
some parts of Bengal has not been introduced, and the members 
are nominated by Q-overument. The Balasore Local Board 
consists of 12 members, of whom ton are nominated and two are 
ex-officio members, and the Bhadrakh Local Board has 11 
members, all of whom are nominated. The functions of these 
bodies 'are unimportant, consisting mainly of the administration 
of village roads ; the Balasore Local Board, in particular, is said 
to have very little to do, and is chiefly useful as a reserve from 
which to fill up vacancies in the District Board. 

There are 6 Union Committees, viz., Berhampur, Bhadrakh, Umoiir 
Jaleswar, Eemuna and Soro, all estaiolished in 1896. They each 
have an area of 10 square miles and a population varying from • 
10,273 to 10, 8d3, They are practically extinct and exist only in 
name; in the last annual report it is said— “No work was 
done by any of the Committees during the year. They were 
given some work in previous years, but the Committees were found 
to be utterly indiflerent and nothing was done.” 

The Balasore Municipality is the only municipality in the Mnuior- 
district. It was established in 1877, and its affairs are adminis- 
tered by a Municipal Board consisting of 18 members, of whom 
five are nominated and twelve are elected, while one is an ex-officio 
member. The area within municipal limits is 6 square miles, and 
the number of rate-payers is 3,360 or 16'9 per cent, of the popula- 
tion. The average annual income for the 'decade ending in 1901-02 
was Es. 18,000. In 1905-06 the income was Es. 21,800, the 
main source of income being a tax on persons (or property tax), 
levied according to the circumstances and property of the assessees, 
which brought in Rs. 10,000. There was also a conservancy rate, 
levied according to the valuation of holdings at 6 pies per rupee, 
which realized Es. 2,000 ; the same amount was obtained from a 
tax on animals and vehicles, while a tax on houses and lands 
brought in Es, 1,300. The total income from municipal rates 

w 
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and ' taxes was Es, 15,850, and tlio inoidenoe of taxation was 
only 12 annas per head of the population. The expenditure in 
the same year was Es. 19,500, of which Es. 6,600 or 28 per 
cent, were spent on oonsorvanoy, and Es. 5,000 or 26‘6 per cent, 
on puhlio worhs, Besides this, Es, 4,500 or 23'8 per cent, wore 
expended on. modioal relief, a higher porodhtage than in any 
other municipality in Orissa except I’url. 
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OHAPTBR XIY. 

EDUCATION, 

NoTTTiNa perhaps illustrates the progress of Orissa under British eabi,* 
rule more clearly tlian the history of the spread of education histobz 
among its peoplo. Tho oontrast between the low estimation in oatijok, 
which early observers held their intellectual capacities and the 
standard which they have now reached is very striking. Orissa 
was described as the Boootia of India, and its people as equally 
ignorant and stupid ; it was cited as a proof of the poverty of thoir 
qualitioations that tho principal official posts had to be filled by 
foreigners; and the roasou assigned for this was that it was 
impossible to find Oriyas of sufficient ability for positions of 
responsibility a^^d trust. When we first acquired the Province in 
1803, there was scarcely a single native of Orissa in Government 
employ. The lunguage of tho courts and public ofiioes was Persian, 
and it was not till 1805 that orders were passed that in all written, 
communications with the natives of the Province the subject 
should bo written in Oriya as well as in Persian, This order 
necessitated the employment of Oriy& muharrirs, who,* though 
skilful enough with their iron pen and bundle of palm-leawes, 
were almost helpless when required to write on paper with an 
ordinary pen. They are said to have been slow in acquiring any 
facility in this method of writing, ignorant of business in general, 
arrd especially of the new English method of revenue accounts. 

All the best ministerial appointments were consequently in the 
hands of Bengali clerks, who, attracted by the high pay ^ that had 
to be offered to procure the requisite standard of eflioienoy, left 
their homos in Bengal, and bringing their families with them, 
settled in the Province and became naturalized OriySs. , 

The backwardness of education in Orissa during the first half 
century of British rule has been graphically described by Sir 
William Hunter. “Government, ” he writes, “not less than the 
missionaries, long found itself baffled by the obstinate orthodoxy 
of Orissa. Until 1838 no schools wbrthy of the name existed 

I am intloliLecl to Uabu Divyft Siiilia Misra, r. A Deputy Inspector of Schools, 

Ualasoro, tor assistanco in preparing this chapter. 
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except in the two or three little bright spots within the oirole of 
missionary influence. Throughout the length and breadth of the 
Province, with its population of 2|- million of souls, all was dark- 
ness and superstition. Here and there, indeed, a paiulii taught 
a few lads Sanskrit in a corner of some rich landholder’s mansion ; 
and the larger villages had a sort of hedge-school, where half a 
dozen boys squatted with the master on the ground, forming the 
alphabet in the dust, and repeating the multiiplioation taMo in a 
parrot-like sing-song. Any one who could write a sentence or 
two on a palm leaf passed for a man of letters. In 1838 
Government entered the field, and opened an English and a 
Sanskrit school at Pun. But these institutions proved altogether 
unable to make head against the tide of ignorance, and bigotry, 
and presently sunk beneath the flood. In 1841 we opened a 
higher class English school at Cuttack, which after a long series 
of conflicts and discouragements still survives as the principal seat 
of education in the Province. During Lord Hardinge’s admin- 
istration two vernacular schools were set agoing in 1846 ; another 
one in 1848 ; and in 1863 an English school was founded in 
Balasore, while the one at Puri was resuscitated. In 1864 arrived 
the famous Educational Despatch which was tt) bring western 
enlightenment home to the eastern races. Yet for several years 
afterwards, the increase of schools throughout vast I’rovinoes 
•like Orissa has still to be counted by units. In three great 
Government estates (Khurda, Banld and Angul) we managed 
between, 1856 and 1859 to set on foot 19 elementary schools j Wt 
in the latter year the total number for all Orissa, with close on 
3 millions of people, amounted to only 29. The truth is, the 
whole population was against us. Such little success as our 
schools obtained they owed, not to the Oriyas themselves, but to 
the Bengali families whom our Courts and public offices brought 
into the Province. Thus, of thd* 68 Orissa students who up to 
1868 reached even the moderate standard exacted by the Calcutta 
University at its Entrance Examinations, only 10 were native 
Oriyas, while 48 belonged to immigrant families.” 

The Brahmans had hitherto held the monopoly of education 
flSid kept it strictly in their own hands ; and caste prejudice and 
religious superstition were the great obstacles in the way of pro- 
gress. The Government schools were looked upon as infidel 
inventions ; and even as late as 1860, a learned Oriya, on being 
appointed to the orthodox post of Sanskrit teacher in the Purl 
school, was excluded for a year or two from the Brahmanioal 
orders, and stormy discussions took place as to whether he should 
not be formally expelled from his caste. In spite, however, of such 
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opposition, State education, slowly, but sinely, made its way in 
Orissa. In 1848-49 there were but 9 sohools, with a total 
attondanoe of 279 pupils, out of a population of 3 million souls; 
but during the next ten years the number of schools increased to 
29, and of pupils to 1,046 ; while at the close of the third 
decennial, period, te., in 1868-69, they numbered 63 schools with 
4,043 pupils. 

Until 1869, however, no machinery existed in Orissa for 
training teaohers, and the lack of qualified instructors was -one of 
the greatest difficulties experienced in establishing and maintain- 
ing schools. In that year. Government opened a Normal school 
in t’uttaok town, at which young men were instructed with the 
object of qualifying them to become teaohers in their turn. On 
the conclusion of the course of training, these young men dispersed 
through the Province, and, settling in the villages, did much to 
bring education homo to the ignorant peasantry. Bach teacher 
ooUeoted as much as ho could in money and rioe from the villagers 
who sent their children to his school, and received a small weekly 
stipend from Government so long as he discharged his duty 
properly. A considerable number of sohools of this sort were 
gradually opened, and no measure was more successful in break- 
ing down the baneful influences of caste and in popularizing 
education. 

In Balasore tbo number of schools recognized by Government PEoeBsse 
rose from 2 in 1856-67 to 28 in 1870-71, and tbe number of 
pupils from 99 to 1,262. Between 1871 and 1886 a still more 
remarkable development took place, Sir George Oampbell’s 
scheme of educational reform, which, extended the grant-in-aid 
rules to hitherto unaided schools, came into operation in 1872, 
and many indigenous institutions being thus brought under the 
departmental system, the number of inspected schools further 
increased by 1875 to 217 wSh an attendance of 6,972 pupfis. 

The advance of education during the next decade was rapid and ’ 
sustained, and in 1885 some 37,707 pupils were under instruc- 
tion in 2,305 public institutions. The number of sohools was • 
thus 82 times, and that of scholars 30 times as great as in 1871. 

This extraordinary rate of progress has not been kept up ; in the 
ten years ending in 1896 the work was hindered by failure of the 
crops in several years, and the number of sohools fell to 2,166 and 
the attendance to 36,827 ; and the last ten years have witnessed 
a similar falling ofi in the number of schools. These numbered 
1,753 on the 3lst March 1906, but on the other hand there was 
a considerable increase in tbe- number of pupils, which rose to 
37,687 ; and besides these, there are 72 sohools, with 644 pupilS) 
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wliioh. do not conform to any ^dopartmental standard and are 
outside tte Education Department system. Thus during tiro past 
decade, the public institutions in the district have decreased 
, ; ' by 403, but they hare received an nccossion of 1,800 pupils ; 

and the period has thus boon one of consolidation rather than 
expansion. 

Even so, however, the number of children is practically tho 
same as in 1886 ; and tho mxmbor of scholars studying in Primary 
schools has actually decreased during these 20 years — a result 
; which is attnhuted to several causes. At first tho Education 

Department had to deal with a portion of the population living 
in more populous and accessible parts of the district, which 
was moreover well-to-do and alive to the value of education ; and 
in these circumstances progress was comparatively easy, There 
. is now a much more dMcult problem to be faced, as the bonoflts of 
education have to be eonvoyod to the poorer peasants and low 
',6"' castes, who have for generations been content to live in ignorance 

, > and are indifferent to scholastic instruction, while tho eflorts of 

I ' ' the educated classes are more readily directed to English than 

,, y vernacular education. 

At the census of l&Ol it was found that 7'8 per cent', of tho 
' population (15‘7 males and 0’4 females) could road and write ; 

' and the educational returns for 1906-06 show that there are 36’7 

: : , children at school to every thousand of the population, tliat there 

is one school to every I'l square mile and to every. 2'34 vUlages, 
Ii - and tliat the poroportion of boys under instruction to boys of 

' school-going age is 40-1 per cent, 

y- : ; The inspecting staff of the district consists of a Deputy 

'■ Inspector of Schools, 6 Sub-Inspectors and 21 Inspecting Pandits, 

, all of whom are subordinate to the Inspector of Schools, Orissa 

?! Division. ^ 

• ilSsqoN. There are no colleges in the district. The number of High 
' . DAfir Bcglish schools, t.e., schools teaching up to the TSntranoe Esam- 

: ; . TiOK.*’ ination of the Calcutta University, rose from one in 1870-71 to 

^ 1883-84, and finally to 4 in 1905-06; during tho same three 

, i; Bullish _ periods the number of soholars attending them increased from 
; Schools. 129 to 344 and 631 respectively. Of these four schools, two, viz., 
. the Balasoro Zila School and the Baptist Mission High School, 
are in the town of Balasoro; the thud is at tho headquarters 
: , station of the outlying subdivision of Blmdroldi, whilo tho fourth 

: : is, at Lakshannath, a village in tho north of tho district. A 

y. considerable proportion of the hoys reading in those schools aro tho 

sons of Bengali immigrants, Govornmont servants and profes- 
sional men earning them livelihood in the' district. The Zila 
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sahool is maintamed by O-ovenimerLt, wbilo the rest are aided by 
it tinder the grant-in-aid rules. The annual cost of educating 
each pupil is Es. 32-6, the cost to public funds being Rs. 6-6. 

The total number of candidates sent up to the Entranoe exam- 
ination of 1906 was 20, of -whom 6 only were successful. The 
principal change recently introduced in the ourrioulunl of these 
schools is that in the lower classes, which were formerly conducted 
on what is called the English basis, the vernacular, Oriya or 
Bengali, has now been made the medium of instruction, and that 
candidates for the Middle English Scholarship examination are 
now being selected from the 6th class. 

The number of Middle English schools teaching up to the Middlo 
, Middlo Scholarship examination, in which English forms part of 
the recognized course of studies, increased from 2 in 1872-73 to 
4 in 1884-85 and to 11 in 1905-06*. Of these 11' schools, three 
in the town of Balasore are aided by the Education Department, 

7 are aided by the District Board, while one is an unaided 
institution. 

Tlie third class of secondary schools consists of the Middle Middle 
Vernacular schools, which teach up to the Middle Scholarship, but Vonme. 
in which the vernacular is the only recognized oourse of studies, soiwols. 
The number of schools of this class rose from 10 in 1872-73 to 
14 in 1883-84, and finally to 16 in 1905-06 ; of these 16 schools, 

2 at Basta and Gujidarada are managed by the District Board, 

11 are aided by it, and 2 are unaided. These schools are no longer 
popular, as the people generally attach but small value to a purely 
vernaoular education. 

In 1872-73 there were only 3,474 ohUdren receiving instruo- pmimabt 
tion in 172 Primary sohools, hut the next decade was one of 

V * ^ ^ tion. 

phenomenal growth, the number of sohools increasing to 2,111 
in 1883-84, and the number of pupils to 32,915. On the 31st 
March 1906 there were 1,571 primary institutions in the district, 
at which 31,542 pupils were under instruction ; of these, 30,683 
were Hindus, 639 were Muhammadans, 42 were native Ohrisiians, 
and 288 were children of aboriginal descent, such as Santals, 
Bhuiyas and Eels, for whom 8 schools have been opened. The 
cost of educating each pupil is Es. 2-12 per annum, of which no 
share is borne by the State, The slight decrease in the total num- 
ber of schools noticeable during the first decade and the consider- ■ . 
able decrease which has occurred during the last of the decades are 
attributed to the disappoarauco of ephemeral sohools under the 
prossuro of competition ; small and ineffioioht institutions have 
closed their doors, and the pupils have transforrod thomsolvos in 
greatly increasing numbers to larger -and more effioimt sohdbls 
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Those which have survived have been given greater stability by 
the new system of grants-in-aid, under whioh they receive small 
quarterly' grants supplemented by further allowanoes at the close 
of the year 5 the system of payment by results, which was 
previously in vogue, has been abolished, and the payments are now 
dependent on the general condition of the school, as asoortainod 
by inspections in &Uu. 

The number of special schools increased from 1 in 1870-71 
to 24 in 1906-06 and the number’ of students from 30 to 438 ; 
they include aU the institutions at whioh instruction of a special 
kind is given, such as training and technical schools and 
Sanskrit <ofe, There are in all 4 training schools, 8 for masters 
and 1 for school mistresses, in the district. Of the first three 
schools, one at Balasore is a second grade guru training school, 
which is maintained by Q-ovornment and prepares Assistant 
Pandits of Middle schools and ^ead Pandits of Upper Primary 
schools, while the other two at Astapur and Dolasahi, whioh are 
also managed by the Department, are third grade or subdivisional 
guru training schools, at whioh Primary school teachers are 
trailed. Female teachers receive instruction at a training dass for 
mistresses, established' by the Baptist Mission in coimeotion with 
the Middle Vernaoular school at SSntipur, whioh is added from 
Provincial revenues. 

In 1895-96 the number of technical and industrial schools in 
the district was only one, viz., that at Alalpur, which was-attendod 
by 21 pupils. By 1906 a second had been opened under 
misrionary management atSantipur, and on the Slst March 1906 
the total number of pupils attending these institutions was 93 . 
Weaving with the aid of ordinary and fly-shuttle looms, sewing, 
carpentry, cane-work and gardening are the chief subjects taught 
in, these schools. The school at Santipur is doing good work 
among the aboriginals of the locality. 

In 1895-96 there were only 9 Sanskrit Ms with a total 
attendance of 146 pupils, but during the next 10 years, i.e., on 
the 31st March 1906 the Ms had increased to 18 and the num- 
ber of pupils to 293. Twelve of these institutions are aided 
and the rest are unaided. Among the most successful may be 
mentioned the Sriram Ohandra Tol at Balasore. 

In 1870-71 there were 139 •girls receiving instruction, and 
only 4 schools had been opened j 128 girls’ schools have now been 
established, and the number of pupils has risen to 8,884, Of 
these schools, three, one at the district headquarters, one at 
J aleswar and one at Santipur, whioh are all under the manage- 
ment of the Baptist Mission, teach up to the Middle Yernacular 
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standard, 3 are Upper Primary and 122 are Lower Primary 
schools, ' These Lower Primary schools include 16 zanana classes 
taught by peripatetic Ohristian teachers, working under the super- 
intendence of missionary ladies, who instruct 262 .pardams/im 
Hindu ladies in their homes. There are also two Kindergarten 
girls’ schools,^ one in the town of, Balasoro and the other at 
SSntipur, which are working very satisfactorily. 

The most noticeable feature of female education in the district 
is that, owing to the increased popularity of co-education, as many 
as 3,791 girls (which is almost equal to the number receiving 
instruction in girls’ schools) attend hoys’ schools ; and in this 
respect Balasoro oocfhpies perhaps the highest position among 
Bengal districts. Special: measures have recently been adopted for 
encouraging female education, suoh as the establishment of Model 
Primary schools for girls both by Government and by the District 
Board, the employment of female teachers in greater numbers, 
and the appointment of peripatetic darzis and sewing mistresses 
to teach sewing in girls’ schools. Notwithstanding all these 
efforts, the progress of female education is hardly equal to that of 
the male population, and female education is still very backward. 

. Considering, however, how intense is the orthodoxy of the Oriya, 
the advance has been on the whole very great ; and in this connec- 
tion the following remarks may be quoted from the Government 
Eesolution on the General Administration Eeport of the Orissa 
Division for the quinquennial period 1900-01 to 1904-06: — “The 
Lieutenant-Governor is gratified to note that remarkable progress 
has been made in education among girls during recent years. 
This has been particularly marked in Balasoro. At the dose of 
the last quinquennium the number of girls under instruction in. 
that district was given as 2,006. In 1904-05 the number had 
risen to 7,462, or by almost 360 per cent.” 
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BalaramgarM. — Tillage in the headquarters snhdivisiou, 
situated 9 miles east of Balasore near the mouth of the BurSha- 
lang. The village formerly contained an English cloth factory, 
■wMoh was attacked hy a force of Maratha horse in 1748, but 
the latter were repulsed by the levies of the Nawab. Writing 
in 1822, Stirling refers to the place as follows : — “ The Engl|iBh 
had a fine country house surroimdcd with gardens at a place 
called Balramgerhi, near the sea, the remains of which may still 
be seen, and will always bo viewed with interest from its haviug 
afforded a temporary shelter to several of the Company’s servants, 
when Calcutta was captured by the armies of Seraj ud Eowlah, 
in 17S6 A. D.” The village was destroyed by tlie cyclone of 
1831 and has never since regained its prosperity. 

Balasore.— The principal town and administrative head- 
quarters of the district, situated in 21° 30' N. and 85° 56' E., on 
the right banlc of the Burabalang river, 18 miles from its mouth, 
though only 7 miles in a direct fine from the sea. Popular tradi- 
tion ascribes the derivation of the name to Mahadeo Baneswar, 
whose temple still stands in old Balasore. The legend runs that 
Baneswar was a demon living in the Dwapara Juga, the third 
of the Hindu ages, who dwelt in the portion of the town now 
known as Simahat, a name {soiiita or bloody) which recalls the 
fight between Baneswar’s men and his daughter's lover Pradyunana, 
the son of Krishna, who came to steal her. This demon, 
it is said, established and named after himself the shrine of 
Banesw'ar, and it was his custom every morning to repair to this 
and to four other temples, Gargareswar at Eemuna, Khajures- 
war near Shergarh, Bakreswar in the village of Bankeswar and 
Maui Nageswar in Bardhanpur ; after having worshipped at each 
shrine and thus accomplished a journey of 40 miles, he woirld 
return to his palace at midday. The orodulous still point to two 
tanks as marking the site of this palace and to the remains of the 
moat round the dwelling of his daughter TJsa, whose name again 
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still survives in that of the village Usamerha or more properly 
Usaberh, the dwelling place of TJsa. ’ 

The name Balasore has been explained as being a corruption 
of Baleswar, i.e., the young lord. Krishna, or of Baneswar, 
meaning the lord of the forest ; but it seems more probable that 
it is a corruption of Banasura, tho forest demon. It is noticeable 
that tho four images connected with tho legend face westwards, 
while other Hindu images faoo eastwards^ and it is jprobablo 
that the name dates back to a time when tho country was under 
forest and aboriginal demon worship prevailed. 

Balasoro does not come into prominence till after the Muham- History, 
madan oonq^uost, when a number of tho soldiers'of Kala PahSt 
settled down at Kasha, now*a suburb of the town. Its rise as a 
commercial town, does not date further back than the beginning 
of the 17th century, when the fine muslins and cotton fabrics 
woven by its weavers began to attract attention. It was at this 
time a favourite resort of the Mughal Q-ovornor Mir Taii Khan, 
who built tho masonry tank and reservoir and tho mosque and 
gardens known as KaMam EasFd. Taki Khan is still rememherocl 
at Balasore, where his oh'araoter for piety stands high. A curious 
■legend is oxxrrent that his devotions used to he distm’bed by the 
clashing of cymbals which accompanied tho worship of a Vaish- 
nava, Nonda Glosain, whoso templo is in Malikasixux, a sxxbxxrb of 
tlio town. Taki Khan, aooordingly, prohibited the noise, hxxt 
tho same evening, when the nmlat or boating of drxims at sxmset 
was to talce place, none of tho drums would sound ; and this state 
of things continued till the prohibition was withdrawn, when tho 
drxims again sounded as usual. 

In 1740 Mxxrshid Kxxlx Khan, the.Q-overnor of Orissa, rebelled 
against Ali Yardl Khan, and tho two armies met at a place near 
Balasore. Mr. Beames has identified the battle-field vdth a place 
a mile north of the Civil Station where a long ridge of high 
land slopes down into the marshes between the Nuniaiori and 
Burahalang rivers near the villages of Haripiir and Dohopara. 

The river surrounds this land on 3 sides, and it was thus 
admirably suited for a camp of defence ; but this advantage _was 
recklessly thrown away by tho son-in-law of the rebellious 
Governor, who rashly advanced to meet the Nawah and was 
completely defeated by him. A place a little to the south of 
this oamp, on the high land now occxipied by the station, was 
subsequently the scone of a battle hotwoon Ali Y ardi Khan and 
tho Marathas. In 17fil Balasoro was given xxp to tho latter. 

In those days tho town consisted principally of tho bazars 
which had groxvn xxp round the English and Bxxtoh settlements 
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and of the suhurhs lying along the river, then as now chiefly 
inhabited by Muhammadans, such as Kasha, Muhammadpur and 
Nurpur. It was the headquarters of the Maratha ofBoers called 
Faujil&ra, and various parts of the town have names reoalling their 
residence in it. The village of Bhaskarganj was so called after 
the FaujdcLr Bhaskar Pandit {circa 1760) ; Lala ICishor Eai is 
said to have founded the Lala Ba7,ar near Barahilti and to have 
built a Baraduari or twolvo-doorod palaoo near that place ; and 
Motiganj, now the centre of the town and the principal market- 
place, was founded by MotirBm (1786-90), while the lost Maratha 
Faujdar Mayor a Pandit lived on the site where the present 
Jbgonnath temple stands. The rest of the town was covered with 
jungle and scrub, and the main road, was that to Jagannath, which 
ran through the town past 'the Q-argaria tank to Phulwar Ghat. 

The town was finally captured by the British in 1803 during 
the Maratha war. A force of about 1,000 men set sail from 
Calcutta and landed at Jampada near Gabgaon, a village adjoin- 
ing old Balasore on the east and 3 miles below the imesent town. 
They advanced along the river and were not opposed by the 
Maratha horse till they were close to Baliaghat just below 
Barabati. Here there was a short skirmish with a body of 
Maratha horse, and the British rushing forward attacked the 
Maratha fort, which stood on the site of the old salt gold, and 
soon took possession of it. The Marathas made but a faint 
resistance, and quickly evacuated the place, which the British 
quietly occupied. 

The ohief historical interest of Balasore, however, lies in the 
fact that it contained some of the earliest European settlements 
established in Bengal. As stated in Chapter II, the first English 
factory was established there by Ealph Cartwright in 1633 in 
response to an invitation from Mir Kasim, who is described as 
being Governor of a town called BoUasorye, a sea-town where 
shipping was built,” — “ a great sea-town,” as it is called elsewhere 
in Bruton’s account,. “whereto much shipping belonged and many 
ships and other vessels built.” The English, quick to see the 
necessity of a strong position, made their settlement on a long 
high ridge with the swampy Nuniajori winding at its foot and 
the Bur&balang beyond ; the site, which was called Barabati 
because it extended over 12 bdtis (a MH is equivalent to 20 
%/ias), is at present the principal quarter of the town and the 
'residence of some of its wealthiest merchants. The factory itself 
was protected on one side by the river and on the other three 
sides by moats ; and a native village, inhabited by the artisans 
and weavers who worked for the Company, soon sprung up round it. 
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!!llplast of it stood the old town of Balasore, stretohing along 
the southern hank of the Burfthalang up to a promontory 
known as the Point of Sand, on which the Mughals had 
erected a fort and batteries ; these commanded the river for miles 
and protected the shipping in the dry docks made of mud on the 
southern hank of the river. It was this fort which was stormed 
by the English sailors under Oharnook in 1687, when the whole 
town was sacked and plundered, the King’s custom-house 
destroyed, and the shipping burnt in the dock. Next year again 
an English force under Heath captured the town, and the Point 
of Sand, where the fortifications had been greatly strengthened, 
was once more carried by storm ; the Mughal Governor then 
abandoned the new town, which contained his own palace, and 
after burning the English factory, retreated up country, carrying 
* off with him two factors, whom he had made prisoners. The 
factory was reoooupied in 1691, but the prosperity of the port 
now began to be affected by the Bnrahalang silting up at its 
mouth, while commerce suffered from the Maratha raids. When 
the English took Balasore in 1803, the factory was in ruins ; 
and the only traces of it now existing are the old cemetery 
and a dilapidated two-storied building formerly used as the 
Imhahri and now occupied as a native residence. 

Of the Portuguese settlement no vestige remains. Stirling; 
says that in his time the only remains of their settlement 
consisted of a small Eoman Oatholio Ohapel having a wooden 
cross over the piinoipal doorway; hut this has now disappeared. 

The Dutch settlement was less advantageously situated than 
that of the English, as the latter commanded the river and a 
convenient careening oreek, and also had hotter means of access 
to the native town ; while the Dutch settlement lay behind it 
and was out off from the rivor and town by Barabati. The 
position was, however, a strong one, defended by natural moats 
and connected by a oreek with the river. From the eaidy records 
it appears' that the Dutch acquired a plot of land at Balasore 
from Mutakid Khan, who was appointed Nawah in 1646, hut 
the first mention of them does not ocom' till 1664, when they had 
a dispute with the English about their boundaries, which was 
settled by the Nawab Shaista Khan. This settlement, which is 
stiU knovra as Hollandais Shahi or Ulan Shahi lingered on till 
1826, when it was ceded to the British ; its area is 7 acres, and 
the moat round the old factory, known as Ulan Nullah, and a 
graveyard containing two old monuments still mark its site. 

The Danish factory was also fortified by a natural moat, 
which connected it with the river and defended it from land 
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attacks, and on tlio north there was a small dock for shipping. 
It was further up the creek, however, than the Dutch factory and 
■ was not so conveniently situated, being at a greater distance from 
the town. The land held hy the Danes, which is 7 acres in area 
and is still known as the Dinamardanga, was ceded to the British 
in 1846. 

The French settlement, which is on the outskirts of the town, 
was never coded and still remains the territory of that nation. 
Much of the land, which is still called Farashdauga, has been 
washed away by the river, and the area is now only 88 acres. It 
is under the authority of the Administrator of Ohandernagore, 
but is leased out annually by public auction. The existence of 
this small strip of Frenoh territory has at different times been a 
fruitM soirroe of trouble to the authorities. It was at one time 
habitually used for the disposal of stolon property, and it was a 
oenti'e for the smuggling of opium and other contraband, articles ; 
in 1883 it gave rise to a ease in which the lessee was charged 
with kidnapping a man out of British territory, 
port. The prosperity of the port began to decline when the Q-angetio 
valley became the centre of British trade, and Calcutta grew 
into the chief entrepdt of commerce. The silting up of the river, 
also, aided its downfall; and as early as 1708, an English traveller. 
Captain Hamilton, found the river blocked by “ a dangerous bar, 
sufficiently well known by the many wrecks and losses made by 
it. ” During the next century, the river and the sea throw up 
several miles of now land ; and the town, which in 17 08 was only 
four miles, as the crow flies, from the shore, is now seven. It still 
remained, however, the only port of which Orissa could boost, 
and though trade stagnated after the abandonment of the old 
settlement, it continued for some time to be a busy centre of the 
coasting trade. All the sloops plying along the Bay were 
built there in dry docks of mud, but the abandonment by Govern- 
ment of its monopoly of the salt trade and manufacture dealt a 
serious blow to its prosperity, and in 1876 the number of sloops 
belonging to the port had fallen to 79. 

The development of False Point and OhSndbaH and the advent 
of the railway have stiU further diminished the importance of the 
port, which is now fast declining, as will be apparent from the 
■following remarks recorded in the inspection report on the port for 
1904-06. “ The railway practically monopolizes all the export 

trade of the port, This year no coasting or foreign trade vessel 
has called for cargo, though 40,000 bags of rice were stacked wait- 
ing the arrival of bottoms for their conveyance to Colombo and 
Mauritius, As there is no probability of a vessel calling for this 
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rice, it is being sent to Calcutta by rail. Balasore has'no , 'cargo- 
boats of its own now, and when rice bas to be skipped, tke shippers 
have to bring boats from Outtaok, if they oan be spared, whici is 
seldom, as the loading of steamers at False Point keeps them fuUy 
engaged. The absence of boats is undoubtedly assistingpo kill 
the sea trade of the port and driving it to the railway. ” 

Though it includes an extensive bazar, the town is in reality Tho town 
little more than a ctolleolion of hamlets, the area included in 
municipal limits being 6 square miles distributed among 28 
villages. It has developed considerably since the time when 
StirHng desoiibod it as “a largo straggling town in an extremely 
unfavourablo situatidn, on a low di-eary plain deformed by 
numerous unsightly ridges and ant hills, near the muddy banks 
of the BurShalang.” Its improved appeoxanoe may he gathered 
from the following account of a former Collector When 
arriving at Balasore, the first thing that strikes one is the grand 
capacity there is for drainage. Q-oing to the Civil Station Is 
a constant move upwards, and • when you reach, the station, it 
is unlike any other in the Lower Provinces with which I am 
acquainted. There is a brightness and a European air about the 
plaoo .unlike most Indian stations. In the first place, Balasore is a 
perfect paradise to a gai'dener : roses, pansies, and every variety of 
flower seem to thiive, and to every house is attached a well-kept 
flower garden. In driving up to the Oolleotor’s house, therefore, 
one passes through a well drained clean bazar, and past one or 
two pretty compounds filled with every variety of flowers. A 
farther acquaintance with the place does not tend to remove the 
favourable impression conveyed at first sight, ”* , 

•The’ town is the head-quarters of the distriot, and the adminis- 
trative stafl includes a Distriot Magistrate and Collector with 
thi’ee Deputy Magistrates, an 'Executive Engineer, a Distriot 
Superintendent of Police, a Civil Surgeon, who is also Health 
Officer of the town, a Munsif, tliree benches of Honorary Magis- 
trates and a Special Sub-Eegistrar. A proof range has been 
estahHshed at Chandipur near the mouth of the Burabalang, and 
two Artillery Officers and a staff of Conductors and Sergeants are 
stationed at Balasore in connection with it. The town contains 
a jail, hospital, charitable dispensary, a Eoraan Oathoflo Mission 
with a school and orphanage, and a settlement of American Free 
_ Will Baptists. The jail has aooommodation for 163 prisoners, 
who are employed on coir-pounding, oil-pressiiig, weaving of 
^arse cloths and carpets, and cane and bamboo work. The chief 
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educational institutions ore tlie Government High school and a 
High school maintained by the American Free Baptist Mission. 

. Just outside municipal limits to the west are the quarters of a 
District and Assistant Eailway Engineer together with the new 
station buildings. The railway bridge over the Burahalang, which 
was opened in 1900, is an imposing structure, though in size it does 
not compare with those over the Br&hman! and MahanadI in 
Outtact j it is the only bridge in Orissa oonstruotod in tidal waters. 

The town is modem and contaias few buildings of any anti' 
quarian interest. The oldest of the Hindu temples are those of 
Baneswar ahd Jhareswar, where a large gathering takes place on 
Sivaritri day in February. The Jama MasJiJl is said to have been 
huBt in the reign of Aurangzeb, and the Kadam Easul mosque 
was, as already stated, built by Mir Taki Khan (1726-35) and 
contains his tomb. It is so named because a stone with a foot- 
print, said to he that of Muhammad, is let into one of the walls. 
A" stone bridge known as the Maratha bridge on the 3nd nule of 
the Gopinath Mandir road, over which pilgrims visiting the 
Mahadeo Gargareswar temple pass, is believed to have been 
btiilt by the early Hindu rulers of Orissa. 

Among the most interesting remains in. the town are the 
old European, cemeteries. The oldest monument is' one in the 
Barahati cemetery, erected in 1684 to the memory of the wife and 
son of 'Wilshaw, the captain of the Resolution, which sailed from 
England in 1682 with the Defence carrying Hedges, the new 
Governor of the Company’s settlements ; in 1688 it formed one 
of a small English fleet under Heath, which took two French ships 
in the Balasore roads. The same cemetery contains several other 
tombs of the 18th century and a curious pillar with a flag marked 
H. S. In the IJlan Shahi quarter is a hriok pyramid erected in 
memory of Burgraaf Yan Sevenhuisen in 1696, and in the Old 
Cemetery is the tomb of the wife of Kelsall, one of the earliest 
Residents of Balasore, who died here in 1761. Of a later date hut 
scarcely less interesting is the monument erected in 1886 to the 
memory of Sir Henry Ricketts, one of the first and ablest Oolleo- 
tors of Balasore, with an inscription recording the fact that he 
served 12 years in Orissa and that “ he never forgot Balasor nor 
theOoreas. ” 

The population is 20,880, of whom 16,671 are Hindus, 3,688 
are Muhammadans and 510 are Christians. The residents include 
some of the leading zamindars of the district and a considerable 
trading oommunity, the importanoe and wealth of whioh are rapidly 
oh the increase. Some of the merchants are Oriyfis and Bengalis, 
hut the majority are Musalmans, Marwaris and men of Bombay; 
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among the ' local traders Tells are acquiring oonsiderahlp local 
influence as large money-lenders. 

The two daily markets are entitled to some notice. The 
more important is that in the centre of the town, belonging 
to the zamindars of the Maudal family, which contains some 
brick buildings occupied by fish and vegetable seller's. Here 
vegetables from Eemima and the villages near the town, sea- 
fish from Chandipur on the coast, and fruit of various Mnds, 
inoludiug pineapples, guavas, plantains and a species of 
orange from the (darlifats, are brought for sale d^ily ; and at 
the bi-weekly marlyt there is a trade in brass and bell-metal 
ornaments and utensils, and in cloth, which is largely purchased 
by SantaU women from the Garhjats. At the approach of the 
rains Ohamars bring umbrellas, hats and pakkids (coverings 
for the head and back) made of palm-leaf and bamboo. This 
market is under the control of the Municipality. The other 
market is situated on the Trunk Eoad and was constituted 
as a sarai for travellers. Provisions are the principal commodi- 
ties sold in this bazar, which is let out annually by the Muni- 
cipality. It contains lodgings for travellers and suitors in the 
courts, but with the advent of the railway its importance as a 
8a)'ai for travellers is declining. 

The oHmate of the town is good ; and with the exception of 
outbreaks of cholera before and after the rains, and of malarial . 
fever in September, October and November, there is littl^ sickness. 

Balasore Subdivision.— Headquarters subdivision of the 
district, lying between 21° 4' and 21° 67' N., and between 86® 21' 
and 87° 29' E., with an area of 1,155 square miles. Its population 
was 692,644 in 1901, as compared with 646,893 in 1891, the density 
being 513 persons to the square mile. It contains one town, Bala- 
^ore, its headquarters (population 20,880), and 2,112 villages. 
After Balasore,*Baliapai is the chief centre of trade, The sub- 
division consists of a narrow strip of country shut in by the Bay 
of Bengal oh the east, and by the hills of the Tributary States of 
Mayurbhanj and Nilgiri on the west, and bounded by the sub- 
division of Bhadrakh on the south and the district of Midnapore 
on the north. The Orissa Trunk Road, also called the Jagannath 
road, runs almost parallel to the western boundary, together with 
the Bengal-Nagpur Railway, which runs sidehy side with the road 
and crosses it here and there. On the east is the Coast Canal fed 
by tidal waters running parallel with the coast line. The soil is 
alluvial, but on the west the land is higher, and there is a reddish 
rooky soil interspersed with patches of jungle and young sal trees, 
which are haunted by bears, especially near Basta. On the east 
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there are snad ridges bordering the eea with small traots of jungle 
here and there, wliioh are the liabitat, of deer, bears and leopards. 
The remaiudor of the subdivision is a level plain of arable land 
admirably suitable for paddy oultivatiou. Tlio tliroo priuoipal 
rivers are tlio Siibarnarokba. on tho north, the Bur&balang in tlio 
centre, and the Kansbans between iSoro and Markuna. The 
first, whioh rises in Oliota Nagpur, is tidal up to 16 miles from 
its mouth, and is liable to floods wliioh destroy tho orops witiiin 
a distance of 4 to 12 miles from oitlior bank. The Burabalaug 
rises in the hills of Mayurbhanj and. runs from oast to west to tho 
Bay of Bengal in a winding oourso, tho town of Balasoro being 
sitaated on its hanks at a distance of 7 iuilo3*from itsmorrth, as 
the orow flies. The last river is the Kansbans, formed by the 
Gonfluenoe of a number of small bill streams. 'It drains a largo 
tract, but its floods seldom cause any serious damage. All these 
rivers are very shallow and are fordable for about 8 months in 
the year, except in the lower reaohes near the sea. 

'P g.lja pa.l. — Tillage in the north-east of the headquarters 
subdivision, Bengal, situated on the Subarnarekba river in 
21° 89'' N. and 87° 17' E. It contains a police station, inspeotion 
bimg^ilow and dispensary, and is a considerable centre of trade. 

, At the neighbouring viUage of Jamkimda the fourth range of 
the Coast Canal leaves the Subarnarekha. The village, which 
.contains a canal inspeotion bungalow and a large look, is the 
headquarters of an old family of Oriya zamindars known as tho 
Jamkunda Bhuiyas, one of whose ancestors is said to have been 
a celebrated pirate there is also a curious tradition that the head 
#Qf the family is certain to die after the birth of a son. The 
estate, which extends over 21 square miles, has thrice been taken 
over by the Court of "Wards. 

At Karatsal, 7 miles to the east, there are the remains of an 
old fortress, now overgrown with jungle, attributed to a chief 
called Karat, 

Basta. — Village in the headquarters subdivision ’situated on 
the Grand Trunk Boad, 18 miles north of Balasore and 15 miles ' 
west of B&liapal. It contains a police station, inspection bunga- 
lo'w and a station on the Bengal-Nagpur Eailway. Near the 
railway station in a part of the village known as Eajnagar or 
Nagar are the remains of a building Said to have been the resi- 
dence of a Maratha chief. The village also contains the tomb of 
one of Kiila Pabar’s captains, Shah .Husaini Shahid, -who fell 
here during the Muhammadan invasion. 

. .Bhadrakh. — Headquarters town of the subdivision of the 
same name, situated in 21° 3' N. and 86° 31' E,, on the bank 
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of tke Salandi at tlio 43rd mile of the Trunk Road kelow Balasore. 
Population (1991) 18,518. The town derives its name from 
tlio goddess Bhadrakftli, whose temple stands near the river. 
It consists of a group of liamlets covering about 3 square miles, 
and is divided into hvo quarters, tlie new bazar (NaySbazar) on 
tlie rigid bank of the Salandi and the old bazar (Puranabazar) on 
tlio loft bank. The former is situated near the Trunk Road 
and contains miinorous lodging-houses for travellers, suitors in 
tlio courts and dorks in Q-ovornment employ. Provisions oro 
the chief commodities sold in tliis bazar. The real centre of 
trade is tlio Puranabazar, where the Muhammadan element 
is strongest. The Hmhajam^ zaniiudars and merchants reside 
•here, and there are stores for the sole of Liverpool salt, Kackas 
salt and petroleum.* Tlie other principal articles of commeroe 
are rice, kerosene oil, cotton and hides. Rice, is bought up 
ill large quantities by Bombay merchants either from the local 
rioe dealers or through agents, who visit the smaller markets 
in the neighbourhood. In addition to the regular stores and 
shops, tliero are two markets hold weekly on "Wednesdays and 
Saturdays. The Wednesday or Yusufpur market is the most 
important in the district, and large sales of cattle, timber and 
fuel take place at it. 

The town contains the usual subdivisional ofBoes, a Munsifl, a 
snbjail with aocommodation for 14 prisoners, and a dispensary with 
8 beds for male and 4 bods for female patients. It is partially 
protected from the floods of the Salandi by three small embank- 
ments on its right bank, but flood water finding its way through 
the unembanked part enters tile town through a causeway in the 
Orissa. Trunk Road. A project is being considered for extend- 
ing the light embankment round Hie civil station. The question 
' of making an embaiilcment ou the left bank of the Salandi below 
the Trunk Road has also been considered, but it seems likely 
that by restricting the river channel the right bank would be 
endangered. 

■ The population is 18,518 and includes a considerahle proportion . 
of Muhammadans. After the invasion of Kala Pahar a number 
of Hs soldiers settled down at Bhadrakli, and later in the ‘ 
time of the Afghan and Mughal rule their numbers wore 
increased by a fresh 'influx pf Muhammadans, who formed a 
large colony with a Ka& to administer Muhammadan law. In 
later times it contained an English factory subordinate to that 
at Balasore, of vdiich no trace now remains. 

There are few buildings of any interest. A large gathering 
takes place at the tomiile of Kali on the first day ol Asarh every 
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year, tte fair lasting 3 days. Eai Lakslimamya, the last of the 
Sena rulers of Bengal, is said to havo taken shelter here during his 
flight to Jagonnath after the capture of Nadia by the son of 
Bakhtiyaf IQulji in 1195. The temple of Sainthia in the adjoin- 
ing vihago of that name contains a strip of the bedding of 
Ohaitanya, the reformer of Vaishnavism, who is said to have 
left it by the side of the Timnk Eoad during Ins teavels 
in Orissa. It is regarded os a rolio of groat sanctity by the 
Vaishnavites. 

Though living in the town is dear— there is a proverbial saying 
that half a seer of fuel oosta a pioo— townspeople ai'e 
prosperous, and it is said that even the beggars have lands. 
There are many respectable resident MusalmSn families, and 
they are careful to maintain a position onS, to keep up social 
ohservanoes which distinguish them from the ordinary Muham- 
madan oommunity in the mofussil. The principal family, known 
as the Bhadrokh Mians, is of Afghan or Pathan descent ; a ourious 
result of their having lived among Hindus for so many genera- 
tions is that they hafe an aversion to eating hoof. The climate 
is considered superior to that of Balosore, but there are severe 
outhreaks of cholera in the season preoedihg the rains. 

At Paliahindha, 6 miles to the east, there is a temple of 
Beranohi Narayan, which is the only place in the ^strict at 
which the God Brahma is worshipped. Near the temple is a 
well, which, it is said, remains dry throughout the year but fills 
miraculously on the morning of Ohaitra Baruni in Maroh. 

Bhadrakh Subdivision. — Southern subdivision of the district, 
lying between 20® 44' and 21° 15' N., and between 86° 16' and 
86° 68' E., with an area of 930 square miles. Its population was 
478,658 in 1901, as compared with 447,782 in 1891, the density 
being 616 persona to the square mile. It* contains one town, 
Bhadrakh, its headquarters (population 18,618), and 1,240 
villages. A large volume of trade passes through Ohandbali port 
in the south. The subdivision is a level tract of alluvial soil, with 
.a gradual slope eastwards to the Bay of Bengal; but to the 
west, where the boundary approaches the hills of Mayurbhanj 
and Keonjhar, the land is higher and more undulating. It is 
watered by a number of deltaic rivers. The Kansbans forms 
the northern boundary of the Basudebpur thana and flows east- 
ward to the sea, like the Gamai, which is praotioally its lower 
, channel. The Matai, which drains the area nast of Bhadrakh, 
meets the Coast Canal at Charibatia and falls into the Dhamra^ 
which is formed by the junction of the Baitarani and the 
Brahmanj, The Salaflfll, which has its rise among the forests*of 
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the'Mayurblianj lulls, passes ilirougli tko town of Bhadrakh and 
falls into the Baitarani ; and, the latter river forms the southern 
boundary of the sirbdivision. These thi-ee last rivers are tidal in 
their lower roaohos. The Bobo and Kapali are minor rivers 
which run a parallel course to the south-east and discharge 
themsolvos into the Baitarani ; and the Q-enguti is a ohonnel 
issuing from the Baitarani, which pursues a oirouitons course to 
tlie north and then joins the Baitai'nni again. 

Chandbali. — Port in the Bhadraldi subdivision, situated 
on the loft bank of tlio Baitarani river, 8 miles west of its 
ooniluonco with the BrSthmani and 20 miles from its mouth, 
in 20° 47' N. and 86° 45' E. Population (1001) 1,826. It 
is oonnooted with the interior by the Matai, the Bhadraih 
road and various tidal creeks ; and with the sea by the Hhamra 
and Baitarani, the channel of which is marked out with buoys 
and beacons. The station is situated on a high but narrow sand 
ridge stretohing from east to west for about a mile and a half, 
and contains a oustoms house, port otEoe, telegraph and post 
oflioes, police station, staging bungalow and*a dispensary with 10 
bods for males and 8 bods for females. The river frontage is 
ooonpiiod chiefly by warehouses, lodging-houses and the bazar ; 
and there is a second bazar and a flourishing markdt at the point 
where the Bhadrakh road diverges. Ch&ndbali owes its existenoe 
to the enterprise of Captain MoNeill, who 35 years ago sailed 
up the Dhamra with Mr. Eavenshaw, the Commissioner of 
Orissa, with the object of disoovering a suitable site for a, port., 
Chandbali, wbioh was then a . small village occupied by a few 
fishermen’s huts, was found to combine the advantages of high 
position free from all risks of inundation and sufficient depth of 
water in immediate proximity to the river bonk. Captain 
McNeill obtained a lease for a small area of land by arrangement 
with the local zamindar, and subsequently Q-ovemment, recogniz- 
ing the advantages of the site, acquhed an area of 179 acres, 
which now forms the Chandbali Khas Mahal. The lands leased 
by Captain McNeill eventually passed into the hands of the 
India Gleneral Steam Navigation Company and Messrs. McNeill 
& Oo., to whom leases were granted by Government in 1877. 
The area held by the two oompanies now amounts to 12 acres, 
and besides offices and warehouses, contains' a flourshing bazar 
occupying one-third of the area. 

Chandbali is the most important port in Orissa, though its 
trade has been diminishing since the opening of the railway, 
the exports consist mainly of rice, an^ the chief imports are 
cotton twist, piece-goods, kerosene oil, salt and guuny-baga. 
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TJie value of i)li6 exports in 1905-06 v'as 33|- laklis and of tlio 
imports Es. 28| lakhs. The trade in commodities is supplomoiitcd 
hy a oonsiderabk) passenger traffic, and in 1906-06 the steamers 
of the India General Steam Navigation and Eailway Company 
and the Bivers Steam Navigation Oompiuxy, -wliich ply thrioo a 
week, brougld' 41,600 passengers, while 40,800 passengers loft 
the port. 

At Arari, 6 miles to the north-west and 1| mile north of Uio 
Baitnrani, there is a lenipdo dedicated to Ararcswar Mahadoo, 
which contains a large image of Siva, It is bolieved that people 
bitten by snakes will recover if brought there. 

ChandTpur. — ^Village in the headq^uarters subdivision, situated 
in 31° 27'' N. and 87° 2' E., on the sea-coast about 9 miles oast 
of Baiasore and 2 miles from the mouth of the Bnrahalang river, 
Popmlation (1901) 627. Formerly on isolated place oontaining 
onlj’- a few huts, it has come into prominence since 1896, when 
the Ordnance Proof Department opened a sea range there. The 
headquarters of the ^Department and the small arm range are 
at Balasore, and Ohandipur contains the sea range, magazine and 
all the instruments necessary for proofs. The proof work, which 
is mainly carried on in the cold weather, is similar to that prac- 
tised at Woolwich and at Shoebiiryness. It includes big gim 
proofs, experimental work and the proving of various OKplosivos 
and projectiles, such as fuses, star shell, shrapnel, lyddite shell and 
ease shot. The sea range, which is hare at low tide, is marked 
out to 10,000 yards, but is capable of extension up to 20,000 
yards. Since the railway has brought Balasore •witliin easy reach 
of Oaloixtta, there has been an influx of visitors who come to enjoy 
tlie sea breezes at Ohandipur, and the pflaoe possesses great 
possibilities as a health resort. There is an excellent road as far 
as the Proof Department instrument house, and then an un- 
metalled road leads to the European houses on the sea-shore. 

There is a long level beach, and sea bathing is possible owing 
to the absence of surf, but is spoilt by the extreme shallowness of 
. the sea for a great distance out. Good riding can he obtained 
along the shore, as well as on tho pasture land in the neighbour- 
hood, and there is room for a fine golf course near Uio sea. There 
is no doubt Ibat were capitnl forthooming^’ Ohandipur might 
easily develop into a fashionable sea-side resort for week-end 
I'isitors from Calcutta. Large quantities of oxoellont fish are 
caught here, which are carried by coolies to Balasore and thence 
railed to Calcutta. A hranoli- lino of the Bongal-N&gpur lo 
eonheot Ohandipur witWBalasore has been projected, and it seems 
likely 4HUit, if direct ‘railway communication with Calcutta' WCre 
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thus established, a large fishing industry wculd spring up and 
Ohandipiir might develop into a regular sea-side resort. 

Dhamnagar. — ^Yillage iu the south of the Bhadrahh sub- 
division, situated 14 miles south-east of Bhactrakh. The name is a 
oorruption of Dharmanagar, a designation given to the village 
because in the time of the independent Hindu kings of Orissa 
it oontainod a great Hindu monastery, presided over by an 
asootio who gave alms to pilgrims on the road to Jajpur and 
Jagannath, When the Muhammadans invaded Orissa, K&la 
Pahar took possession of the monastery and converted it into a 
maklah. lYhen ho loft Orissa, some of his soldiers settled at 
Dhamnagar and formed a small Muhammadan colony. A con- 
sidexahle portion of the population in the village and its neigh- 
bourhood is Muhammadan, and there is a rnttlwali there whose 
duty it is to distribute alms to Muhammadan fakirs and others 
out of the income of some property granted for that purpose. 
The village contains a polico-station and inspeotion bungalow. 

Garhjats. — A name oommonly given to the Tributary Stai es 
to the west of Orissa. The word is a liybrtd, being the Hindu- 
stani word gnrh (a fort), Persianized into a plural (jnrlg&t, 
iguorauos of wliich has led to the use of a further English plural, 
Q-arhjais or Garjats, which is a double plural like “ fortses.” This 
manner of clouominaling tracts of land from the fortified posts 
studded over them appears to be very anoiont in this part of India. • 
Thus we have in Ptolemy and the t’eriplns Dosarene or Desarene, 
apparently representing the' Sanslorit DasSrna, {dasaririna) “having 
ten forts,” which the lists of the Brihat Samhita show us in tliis 
part of India; while the forest tract behind Orissa is called in (he 
grant of an Orissa king Jdnva Kofi or the nine fortf?. Again, we 
have, in (ho same region, further in tlio interior, the Division of 
OhhattJsgarh or the 36 forts, a name formerly applied to the 
territories of the Haihaivansi dynasty of liatanpur, which 
comprised the hulk of the present districts of Drug, E&ipur and 
Bilaspur. ' [&e tlohson-Johson by Yule and Burnell.] 

Garhpada.— Village in the headquarters subdivision, situated 
15 miles north of Balasore on the ‘herders of MayOrhlianj. If 
contains the residenoe of a respcotahle family of zamindars, the 
BhuiySs of Garlipadii, who are said to have in their possession a 
copper-plate grant of au estate granted to them in 1'603 by Baja 
Pursottam Deb, the area originally granted being 1,438 or 
28,160 acres. The village contains the tomb of one of ICala 
Pahar’s captains, Hitam Khan Shahid, who fell here in a battle 
fought by tbc invading army; and a grant of 138 (ilglias of reut- 
^ree land is enjoyed by the Bhuiya family on condition that they 
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keep up Ms skriue. At Eamokandrapur, a few miles to the soutk, 
there is the tomb of another of Kala Pahar’s commanders, 
Muhammad Khan Shahid. 

It was here that Mir Habib, tho treacherous Diwan of 
Murshid Kuli Khan, tho Mughal Viceroy of Orissa, mot Ms death 
some years after ho invited tho Marathas to invade 'the Province. 
He was ohni’ged by Janoji, the Mar’atha Q;onoral, with embezzle- 
ment during hia occupation of tho country in 1761, and was made 
a prisoner in his camp at Gaihpada. Habib with a fow followers 
attempted to escape and was out to piooes by tho guard. Pho 
place where Habib’s camp was pitched is a small village still 
known as Habibganj. 

Hughli. — Village in the headquarters subdivision, situated 
lOJ miles east of Baliapal near the sea in the extreme north-east 
of the district, It contains a temple dedicated to Ohandonoswar 
Mahadeo, who is believed to have tho power of ouring diseases. 
In the hope of effecting a cure, the sick frequent the temple and 
prostrate themselves for clays together before the image, observing 
a rigorous fast. A large mcla is hold here annually at the chared 
festival in the month of Ohaitra (April). 

JaJeswar (Jellasore). — Village in the north-weat of tho 
^ headquarters subdivision, situated in 21° 49' N. and 87° 18'E., 
on the left bank of tho Subamarekha, 12 miles from its mouth. It 
, lies on the Orissa Trunk Road and contains a polioe-station,_ 
dispensary and a station on the Bengal-NSgpur Railway. 
Historically, Jaleswaris one of the most interesting places in the 
distriot. It gave its name to one of the Sar/cars into which the 
Mughals divided Orissa, including a large part of ’Midnapore, and 
it was for a long time an important, frontier fortress. Pa tho 
neighbourhood of Jaleswar occurred in 1675 the great battle of 
Mughalmari (the Mughal slaughter) in which the Afghans under 
Daud Khan, king of Bengal, met the Mughals under Munim 
Khan, Akbar’s general. The armies met on the north bank of the 
Subamarekha, near the village of Tukaroi at a place running 
westward for some 6 miles from Jaleswar. The Afghan camp 
was strongly entrenched, but Daud Khan drew out his forces in 
front of it and offered battle. The numbers were nearly equal, 
the Afghans having 200 elephants placed along their line, with 
wMoh they hoped to break thi'ough the squadrons of their 
opponents and clear a road for their cavalry. Munim Khan, on 
the other hand, had a number of swivels and small, guns, whioh 
soon put the elephants to rout and drove them back on their own 
line. After a hotly contested fight, the Afghans, in spite of the 
intrepid charges of their cavalry, were routed ; but the Mughals 
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suffered so severely that they were unable to pursue, and halted 
5 days in the field of battle to bury their dead, see to their 
wounded, and recruit their strength, 

In 1692 a second gi'oat battle was fought in the neighbour- 
hood on the northern bant of the Subarnaretha. between the 
Afghans and the imperial tx'oops under Man Singh; the former 
being again defeated, the Mughals took possession of J aleswar. 
Erom this time Jaleswar was hold by an imperial garrison, and 
does not come into prominence till the time of the Moratha inva- 
sions when its exposed position made it constantly liable to attack. 
There ore still 12 sarU&n with 100 paih in possession of 2,000 
acres of land in the neighbourhood, which wore granted rent-free 
by the Muhammadans on condition that they guarded the 
southern borders of Midnapore against the Marathas, Local 
tradition asserts that one suoh skirmish took ]place in the quarter 
of Jaleswar now known as Patna-bazar or Kampu-bazar. 

There are still the romains of a very large fortress, which is 
said to have extended over 8 square miles. It was divided into 
two parts joined by a drawbridge, and was surroimded by 
rampai’ts of earth and stone with seven concentric • ditches. The 
latter have been filled up and cultivated, and the earthen ramparts 
have disappeared, but the stone ramparts are still intact.* The 
buildings inside are all in a dilapidated condition, except one called' 
the Eani Mahal. The village also contains an old mosque said to 
have been built by one of the Muhammadan Nawabs in the 16th 
century. Jaleswar used to bo a trade centre of some importance, 
and in Hamilton’s Hindustan (1822) it is mentioned as one of 
the three principal places, in Midnapore. The Enghsh at one time 
had a factory there, of which no-trace is left. Tho village was 
formerly situated at a distance of 2 miles from its present posi- 
tion, but the old site was abandoned owing to its unhealthiness. 

Karatsal. — See Bahapal. 

Kaupur. — Village in the Bhadrakh subdivision, situated 8 
miles north-west of Bhadrakh, Close to the village in the ,dry 
sandy bed of the Salandl there is a hot spring called Debarakund, 
which is regarded as sacred.. At Daisingh, three quarters of 
a mile to the east, on the Salandl, there is a huge arrow-shaped 
rook called Bhima Kanda, which is believed to have been an 
arrow-head used by the epic hero Bhima. 

Kupari. — Village in the Bhadrakh subdivision, situated 42 
miles south-west of Balasore and 18 miles south-west of Soro, with 
which it is connected by a District Board road. The place, which 
is close to the point where the Tributary States of Mayurbhanj, 
Nilgiri and Keonjhar meet, is interesting not only from its 
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singular plij^sioal appearance, but as being the only place in 
Nortborn Orissa, Avhere distinct traces o£ Buddhism are still 
observable. It stands in a level plain surrounded on three sides by 
low rocky hills. The soil is sterile, and in many places consists 
ol nothing hut large slabs of latorilo rook, as flat and regular as a 
London street pavement, having, liowovor, the colour and general 
appearance of rusty iron boiler plates, This formation is not 
continuous ; there occur large spaces where the laterite is covered 
with more or less depth of oarth, and on such spots oi’e rioe-fiolds, 
tanks and houses, and largo mango and trees. 

The ruins stand on the north side of the village, the more 
important and better preserved portion being situated in the very 
middle of the flat laterite surface, but other parts are foimd in 
the softer soil among trees. These ruins exhibit the traocs of an 
ancient Buddhist temple, and vi/idm or monastery, with a grove 
intervening. The Buddhist temple appears to have been destroyed 
and its materials used to erect a Brahmanical temple dodioatocl to 
Siva, whose emblems in a later stylo of art, some in fact com- 
paratively modern, are found in abundance. Later than those 
supervened the present Vishnu worship, now the prevailing type 
of Hinduism in Orissa, so that a considerable amount of wilful, 
_and iome also aooidental displacement and destruction has taken 
place. The Siva and Vishnu buildings are rude in the extreme, 
bud are composed of stones evidently taken from some earlier 
fabric, as tlie arohitootural design and sculptures are entirely 
disoonneotod, a stone with a bold moulding being placed upon a 
perfectly plain one and vice versd, and one edifice in particular 
.being crowned, not by a lunuacle or spire, bub by a capital 
exactly like those of the pillars still remaining /u si/u on the 
earlier building. 

This earlier building consists of a confused mass- of laterite 
hewn stones of very great size, but no outlines can be traced 
without digging. In what seems to have been' the centre is a 
huge square mass of laterite like an altar, about 4 feet high, and 
at each-gornor a small niche, one of which contained an image of 
MayadovI, which was removed in 1871. One of the other niches 
has been removed to a distance of about half a mile, and set up 
on the edge of a tank, probably for lutrposes of Brahmanical 
worship ; the other two niches are overgrown with trees, and an 
ancient tamarind in one, and a still more ancient piped in the 
other have twisted their roots and stems in and out of the stones 
so as to render restoration impossible. This building appeal's to 
hav'e been the original Buddhist temple, and the altar probably 
contained an imago of Buddha of gigaiitio size, the mutilated 
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remains of wliioh Lave been set up in tbe village temple and are 
n'b'W worshipped as Baladova. From this ruin stretches a grove 
of trees on a long ridge, evidently formed artifioially by heaping 
earth on the lateiite rook to a height of 4 or 5 feet. On the 
northern edge of the grove is an old square ‘Stone well hewn 
through the rook and lined with huge out stones. In the middle 
of the grove is an oblong platform of hewn stone, with the 
capitals of some large pillars lying on and around it. 

■ Going westwards over a space enoumhered by half-buried 
debris, we come to the best imeserved portion the remains, a long 
narrow hall with a sort of propylaeum on the eastern side surround- 
ed by pillars, most of which are still standing, though so much 
battered and worn by rain that their original design is almost 
untraoeable, It can be seen, however, that they were octagonal, 
with a capital consisting of a double round beaded fillet. To the 
north of this is a small tank with steps 'leading down to it, the 
whole hewn with immense labour through the solid reck to a 
depth of 6 feet, and always full of water even in-the driest 
seasons. To the west of tlvo hall just mentioned is a scarcely 
distinguishable • small building, whereon are a few fallen pillars 
and capitals. 

The inscription on tiro hack of the image of Mayadevi would 
refer the building in which it was found to the 1 0th oentury A.D,, 
unless, as is highly probable, the image was dedicated after the 
erection of the temple ; the huge size of the stones, some 4 feet 
long by 2 or 3 feet deep, and the general rudeness of the architec- 
ture afford grou'nds for believing that th6 date of its construction 
is much earlier. The grove with its artificial soil and' ancient 
well was probably the garden ; and the throe buildings them- 
selves were the cells of the lilidra, or monastery, for the irso of 
whose iuhabitauts the tank was apparently dug. 

At the foot of the lulls close by are the remains of a large fort 
of mud, and high up on the hill side is a cave temple called that 
of Bhania Devi, a name probably corrupted from Bhairava, as 
that of an adjoining cave, Basudi, is probably from Basuki^ The 
soiilptures and staltues which have been brought from , them , to 
adorn the village shrine at the foot of the hills are a strange 
medley, comprising one or two Dmgas, a Nrisingha at‘(ddr, and 
several minor idols, According, to local tradition, Kripacharya, a 
Brahman warrior mentioned in the Mahahharata, performed a 
/loina ceremony here after the defeat of the Kurus, Kupari is 
'now the chief market of Kila Ambahata on the borders of Nilgiri, 
[The Ruins at Kupari, by John Beamds, u,o,s.. Magistrate of 
Balasore, J, A. S. B. Yol. xl, Part I, 1871.] ■' 
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Nangaleswar. — Tillage in the headquarters suhdmsion, 
situated 18 miles north-west of Balasoro town. It derives its 
name from Langleswar, the god of plough, the legend 
being that Siva cultivated 1,GOO acres of loud there, winch to 
the present day is oallocl “Sivaputha.” It contains a temple 
dedicated to IlaraparvatJ, at winch a Ini’ge religious gathering 
takes place on Sivar&tri day in February. Tins is said, to bo the 
only place in Orissa whore the Ml %uxgs of Siva and his wife 
ore to bo soon. 

Paliabindha.— ^ee BhadroJeh. 

Pip II. — Village formerly existing near the mouth of tho 
Subarnarekha in tho north-east of the headquarters sub- 
division. Pipll was once tho most important port on the 
Orissa coast and contained settlements of tho rortugueso 
and Dutch. Tho Portuguese settled there in 1590, aaid for 
many years it was a oenire of their power. Bruton writing in 
1683 describes it as “a port-town of the Portiigals, where tho 
Portugals are resident and it was a groat slave mart whore the 
Arokanese pirates brought their prisoners. Bornior (1660) men- 
tions it as the port from which he wont in a seven-oared scallop 
to Ogouli (Hooghly), a journey which took him 9 days. The 
capture of Hooghly in 1632 and their expulsion from Hijli in 1636 
destroyed the power of Portuguese, but even as late as 1723 a 
Jesuit missionary, Father Laynez, in an , account of an episcopal 
visitation of the Bishop of St. Thom^ mentions it as a place where 
topassess or Portugueso mercenaries oongregatod. In the mean- 
time, tho Dutch took the opportunity to establish themselvos there, 
and in Hamilton’s Hindostan (1820) it is said that they shipped 
2,000 tons of salt annually from the port. 

The English also apjjear to have had a settlement at Pipli, 
though this is disputed, and Wilson in the Early Annals of 
the English in Bengal says that “ the English never had any 
factory at Pipli except in the imagination of tho historians.” 
The faot remains, however, that Captain Alexander Hamilton, 
writing in the early years of the 18th century, speaks of an 
English factory as formerly existing at Bipli, whose river 
had by that time silted up. “ Pipli, ” he says, “ formerly was 
a place of trade, and was honoured with English and Dutch 
factories. The country produces the same commodities, that 
Ballasore does; at present, it is reduced to beggary hy the 
removal of the English factory, the merchants being all gone.” 
Other authorities agree as to its existence, and in Hamilton’s 
Hindqrtan we find it stated that the floods of the Subamarekha 
having washed away a great part of the tovm' and formed , e, 
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dtogerous bar in the river, the Englisli merchants removed to 
Balasore. In the beginning of the 19th oentiiry it was, ao cording 
to the same authority, still one of tlie chief places in Midnapore, 
but the silting up of the Bubarnarekha was fatal to its prosperityi 
For some' time it lingered on as a ruined and silt-looked village, 
blit it has now entirely disappeared. 

Of the Portuguese, Dutch and English settlements every 
vestige and trace have been obliterated, and the remains of even a 
single building oarmot now be traced. Although the inhabitants 
of the vicinity have heard that the Subainarekha was formerly 
a great port, yet there is no fixed tradition as to its site ; and 
if they are pressed for an opinion on the subject, some indicate 
ono place, and some another. The most*credible aooount is that 
near the village of Manuagar, on the right bank of the river, 
there formerly existed a great settlement of Piringhls (Europeans) 
and Mughals, whose ships used to sail from the sea right up to 
the spot ; and that the Firinghis had a cemetery with masonry 
tombs, but the site of the whole has been washed into the river. 
The river so often changes its course that to identify the precise 
spot would be imposssible. 

, Ealbania.— Village in pargam Fatehabad in the extreme 
north of the headquarters subdivision situated 8 miles north of 
Jaloswar, It contains the ruins of on old fort, of which the 
remaius, moats, ramparts, etc,, are still visible. According to 
local tradition, this fort was held by Bhat Raja, and the 
heroes of the Mahabharata, Tudhisthira and his brothers, took 
shelter there during their exile. While they were in the fort, 
Klohaka, a general under Birat, tried to seduce the wife of 
Yudhisthira and was killed for his presumption by Yndhisthira’s 
brother Bhima. It seems more probable that the fort, whioh 
stands just opposite the pfiace where the old Pathan road crosses 
the Sitbamarekha, was erected hy Mukund Deo, the last Hindu 
king of Orissa, to guard the frontier. It was captured in 1568 hy 
Kala Pahar, the general of the Muhammadan army which overran 
Orissa. The fort formerly oontained an idol called Kinohakeswari, 
whioh has been removed to Mayfirhhanj. 

Remuna. — Village in the headquarters subdivision situated in 
21° 33' N. and 86° 63' E., 6 miles west of Balasore. Remuna is 
an impoitant trade oenti'e, oontaining one of the largest markets 
in the north of the district ; and situated as it is near the western 
border of the district, it attracts a good deal of commerce from the 
Tributary States. There is a considerable trade in brass utensils, 
and Balasore draws its supply of vegetables from the neighbour- 
hood. The village contains the tomb of one of Kala Pahar’s 
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captama, G(-ulab Sliali Shabid, from whom the largo bazar of 
Shfilqi Patnfi takes its name. There are extouBivo remains of 
Muhammadan tombs and buildings, and it is said that Mir 
Taki Khan, the Viceroy of Orissa from 1725 to 17!15, liad a 
hunting lodge tlioro ; tliero is still a good deal of game in I ho 
neighbourhood, and the name Itoinuna, a oorruption of Itamnil 
a hunting grove, supports ilio legend. The villago also ooutains 
a temple dedicated to Kliireliora Gopinath, an unsiglitly stone 
edifioe defaced by indecent soiilptiu’os. Kliiroiiora Qopmitb is a 
foim of ICiislina, and a religions fair’ is iiold annually in his 
honor at the temple in February. The fair lasts for 16 days 
and is attended by a very large number of pilgrims. The temple 
oontains a rude image otETrishna with limbs soaroely discernible 
and lire ill-shaped form is explained by a legend that wlion Rama 
and his wife Sita went to the Dandakaranya, she urged him to 
sliow her his future sliape, Tbereupon, lie started earring the 
figure he was to assume thereafter with an arrow, but before lie 
could complete the carving, Sita fainted and he was obliged to 
stop, The god is named Khirohora, because lie loft one of a 
number of plates of klar (rice cooked with milk and sugar) given 
him as otferings for one of his worshippers who was staiwino- 
The temple is said to have been visited by Ohaitanya, the gr£ 
apostle of Vaisbnavisni, and is frequented by a large number 
of pilgrims. 

Sainthia.— Seo Bhadrakh, 


Sholampurl.-— Villago in the extreme south-west of the 
Bhadrakh subdivision sitiialod opposite Jajpur, from Avhioh it is 
separated by the BaitaranI river. It contains the ruins of an 
old brick fort, whiob, according to local tradition, was built 
by Kapilendra Deva, king of Orissa (1435-1470). Inside the 
foi-t are a tomb and the ruins of a temple destroyed bv 
the Muhammadans. ^ ^ 

Soro.~ Village m the headquarters subdivision situated 20 
miles south-west of Balasore. • The village is said to derive its 
name from one Sm. Sen, a Maratha chief who had his head- 

“If an English faotery subordinate 

to that at Balascre and was surroimded by a moat, which has now 
been filled up and is partly under cultivation. Soro was once a 
place of some strategic importance and was the first village in 
the district oGcupiod by the English force in 1800 after Balasora 
had been oa.ptured. It contains a police station, dispensary and 
Sway"" Itongal-Nagpur 



INDEX. 


A. 

Aboriginal Iriboa, V7, 18, 40; oauenlion 
of, 183. 

AdhS-nmlia lalioiu'ors, 125. 

Aclminislration of canals, 108-109; of 
land raveime, 16H68j oarly English, 
163-165; general, J 69-176; of justice, 
172.174. 

Administrative charges and stafl', 169. 

Afghans, conquest 'of Orissa by, 25-26 ; 
rebellion of, 28. 

Agriculture, 70-01 ; general conditfons 
of, 76-79. 

Agricultural claseoa, 130; material condi- 
tion of, 124. 

Agricultural Loans Act, 89. 

Aguris, 131 . 

Ahirgauras, 18S. 

AVihnapadS, 6, 96, 107, 113, 116, 147, 
130, 174; rainfall of, 18. 

Alalpur, school at, 184. 

Alluvial formation of district, 11. 

Ambachtia, 114. 

Ambahntn, 148; Icila, 167. 

Ambo JcilCi, 167, 

Amils, 163. 

Amruta manoM-grmts, 158. 

Anantapur, 143, 174. 

Andhra dynasty, rule of, 20. 

Animistic religion, 66-69, 

Ankurajparyn««, 103. 

Arable tract, 2-3. 

Arangt or salt lands, 133. 

Arari, 198. 

Arehnsologioal remains at Balasore, 189> 
192 ; at Karatsiil, 194 ; at Basta, 194 ; 
at phadrakb, 193, 196 ; at Jaleswp, 
gOl ; at Kijpari, 201-203 ; at Baibania, ; 


205; at Komuua, 205-206; at Sliolaui- 
purl, 20G, 

Area of district, 1 . 

Area liable to famine, 104; irrigated 
from canals, 107- 

Ar%a/f, cuRivation of, 83, 84. 

Arts and industries, 130-lSli 

Asoha’s reign, 19, 

Asrotriya Brahmans, 61. 

Aasia Hills, 22. * 

Astapur, 184. 

Aswiiii Tuutis, C3. 

B, 

Baidyns, 132. 

Baitarani river, 6, 107, 146; tributaries 
of, 0 ; 6oods of, 96, 97 ; embankments 
on, 112. 

Balnrnmgarbi, 182 j drscription of, 186. 

Balaiauigotrl Brnhiunns, 61, 180. 

Balasore, origin of name, 1. 

Balasore subdivision, 193-194. 

Balasore town, 46, 132, 133, 140, 150 . 
rainfall of, 16 ; capture by tbe Eug- 
lisb, 37-39, 40-41; Christian Missions 
in, 56 ; Iioslital and dispensaries at, 
73, 74, 76 ; veterinary dispensary u* 
91; port at, 144,190-191; tbfna ati 
174 ; district jail lit, 176 ; municipality 
at, 177 ; schools at, 182, 183, 186 . 
doBcription of, 186-198; derivation 
of name, 186; liistory of, 187-188; 
European soltlemonts in, 188-190 ; 
English factory at, 188 ; arohwologioal 
remains in, 193 ; population of, 192 ; 
markets at, 193 ; climate of, 193. 

Balia soil, 79, 80. 

; Baliaghit, 149, 188, 
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Baliapal, 8, 140, 144, IBO, 174 ; dispen- 
sary nt, 73, 74, 75; tliuna at, 174; 
description of, 194. 

Balimunda, 111. 

Banoswar, 1. 

Biinltoswar, 18G. 

Bans river, 4. 

Bant, 174. 

Barnliati, 188, 192. 

Biirabatia, 140. 

JBara-misia labourers, 124, 125. 

Batas enubankment, 114. 

Bardhanpur, 186. 

Bargis, 40. 

Baripadd, 140. 

Barui caste, 86, 

Bastil, 27, 146, 147, 150 ; tbana at, 174 ; 

school at, 18^ I description of, 194. 
Basudebpur, 148 ; thanu at, 174. 

Batanga, 140. 

Bayou Enjus, 64. 

Bayang, IlB, 116. 

BiixafMcirt, 166-166. 

BengaljNagpur Eallway, 148. 

Bengali Golas, 64; Tantis, 184. 

Bengali population, 46, 52, 

Borliampur, Union Committee of, 177. 
jBeCa land, 124, 126. 

Betel, cultivation of, 85. 

Bhadrakh subdivision, 198-197. 

Bhadrakh town, 45, 66, 132, 133, 147, 
149, 150; rainfall of, 16 ; dispensary at, 
74^ 76 ; tbana at, 174 ; sub-jail at, 176 ; 
Union Coinmittae of, 177; school at, 
182; description of, 194-196. 

Bhairingi river, 4. 

Bhandari caste, 132. 

Bhaskarganj, 40, 188. 

Bhograi, 4, 106, 174 ; f arcana, 42, 115 ; 

embankment, 111-112. 

Bhoi dynasty, rule of, 25, ' 

Bbuiyns, 151, 162. 

Bhumijes, 131. 

JBiaW rice, 80; cultivation of, 82-83, 
Biohitrapur estate, 167. 

Mrhi, cultivation of, 83, 

Birpara, B . i* 


I Blrso estate, 167. 

Birth-rate, 66-67. 

Blindness, prevalence of, 70, 

Boats, use of, 146. 

Botany, 12-13. 

Boundaries of the district, 1. 

Brahmans, 60-02. 

SralmoUav lands, 169. 

Brass mitnufneture, 136. 

Buddhism, 20, 21, 22, 26. 

Bungalows, 149.160. 

Burabalaug river, 6, 146; tributaries of, 
6 ; estuary, 9-10 ; floods of, 96, 97 ; 
embankments on, 118 ; ferries on, 149. 

c. 

Oalamitios, natural, 92-104, . 

Canals, 105-109, 146-146 ; area irrigated 
from, 107 ; administration of, 108-109 ; 

■ water-rates, 109. ' 

Carts, 147. 

Castes, principal, 69-63, 

Castor oil plant, cultivation of, 84. 

Cattle, 90; diseases, 91. 

Census of 1901, 44, 

Cesses, revenue from, 171. 

Chuitanyo, tlio Vaishnuflte roEormer, 26. 
^Chahran jSgirs, 106. 

'Chamlbali,8, 66, 140, 149, 160; rainfall of, 
16; dispensary at, 74, 76 ; port at, 144; 
thana at, 174; description of, 197-198 , 
OKSndinS. ryots, 166. 

Ohdndinaddrs, rents paid by, 119. 
Chaudipur, 5, 14, 113, 145 ; description 
of, 198-199. 

Channuali ombaukmont, 113, 

Character of the people, 45-51. 

Chargachin, 106, 113. 

ChaiibBtia, 7, 105, 106. 

Chari tra, 21, 

Chornook, adventures at Balasore, 37-3J. 
Chasas, 130. 

Chmhidars, 174. 

ChhanuyB (Chanua), 8, 144. 

CMktdmatdl soli, 80. 

China, cultivation of, 83. 

Chlorite, 187. 

Ohodagauga, king, 22, > 



Chois dynasty, 22. 

Oholern, epidemics of, 68. 

Chi’istlana, 66-66. 

Chi'istiau Missions, 60, 50. 

OhnrakhBi, WO, 145. 

Cliui'Sman port, 8, IW j ciuinl, 106, 

Civil justice, administration of, 172.17.2. 
Civil suite, incronao of, 178, 

Climate, W-IO, 

Const Onnnl, 106-106, 146, 140. 
Commerce, 131. 

Commoroisl oltvesea, 131 ; centres, 140. 
Communication, menus of, 142-160. 
Configuration of district, 1-2, 

Conquest of Orissa by Mnliammadnua, 26, 
26, 27j by English, 40-41, 

Cotton, cultivation of, 84 ; weaving, 132, 
188, 184. 

Country spirit, manufacture of, 170; 

consumption of, 170-171. 

Courts, Civil and Criminal, 172, 178, 
Crimo, 174. 

Criminal justice, ndministratioii of, 173- 
174. 

Crocodiles, 14. 

Crops, principal, 80-86, 

Onltlvatlon, extension of, 86-87; improved 
methods of, 87-88, Ste also Agricnltnrc. 
Oussayes, 188. 

Cyclones, 10, 93-96 ; of 1823, 1881 and 
1882, 93.94; of 1872, 1882 and 1885, 
94-96. 

D. 

SafHd&rii 174. 

Dagifts, 64.66. 

Daiha Bajus, 64. 

Daisingh, 201. 

Dalua rice, 80; cultivation of, 83. 

Dans/a land, 79. 

Danish settlement, 189, 190, 

Darbori ombankinent, 113, 

Difld Khan, struggle with Akbar, 27, 
Death-rate, 66-67. 

Debarkund, hot springs of, 201. 

Dehottar lands, 158. 

Density of population, 44. 


Derabisi pargana, 161, 

Peula, 140. 

Douliil Briilimaus, 01. 

Dliilinnagar, 86; thiina at, 174; deaorip- 
tlon of, 199, 

Dhamrn river, 14'li, 145 ; estuary, 6, 7, 10, 
j Dlmlihlutg rent, 120, 

■ DlarrlKBa, provalonco of, 09. 

I Digriirks, 64, 

I Dinamnrdaugii, 190, 

• Diseaios, prlnciiral, 07-70 ; cattle, 91. 

I Dispenaurios, 78, 74, 76. 

District Dnnrd, 176-177. 

Dlstriat, formation of, 41.42. 

District staff, l78, 

Dnliopara, 29, 187, 

Doliisuhi, 184. 

Dolgrum, 41. 

Domestic animalB, 90, 

Dorns, 131. 
jDoi'asa soil, 79, 80, 

Dross, 126. 

Droughts, 92. 

Dutch Bottloinoni, 36-37, 189, 

Dwellings, 125. 

Dysentery, prevalence of,, 0^, 

E. 

Early Engiisii settlements, 82-37 ; admin, 
istration, 158-155, 

Early European settlements, at nalasora, 
183-190; at Pipli, 204, 206. 

Early historic period, 19-20. 

Early Indo-Aryau settlers, 18. 

Early settlement of revenue, 164-165. 
Eastern Ganga dynasty, rule of, 22. 
Education, 179-185; early history of, 179: 
181; progress of, 181-182; ggiipritl 
statistics of, 182; secondary, 18g,-l|88; 
primary, 183-184; of womon, 134-186. 
Educational staff, 182. 

Elopilinntiasis, pirovnlcnce of,, 69-70, 
Emhnnknieiits, 109-116; early hiptor.y of 
100-111; effects of, 114-116; system 
of maintenance, 110-111. 

Emigration, 45. 
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SngliBb, early sottleinonfcs ol, 82-37; 
cnptnra of Balaeore town by, 87-89; 
conquest of Orissa by, 40-11, 
Enhanosmont'of routs, 118, 119, 120, 
Kmm, disponsury.at, 74-7S. 

Bi'da, 186. 

Estaloa, siiso of, 100; subdivision of, 100 j 
transfer of, 160-161. 

Kstuaries. 7-10. 

Europonii sotUemcnts in Ualasorc, 188- 
190, 

Exclio, nclministration of, 169-171. 
Exports, 189. 

P. 

Eaotory, fonndatiou of Englisli, 84. 
Eamioes, 98-104 ; early famines, 26, 81 
32,98; of 1866-66, 98-102; scavoity 
of 1897, 102-108; tracts liable io, 
108-104. 

Earnino prices, 100, 101, 

Earaslidanga, 190. 

Farm, exporiinontal, 88. 

Fauna, 18. 

Female eilucation, 184-183. 

Ferries, 149, 170. 

Fever, prevalence of, 67-68. 

Fibre crops, onltivation of, 84, 

Finance, 169-173. 

Firoz Shab, invasion of, 28 , 

Fish, 18-14. 

Floods, 93-98 ; canses of, 95; of 1868, 97; 

of 1896, 97; of 1900, 97-98. 

Food, 126. 

French settlement in Bnlnsore, 37, 190, 
Fruits, 8S-86. 

a. 

QabgSon, 40, 188, 
tfaMfi land, 79. 

^amai fiver, 6, 105. 

Qanie birds, 13, 

Gandhabaniks, 181, 

GandiS Goliis, 64. 
dangahaf river, 6. 

CUSfija, eonsumptlon of, 170. 

iaud, 79. 


GarhjSts, 133 ; explauaUon of name, 199 . 
GnrhpadS, 27; description of, 199-200. 
Gaurns, 02.68, 

Gnuria Tiiiitis, 63. 

Qoiioral administration, 109.176, 

Gengutl river, 107. 

Geology, 10-12. 

Ghantoswnr, dispensary at, 74, 73, 
&harMH or homestead land, 70. 
Ghnaurius, 90. 

Girls’ schools, 184, 186. 

Qocluda river, 4. 

Qoklms, 18, 64. 

Golaa, 64. 

Golconda dynasty, 25, 

Qopinathpur, 148. 

Qoverumont estatus, 157. 

Grain loans, 128-129. 

0ram-deioUar lands, 158, 

Qram Dcvati, worship of, 60-58. 

Grazing grounds, 90, 

GujldardB, school at, 188, 

Qnrias, 181. 

G»r«-tralnlng schools, 184, 

H. 

Habibganj, 200. 

Hajipuv, 29. 

Ealia labourers, 126, 

Hand indnstrles, 184. 

Harbours, 7-10, 144. 

Hariharpur, 138. 

Haripur, 187. 

HaskurB rivor, 7 ; floods of, 96. 

Edit or markets, 140-141. 

Health, public, 66-76. 

Heath, capture of Balaaoro by, 88-30, 
Hemp drugs, consumption of, 170. 

High English schools, 183-183. 

High Level Canal, 100-107, 146, 140, 

Hill tribes, 46. 

Hindus, mmibor of, 51 ; rovonno system 
of, 151-162. 

Hindu sects, 66. 

History of the district, 17-42. 

Hiuen Tsiang, account of Orissa by, 21, 
HoUandais Shahi, 189, , . ,i 



Hoiiorai'y miigiatrtttcB, 174. 

Hospitals, 78, 74, 76, 
iTousos, 126. 

Muffhli, aoo. 

Humidity, 16. 

Hydrocele, pruviilciicii of, 70. 

I. 

Immigration, 4D. 

Imports, 18[i. 

Incluiri, 140. 

Incidoneo of rout, 118, ll(i, 120. 
lucOlViU-tftX, I7l. 

IndoMedness, 120*127. 
rntlian'oortti, cultivation of, 64. 
Industries, 180-187. 

Industrial clnsses, 180, 181; adiools, 184. 
Infant mortality, 00-67. 
lufivntilo diarrhoon, 05), 

Infirmities, 70. 

Inundations, 06-98. 

InouHlfttion, practice of, 71-78. 

Irrigation, 785 from canals, 107-108. 
Insanity, provalenco of, 70. 

J. 

Jagwt, 160. 

Jagxr lands, 106-167. 

Jails, 176. 

Jainism, 20, 20, 

Jala or wet land, 79. 

Jaleswar, 66,160; rainfall of, 16; dis- 
pensary at, 74, 76; thaim at, 174; 
Union Committoo of, 177; description 
of, 200-201, 

Jlolpoiland, 188. 

Jamahandi Maridiiddrs, rents paid by, 
118, 119. 

JamixS rivor, 4, 

Jatojhiiri, 140, 148, 

Jamkii river, 6, 106; embankments on, 
113. 

Jatnkttiida, 106, 194. 

Jarakunda embankment, 114, 

Jampada, 40, 188. 

Janiipur, 138, 

Janta (water-lift), 78-70. 


JeJJasoro, jssJalesWar; description of; 

200 - 201 . 

Juki ombankiuent, 112. 

I Juangs, 17-18, 

.Tugjnri, 11. 

Justice, edministratiou of, 172.174. 

Juto, cultivation of, 84. 

K. 

Kabulis, 131. 

^ KaimU, 116, 

I Zulu or homestead land, 79. 

ICaia Pnliav, invasion of, 26, 26, 27. 
Kttlikapur, 4, 145, 149. 

Kaliiiga, 18, 19, 20, 
Kamardacbfturporyawa, 41, 114, 

S!Smil VUawftiJdrs, 166; rents paid by, 
i 119. 

Kampu biiziir, 201. 

Kaiidrus, 64, 181. 

, Kanhar, 12 . 

1 KUnpura, 146, 149. 

i Kansbans rivor, 6.0, 106 ; (loode of, 90; 

embankments on, 118, 

; KanKa clotli, 186, 

Kantiaohevn river, 7. 

Kanvngos, 162, 168. 

Kapail rivor, 146, 197; oiubimkmcnls ouj 
118. 

Kapurias, 131. 

Karans, GO, 04. 

Kavatsal, 194. 

Kasha, 188. 

Kuiipur, 102, 201, 

Kedarpur, 134, 162, 

Keius, 132, 136, 

Komdl, 86, 

Kendunpttda, 146, 

Ktra Uengali, 62. 

tCosai'i dynasty, rnlo of, 21-22. 

Kownts, 18, 64. 

Khaira, 174. . . 

KAairat lands, 169. 

Khandaits, 69.60. 

Kbandgiri, 20, 22, 

IChanf»pa^a| 146. 

Kbatavela, reign of, 20. 
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KharidadUt touiiru-lioltlcvs, 163 j tcimnls, 
165. 

Khiia Mahal« or Uovuruiueuti ualiitus, 157. 
Xhuslut ryots, 169. 

Kisiuat Katisalii, par^ana, 115. 
Kuberputras, 63. 

KuUU, cultivation of, 83. 

KapSri, 8, 148 j ilcscriptioii of, 301-208, 
Knihid labourer, 126. 

L. 

Labour supply, 122. 

Labourers, wages of, 121, 122. 

Labouring classes, niatoriul comlltloii of, 
124-126. 

Laichanpur, 0, 8, 144. 
li&hhiraj lands, 157, 158. 

Ltkhiraj lahdlddrs, 168. 

Lakahannath, 162 ; scJiool at, 182, 

Ijala Bazar, 40, 188. 

Ijand Improvoinout Loans Act, 88-89. 
Lantllords, 159-160 j nationality of, 161 j 
non-resident, 161-162 ; castes and pro- 
fessions of, 162 J relations with tenants, 
167-168. 

Land revenue administration, 151-168, 
Land tenures, 169-162. 

Language, 61-68. 

Laterite, 12, 136. 

Legend of Balasore, 186-187 ; of ITaiigalus- 
war, 204; of Kupari, 208; of RaibaniS, 
205, 

Leprosy, prevelenco of, 70. 

Literature, 63-64, 

Loans Acts, working of, 88.89. 

Local Boards, 177. 

Local Self-Government, 176-178, 

Lunatics, number of, 70. 

M. 

Mdhdjant, 127, 128. 

Mahantis, 64. 

Mahaatan Brahmans, 61, 

Mahattrm grants, 169, 

Mabuilas, 132. 

Maize, cultivation of, 83, ,84.^ 

Makunda Deva, rule of, 26-26, 


Maliivial fever, 67-68, 

Mallkaspui’, 187. 

Malltths, 18. 

Maiulari, 106, 

Maudliiita, 140. 

Maugalpur, 137 ; I'iW, 167. 

Manjuri jjoryawd, 116. 

Man Singli, general of Akbar, 28, 
Mamittgar, 206. 

Manufactures, 132-187 ; of jails, 176, 
Manures, 89-00. 

Maratbas, invasions of, 30; cession of 
Orissa to, 30-32 ; rule of, 81-82, 89-40 ; 
i-cvemio system of, 162-163. 

Maratba Governors, 40 ; falniiios, 40. 
Marliia BriibmunB, 61, 

Jtarkots, 140, 141. 

Markuiia, 146. 

Marwuris, 131. 

Mastiin Brahmans, 18, 61, 71. 

Matiii river, 6, 7, 106, 118, 144, 146; 

forriea on, 149. 

MaiSl soil, 79, 80. 

Material condition of thopeopie, 123-120; 
of the agrioulturall classes, 124; of tiie 
labouring classes, 124-125. 

Mutiti Tuntia, 63. 

Mats, manufactures of, 136. 

Maiirya dynasty, rule of, 10-20. 
Mayurbbauj State Light Railway, 146, 
Mcansof communication, 142-160; water, 
144-146 ; railways, 146 ; roads, 
146-149 ; postal, 160. 

Jledimval civilization, 22. ^ 

Medifflval period, history of, 20-26. 

Medical aspects, 66-76; institutionsf 
73-76; statistics, 74, 75. 

Middle English schools, 183. 

Middle Vernacular schools, 183. 

Minos, 136-187. 

Migration, 45. 

Missions, Christian, 65, 56, 

Mitrapara, 56. 

Money-orders, 150. 

Money loans, 128. 

Monsoon ritiafall, 15-16. 

Mortgages, 127. ^ 





Motigttuj, 40, 18S. 

Mujja, cuHivtttion of, 88. 

Muglmlbandl, 52, 162. 

MiiglmlmUvi, battle of, 27, 28, 200. 
Mnjflml rule, 28, 29, 

jMuhnmuadtiiiB, rnkls of, 23-24; uuiuiuest 
of Orissa by, 28, 20 ; fauiilios of, 54, 
66; iiumbot of, 64; rovoimo system 
of, 162, 

Mubammadiiu Governors of Orisse, 29-30. 
Muhammndaii rule, history of, 20-31. 
Mubammadpur, 188. 

MuliurigHon, 112. 

Mukaddami, 162. 

Mn>nitopaII'ti«il; 177-178. 

Muuim Khan, 27. 

Sfuslin, manufaotwre of, 132, 134. 
Mustard, oultlvi^ioii of, 84. 

N. 

Nadiagaon, 118. 

Nagar, 194, 

Nagarl, 114. 

Nag.muUU labourers, 124, 125, 

Nalkul, 106. 

NSmpo, 1?4. 

Nangaleswar, 204 ; par^ana, 41, 

Nipit casto, 182. 

Natural calamities, 92-104; liability to, 
92-98. 

Natural divisious of district, 2. 
Navigation, 145, 

Nembu river, 7. 

Nicholson, expedition of, 37. 

Nilgiri Hills, 11, 12. 

Niifi hd^iafliddri, 165 ; rent paid by, 
119. 

Noanand estate, 157. 

Non-oocupanoy ryots, land held by, 164. 
Non-occupancy holdings, number of, 165. 
Non-resident landlords, 161-162. 
Non-resident ryots, rents paid by, 117, 
118. 

Nuna embankment, 111. 

Nuniiijorl river, 29, 187, 188. 

Nunkhund pargana, 161. 

Nurpnr, 188. 


’'-ils 

0 . 

Occupancy holdings, number of, 166. 
Ocoupimcy ryots, land bold by, 165. 
Occupations of the people, 180-182. 

Odras, 18. 

Oil-Boeds, oultivation of, 84. 

Olokli, 0. 

Operations, statistics of, 74. 

Opium, consumption of, 170, 

Orissa, moaning of tovni, 17. 

Orissa Trunk Road, 142, 146, 147. 

OriyS lauguago, 61 ; literature, 63-54, 
Out-posts, police, 174. 

R 

Pogu river, 7, 

Pdhi ryots, 165; rents paid by, 117, 118. ' 
PSikpada, 11. 

PUihs, 166, 201. 

Piila land, 70. 

Paliubindha, 196, 204. 

Pan, cultivation of, 85. 

Panohpdi system of loans, 128, 

I’aiiohpiilli, 174. 

PanchpallT embankment, 114. 

Piinchpata river, 4-6, 106, 106, 146; 

embankments on, 118, 

Panchrukhi, 140. 

Piinda Brahmans, 61. 

Paniai'i Brahmans, 61. 

Panidhdn rent, 121. 

Pans, 18, 68. 

Partition of estates, 160. 

Pasturage, 90. 

Putaspur pargana, 80, 41. 

Pathurias, 131. 

Patna Baitar, 201. 

Patna kild, 157. 

Painas, 163. 

Patpur, 184, 

pati or low lands, 2, 77. 

Patu soil, 79, 80. 

People, the, 48-66 ; clinraeter of, 40-51 j 
material condition of, 129. 
Permanently-settled estates, 156, 

PlialiKdg rent, 121, 

Phalpur, 116. 
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PhulwBr, 86, 149. 

Physical aspects, 14C. 

Pilgrima' Lodging Homo Puud, 74. 

PipK, 4, 84, 8B, 36 ; dflscrlplioii of, 204- 
208, 

^iroUat' gnuits, 159 . 

Point of Sand, 183. . 

Police, administration of, 174-173, 

Popular religion, 56-59. 

Population, growth of, 48.44 j early esti- 
matoa of, 48 j census of, 1873, 1881 and 
1891, 43-44 ; oonsns of 1901, 44 j 
density of, 44 j statistics of, 44; urban, 
45; rural, 45. 

Port Officer, 169, 174, 

Ports, 8, 140, 1'44. 

Portuguese settlement, 86-37, 189. 

Post offices, 160. 

Postal communications, ISO. 

Pounds, 176. 

’ i’tehistoric period, 17. 

Prices, 133; in famines, 100, 101. 

Primary education, 188-184, 

Produce rents, 120-131. 
l^rofessions, 181-183, 

Profeseional olnsaes, 131-182. 

Preprietora of land, 160, 

Pnblio health, 66-7B. 

PfiiJrl BiSlimans, 01. 

Ftirigihu, 168. 

Pnrusanda, 184. 

Pushpagirl, 31. 

Q. 

Quarries, |187. 

R. 

Races, 46. 

Raibania, 26, 184; description of, 205. 
Railways, 146. 

Rainfall, 18-16; statistics of, 10; in 
relation to agriculture, 77. 

R^nd, 68-64, 

RBjghat, 4, 147. 149, 174. 

Rejnagar, 194, 

RSm Chandrapur, 37, 200. 

RSndiBbrgara, 86. 


Bankuta, 112 . 

Rape, cnltirntion of, 84. 

Biirhis, 181, 

Ratos of rent, 117, 118. 

i Bebo river, 118, 146, 107. 

I Registration, 171-173. 

Registry offices, 17M72. 

Relatione of landlords and touimts, 107- 
168. 

Relief works In famines, 90, 100, 101, 
104. 

Religions, 84. 

Religious life of the people, 66-89. 
BomnnB, 37, 29, 80, 174; trnion Odm- 
initteo of, 177; description of, 205- 
206, 

Bouts, 117-131 ; soltlomont of, 117-110; 
of t7iani ryots, 118; of puhi ryots, 
118; of other tenants, 118-110; in 
irrigated lands, 119.120; incldouoo of, 
118, 119, 120; onliiincoment of, 118, 
119, 120; rates of, 117, 118; produce 
rents, 120 - 121 . 

Rent suits, inovoaio of, 178, 

Revenue of the district, 160-172; laud 
revenue, 169; oxoiso, IOO-I 7 I; stamps, 
171; cesses, 171; income-tax, 171. 

Rovonno-freo lands, 167. 

Rovonno-paying lands, 156.157. 

Rico, varieties of, 8 O; methods of cul- 
tivation, 81-82; prices of, 128, 

Ricketts Canal, 105, 

I ' 

Rinderpest, 91. 

River system, 8. 

Rivers, 145 ; irrigation from, 78. 

Road and Pnblio Works cesses, 171. 

Roads, 14G-149; maintained by District 
Board, 170. 

Roman Catholic Mission, 56. 

Rotation of cropis, 90. 

Kuknadoipur, 7, 145. 

Rupsa Junction, 146. 

Rural population, 46. 

s. 

SahRbaudar pargana, 116. 

.SalnthiB, 196. 



SSlaiuli ifivoi', 6-7, IJiSj Hoods o£, 06, 97 ; 

embaukmeuiti on, 112 ; fendoa on, 149. 
Salt Dinnnfnoturo, 188, 

Salt tmot, 2. 

Saltpetro, tnnnuEtuituro of, 1.13, 

■Snnaufc, 66. 

SauHiition, 70-71. 

Sanjii ronfc, 121 . 

Simkhuit Tuntis, 68. 

StHumhs or Snmioos, 138. 

SftntBls, 181. 

iSSnfcipnr, 05; aeliool nt, 181, 18B, 

Sciracl rleo, 80, 81, 82; vnriotios of, 
80, 81 ; PiiltivnUnn of, 82, 
BWWflW,'?', 8, 106, U8; onibarik- 
meutfl on, 118; fcvrlos on, 149. 
Sarlarahteeiri, 163. 

BSrna llrahmans, 18. 

SasSnka, King, 20. 

ifSsant, OU. 

Susan! BraUinniis, 61, 131, 

SBtmalang ^a> 7 a»a, 41, 114, 

Sttvars, 17, 182. 

Savings banks, 150. 

Sooroity. See Families. 

.Sohools, 179-186; Uigb schools, 182 ; 
Mldcllo Biiglish, 188; Middle Vornn- 
cular, 188; Primary, 188; Special, 184; 
Training, 184; Girls’ schools, 184, 185. 
Sea-bovno trade, 130, 140. 

Soa-flahing, 18-14. 

Sehaiit, 168. 

Secondary education, 182-183. 

SetiS (water-lift), 78. 

Settlement of rents, 117. 

Settlements, early, 154-15S ; of 1897, 166- 

166 . 

ShShali, 140. 

ShShji Patna, 200, 

Shergnrb, 186. 

Sholnmpuri, 206, 

Shortt’s Island, 146, 

SilSdltya Harshavardhana, 21. 

SildB embankment, 113. 

Silk weaving, 18t.l3o, 

SlrailK, 174. 

Single, 140, 174. 


SitaW, goddess of small-pox, 72, 

I Slj'algirs, 182. 

Smnll-pox, epidemics of, 69. - ' 

Soils, 79-80. 

Solur clynnsl,y, rule of, 24.25. 

Soro, 182, 188, 148, 149 ; rainfall of, 16; 
capture by tbo English, 41 ; dtepensai'y 
at, 7-1, 76; thiina at, 174; Union 
Committoo of, 177; description of, 206. 
Soso par^am, 116, 116, 

Special schools, 184. 

Srotriya Uriilimiins, 61. 

Stamps, revenue from sale of, 171. 
SlntisfcioB of rainfall, 16; med'oal, 74, 
76 j of surgical operations, 74 j of 
education, 182. 

Steamer services, 144, 146, 

.Stone carving, 187, 

Storm- waves, 95-04. 

.Subaru arekhii river, 3-4, 105 ; estuary, 
9; floods of, 95, 97; embankments oh, 
111, 112, 118-114; ferries on, 140; 
port at, 8, 144, 

Subarnabaniks, 181, 

Subdivision of estates, 160 ; of tenuroi, 
168-164. 

Subdivisions of the district, 109. 
Snbmontane tract, 3, 

Sugar mills, 85, 

Sugarcane, cultivation of, 34-85. 

Sulaiman Kiirniri, 25. 

Sulpatta, 146 ; embankment, 118, 

Snlsaiwt onibnnkments, 111, 112, 118, 
114. 

Snnalmt, 186. 

Sunni river, 5,' 

Snuga dynasty, rule of, 20, ■ 

Snnris, 131. 

Syphilis, prevalence of, 70, 

T, . 

Tahstl alahiia eitntos, 167.’ 

Talmunda, 137. ^ 

TClpada, 140, 1 48. 

TaWkt, 152, 169. 

TaluhiSre, 162, 158, 16(3. 

TSmbulis, 184, 
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Tanks, irrigation from, 78. 

Tantis, 63. 

Z'3«',:consmnption of, 170, 

Teohnioal schools, IS'l, 

Temim soil, 80. 

Tolegraj* offloop, 160, 

Tolis, 63. ' 

Toiugus, 40. 

Tcmperatore, 15. 

Temporarily. settled estates^ 136 -137. 
Tenants, 166, 107) rents paid by, 118, 
119, 120) felassos of, 10V1Q7; rela- 
tions with landlords, 167-168. 

Ten&a. (water-lift), 78. 

Tenures of land, 169-162. . 
Tenure-holders, 162, 167. 

Thaaas, polloe, I7‘i. 

Thani ryots, 164-165 ; routs paid by, 
117, 118. 

Thani’pahi ryots, rants paid by, 118. 
Tlmg^ •olli 80 . 

labourers, 12 1, 125. 

’ Thflrla QolSs, 64. 

TihlrlhSt, 149, 1 

oultlvstlon *tif, 84, 

Tiyats, 181. 

Tobacco, cultivotion of, 86, 

Todar Mai, 27. 

184, 

Topogrophy, 1. 

TosSli, 19, 

Towns, 46, 48. 

Tracts of fertility, 76-77 ; liable to 
famine, 103-104, 

Trade, 137-141; under the Maratbas, 
187-138) under British rule, 138-139; 
imports and ejfports, 139-140; trade 
routes, WO ; trade centres, 140-141, 
Trading classes; 131. 

Training sehools, 184. 

Transfer of estates, 160-161 ; of teiiures, 
163; of ryoti holdings, 172. 

Trees, 12-13. 

TrpttkBoad, 116-147, 

Tukardiy ,27; battle of, 200, , 

' Tullbhiqait, 184. 


Turigarla, 140. ' 

Turkla, 74. 

u. 

tfdayagiri, 20, 22. 

Ugra Kshattriyas, 181. 

Ulan Nnllali, 189. 

Ulan Shahi, 189. 

Undor-ryots, land lield by, 107. 
Under-tenants, 167. 

Union Coinmitteos, 177. 

Urban population, 46, 

Uiiimerba, 187. 

Usury, methoda of, 12S< 

Utkalas, 18. 

Utkal Briibmans, 60-02. 

Utkal Unlo)i oanforencO, 129, 

V. 

Vaccination, 71, 78. 

Vaidifc Brilhmans, 61, 

Valshnavism, 25, 66. 

Vegetables, 86-86, 

Veterinary relief, 91. 

Vijayanagar dynasty, 24. 

Villsgos, 45, 46. 

Village deities, worship of, 67, 68. 

Villago roads, 1J9. 

Vital statistins, 66-67. 

w 

Wages, 121-122. 

Water communications, 141-146. 
Water-lifts, 78-79. 

Water-rates, 109. 

Wheat, cultivation of, 88, 84. 

Wild animals, 13. 

Winls, 16, 

Winter rice, 80-81 j varieties of, 80, 81 ; 

Cultivation of, 81. 

Women, education of, 184-185. 

Written eharaoter, 68. 

z. 

Kammdai’s, 1B9-1W) classes pf, ,'180; 
nationality of, 161 non-resident, 
16, 161-162 ; castes and oocnpatlons of, 
162. 


Tnlabh^ Goiua, 64, 
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OOEBEOTION SLII*’ 


TO THE 

• ■ 

B Volumt of the Cuttack Bistrict Gaxetteer, 


ge 6, 

^able 

vn. 

column 

6, 

against Indigo, for " 20 " 

read 

“ 20#." 

.. 11, 

fi 

XIV. 

II 

10, 

last entry „ “ 00 ” 

11 

“ 109." 

. 10, 

It 

XX, 

II 

8. 

line 6 „''2.6 2” 

II 

“2,612.’’ 

, 20, 

11 

XXIII, 

It 

3, 

imiei-t "I" in line il 



, 24, 

i> 

XXVI, 

l| 

6, 

line 27, for “ S " 

read 

“ 61.” 

, 24 

13 

II 

It 

6, 

,. 28 „ " 68 

»t 

“ 686.” 

, 29 

}• 

XXIX, 

II 

2. 

„ 29 „ ''170’> 

II 

“ 1'70.” 


OOEEBCTION SUP 

TO THE 

B Volume of the Balasore Bistrkt Gazetteer, 


Togs 1, Oontenis. After Table No. XlX, 
II 0, Table IX, oolumtl for 1000, 


last line 


for " X •’ read •' XX," 
„ '• 10 ’• „ ■' 10 - 8 ." 


„ IS, ,1 XVI, „ „ 1S98-9I, against aerial No, 1 „ " „ ''7,471." 

>1 13. „ „ „ „ „ last line „ " 003 " „ “ 8 , 003 .!’ 

,» ,25, „ XXVI, „ ,. lOOO'Oi, against eerial No, 17 „ " '3 ” ,( •• 2‘3. •’ 

II S8i n I last line „ " O'B " „ “ ao'6.’* 

,1.29, „ XXX, „ „ 18994000, lino 1, „ ''69,870” "60,870,“ 


OORE3EOTION SLIP 

TO THE 


B Volume of the Angul Bistrkt Gazetteer, 


Page 

1. 

Table 

S, 

column 1, insert '' Boy ’’ between " Woman 

” and" 

Gharaml.’* 

>1 

10, 


XV, 

11 

8, heading, for " 93-94 ” 

read " 

1898-94.” 

>1 

21. 

It 

XIX’ 

II 

lor 1896-90, otoss-head 1 „ ■' 1S,26 ” 

II 

"13.286." 


21. 

II 

.. 

II 

„ , 1 . 2 , insert “O.” 



» 

21. 


.. 

If 

„ « „ 3. for “ 78. 

” read 

" 78'0.’’ 


( 2 •) 

OOEEBOTION SLIP 




TO THE 

B Volume of the Pun District Cfasetteer. 

Pajtfl !• Table ol contenti, against Table VII, for page ITo. " 6 " reaei “ 6 ” 

(■ 6, •• VIII, column 6, lino a „ " 6,4a8 ” „ " 10, M2.” 

„ 8c XII, „ for 1899, line!, „ "i.lB” „ " 4,490.“ 

„ 0, „ xiv, „ „ 1901, against lerose-lieacl 2 (Judge’s) insurf " 123." 

„ 11, „ XVI, last „ line 4 (figures for collection), for “ 7,B0,DB4 ” read “ 7.60.864.” 

„ 27, „ XXIX, oolnnm iot 189B.98, Una 8 „ ‘‘16’BO” „ ‘'16-B2.” 


®.8. Ete«B'p-80.7.190e-.10709-107l2-640— 0. A. P. 




OOEREOTION SLIP 


TO THE 


B Volume of the 2Ji.-Parganas District Qa%ette,er. 


Tag!) i, Table 11, foot-oote line 8, 

,» ®i i» i» 


for “ column 7 ” read *' columna 6-7.” 
„ *‘ Sadgop ” „ " Saflgops.” 


14 , 
„ 83, 
27 , 

•• 80, 
81. 
„ 43, 


tl 

}1 


•• 


XII, oolnmn 6, „ 8, „ 

XXI, „ 8, crosa-headU, „ 

XXIII, „ 11, last line, {«<«*< 

„ Toot-note for 

„ „ 13, crcaa-bead 80, ,, 

XXX, last Column „ i,inae)‘i 


“484" „ "1,424.” 

“ 838" „ “ 1,833," 

“ 17” 

“ 1 ” after patrol read " in." 
“12” „ “128,” 
" 20." 


CORRECTION SLIP 

* TO THE 

B Volume of the Calcutta, QateUeett 


Page 8. Table II, column 10, line 2, for "677,76" read " 677,761." 


ft 

II 

t» 

11 

11 

8, 

II 

tl 

tl 

67-6 

II 

67'B. 

II 

It 

tl 

It 

tl 


tl 

20, 

It 

81 

II 

48. 

fl 

6. 

II 

II 

It 

II 

II 

1, 

II 

3-7 

♦I 

2-6, 

II 

»» 

II 

• 1 

ft 

II 

II 

8. 

I* 

1'7 

It 

0’4. 


CORRECTION SLIP 

TO THE 

B Volume of the Nadii District Qawtfeer. 


Page 1, Table of contents, last tu'o entries fov " 8 * 29 " read " 28 4 29.” 
„ 16, „ XIX, column for 1896-96, line 2, „ “61,167" „ “61,161." 


CORRECTION SLIP 

TO THE 

B Volutni of the Murshidabdd District Gazetteer. 

Page 18, Table XXI, coinmn lor 1882-93, against “ Mileage of roads 4c, " for " 64'36” 
read “ 64S'6. ” 

Page 26, Table XXV, oolnmn 11, cross-head 21 , for “ 10'2 ” read " (l■8." ,, 



♦ 


( 2 

OOEEEOTION SLIP 

TO THE 


S Volume of the Jemre District Qasetteer. 

Pige ?, Table V. foot-note, /or " returneS ’’ raad “ returned.” 

„ 0. „ X, last column, lino 4, from end „ “ 8— 0 '■ „ "3—0.” 

„ ai, „ XXIV, column for 1901, Inst line „ " i-i" “6'8,” 


OORBEOTION SLIP 

TO THE 

B Volume of the Khulna District Qasetteer, 

Page 9, Table IX, last oolnmn ngainsfc Khoiha Gram/or " 9-0 ” read “ 9-8.” 


« 
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OOEEEOTION SLIP 


TO THE 

B Volume of the Dacca District Gazetteer, 

Fiijie 8. Table VI, col. 3, line 3, fw “ 6,533 ” wad " 6S8.’* 

„ 6. „ VI, foot-note, „ “his” „ “This.” 

,i 36. „ XXVir, foot-note (e), „ “ Thity ” „ “ Thirty.” 


OOEEEOTION SLIP 

TO THE 

B Volume of the Mymemingh District Gazetteer. 

Page 3. Table I, col. tor 1805-96, last line, for “ 10'4.” read " O'-t.” 
31. „ XXIX. „ „ 1805.96, line 19, „ “ 16'93 ” „ " e'OS,” 


OOEEEOTION SLIP 

TO THE 

B Volume of the Fandpur District Gazetteer. 

Tiige a. Table XXIII, ool, 9. lines 1 & 2, pnt asterislta (♦) after *' 24,” 

„ 23. „ XXV, „ 11, „ V, for “09” read "0'9.” 

„ 29, „ XXX, „ 4, heading: " 03.99” „ •' 1898.09,’ 


OOEEEOTION SLIP 


TO THE 

B Volume of the Backergunge District Gazetteer, 


Pftge 

1. 

ColUents, page No, for Table XXVII, 

M 

"26&2” 

read 

“ 26 & 27 

g. 

1. 

„ 

„ „ ,, „ XXVlII, 

ft 

" 26 & 2 " 

11 

'■ 26 tk 27. 


1. 

»> 

,1 ,, 1, ,, XXIX, 

t« 

28 & 2 

14 

" 28 & 29. 

ft 

2. 

Tal)l0 

I. col, for l8i^.94, lino 2 , 

If 

n 14-7 .. 

It 

" 4'7." 

It 

9. 

tt 

X, last ool. „ lost line. 

II 

“ 0-1 ” 

„ 

“ O-B.” 


10, 


XII, col. for 1897, last line but one, 

II 

••6” 

tt 

" 96.” 

»» 

10. 

It 

XX, „ „ 1892-93, line 6, 

tf 

"08” 

)« 

“ 203.” 


23. „ XXV. „ 10, ogainstMusttlman under serial No.lO, “lOO” read “ lO’O.” 

31. „ XXX, 2, Hnel, „ "76’’ „ “ 76,661." 
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